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EXPLANATORY NOTES 

1. “The Hot Springs of Japan” also includes the im¬ 
portant cold mineral springs,—the water of which is heated 
for bathing. 

2 In this book the mineral springs are divided into 
two groups: those of the North Half, and those of the 
South Half of Japan,—the arbitrary dividing line of the 
two sections being made roughly from Tsuruga past 
Lake Biwa to Yamada, in Miye Prefecture. 

(a) The North Half includes Hokkaidb, the northern 

island. 

(b) The South Half includes the islands of Shikoku, 

Kyushu, and Taiwan (Formosa) ; Chosen 

(Korea), and South Manchuria. 

3. The locations of the mineral springs of each 
group are designated according to the railway or rail¬ 
ways which would have to be taken to reach the springs, 
and a description of the principal springs along each line 
is given. 

4. The springs are classified according to their 
chemical composition and are roughly divided into six 
groups: simple thermal, acid, carbonated, salt, sulphur, 
and iron springs. The distinction between hot and cold 
springs is based on the average bodily temperature of 
37° Centigrade—98.6° Fahrenheit, those above 37° C.— 
98.6° F. at their origin being classed as hot springs; 
those below as cold springs. This classification was 
based on the practice of the Japanese to bathe in very 
hot water, but, to conform with the custom abroad, 
which makes 25° C.—77° F. the dividing point between 
hot and cold springs, a new classification will be made in 
the near future. 

5. The full and detailed analysis of the chemical com¬ 
position of each mineral spring has been omitted as 
being matter which the average visitor would regard as 
unnecessary. 

(For more detailed scientific information than 
that given in this book, or for the analysis and 
composition not shown herein of any* particular 
spring, the reader is referred to the Tokyo Imperial 
Hygienic Laboratory, and to their publication, The 
Mineral Springs of Japan.) 

6. The predominating chemicals contained in the 
water of some of the springs are given in the order 
of their prominence. The reader should understand that 
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in nearly every case the water contains other chemicals (in 
lesser degree) in its composition. 

7. All the springs shown on the maps are not 
described in the text. This omission is made for various 
reasons: the springs may not be very important or 
attractive to foreigners; the water may be simple hot 
water without special properties, or it may be common 
salt which can be duplicated in places affording easier 
access or better inns and bathing accommodations, or 
for other reasons. 

8. The editor is Mr. Frederic dc Garis, director of 
publicity. Government Railways of Japan, in charge of 
the English editions of Guide-Books, who has personally 
visited most of the springs described. Aware that in a 
book of this scope desired information may sometimes be 
omitted and mistakes occur, the editor will be grateful 
to travelers and others for suggestions, for corrections, 
and for additional facts for use in future editions. 

9. For much of the information and data herein 
contained the editor has freely quoted, with permission, 
from The Mineral Springs of Japan , by Dr. Risaku 
Ishizu, as well as from Rein’s Japan, and Milne in Things 
Japanese {Chamberlain ), and his indebtedness is herewith 
thankfully acknowledged. In the store of thoughts 
gathered through one’s own processes, it is difficult in 
the mass to make a cleavage on a line which should 
mark the individual fund from the stores of others, 
because even where a distinct line appears possible it 
eventually merges with the accumulation and inevitably 
fades away : but for obligations incurred the editor tenders 
his sincere thanks to the authors and specialists quoted 
here and there in this book, and as aids in its preparation 
he wishes also to express his gratitude to the clan of 
writers whose names have been forgotten in the mists 
of time, but whose several compositions have suggested 
ideas of value. 

10. As will be noted, the quoted railway fares are 
the 2nd class rate—for the reason that on some of the 
branch lines, on light railways and private railways, only 
2nd and 3rd class cars are operated. On some of the 
Main Line trains, 1st class cars are available. The 1st 
and 2nd class cars afford about the same accommodations, 
with the exception that the 1st class is less crowded and 
the conveniences are better than in the 2nd class. The 
Limited Express trains between Tokj'o and Shimonoseki 
meet the demands of discriminating travelers, equipped as 
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they are with dining, sleeping,' and observation cars. 
The first two features are also found on other express 
trains on yarious lines, in addition to the Limited trains. 

As a rule, it is possible to purchase through 
railway and steamer tickets from any point in 
Japan, Chosen, or Manchuria to the station 
nearest the desired mineral spring. The railway 
fares quoted in this book include the Transit 
tax on tickets. 

11 . In order that the actual Post-Office address 
may be known, the locations of the springs in their 
detailed descriptions are stated in the usual Japanese 
custom, viz., the mura (village) or machi (town) in which 
they are situated ; the gun (prefectural district, or county) ; 
and the ken or fu (prefecture). The last designation is 
applied only to three municipal prefectures: those in 
which are situated the cities of Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto. 

12. The mark(-)over many vowels (the usual 
Japanese practice) is to enable the reader to arrive as 
nearly as possible at the Japanese pronunciation of the 
word, Jthose so marked being given a long sound, 
thus,—Oita is pronounced O-ita, and Oita, short, as 
written. The pronunciation of all Japanese vowels follows 
the French custom and the syllables are not accented. 

13. The following brief list of prefixes and suffixes 
found in this book, together with their meaning, will be 
helpful:— 


Prefixes 



Moto-... 
Furu- ... 
Shin-\ 
Ara- I - ” 


Kami-. 
Naka- . 
Shimo- 

Mae- . 


• • 


large or larger 
small or smaller 
original or former 
old 

new 

upper 

middle 

lower 

front 


-ken 
-fu 
-no-kuni. 
-gun \ 
-gon I 


Suffixes 

prefecture 

province of 

county (or pre¬ 
fectural district) 


-machi ... 

-cho . 

-mura ... 
-yama 
-san 
-zan 
-take 
-dakc 
-oka... 
-kawa \ 
-gawa I 
-tani \ 
-dani \ 

-taki 1 
-dakif 

-onsen \ 

-yu / 

-no-yu ... 



town or street 
street 

village or hamlet 


mountain or hill 


low hill 

river or stream 
valley or gorge 

waterfall 

hot spring 
hot spring of 
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-jmja 
-miya 
- tern \ 
-‘/era i 

-ji > 

-do ... 
-bars I 
-bara] 
-iwa... 
-ishi... 
-mine 
-toy e 
-miebi 
-kaido 
saka \ 
-zaka I 
-ami * 
-kai 
-nada) 
-wan .. 
-banto.. 
-rnisaki, 
-Luc hi .. 


j Shinto shrine 

.. Buddhist temple 

small temple 
.. plain or prairie 
■■ rock 

■ stone 
. peak 

■ mountain pass 
- road or path 

• highway 

. ascent or slope 


bay 

peninsula 

promontory 
pool, deep pool 


-shima 1 
-jima i 
-in in a to. 

-ko . 

-yata ... 

-ike . 

-numa ... 
-*awn 1 
-zawa I " 
-kocn ... 
-;a 
-k wan 
-ken 
-en 
-ro 

-ryokan 


islet or island 


lagoon 

pond or small Jake 
marshy pond 

swamp or marsh 

park 


common suffixes to 
names of hotels, 
inns, etc. 

Measures 


about 

sbaku . 1 foot 

ken (H shako) 6 feet 
c/j.i WO ken).. 120 vards 
ri ( 36 cbo) ... 2'/ z miles 
tsabo . 36 square feet 
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Away from Beaten Tracks 

After seeing the famous places and sights of 
Japan, visitors who wish to get out of “ beaten 
tracks’’ into unfamiliar Japan cannot gather more 
interesting experiences than those obtainable at some 
of the Hot Springs of the Empire. Many of these 
springs are situated away from the regular routes of 
travel and are reached from small cities and villages, 
—which gives opportunities for seeing the everyday 
life of the Japanese village and country folk. In 
these places, more or less remote, the people still 
possess the simple, courteous charm of ancient 
Japan, and maintain the old customs of their joyous 
and kindly race more faithfully than their fellow- 
countrymen in the cities, who, to some extent, are 
being influenced by Western ways. 

Also, many of the springs are desirable retreats 
during vacation periods for those foreign residents 
who, after the winter’s activities, desire complete 
change, and invigoration of physical and mental 
powers. At some of these spas there is sea-bathing 

in addition to the mineral-spring baths, as at Atami 

% 

and Ito, Izu Peninsula; Senami, on the Japan Sea, 
in Niigata Prefecture; Asamushi, near Aomori, at 
the north end of the main island ; Wakura, on Noto 
Peninsula ; and at other places. 

Foreigners who like at all times to foregather 
with their own kind may slip away for rest and 
recreation to the springs at Miyanoshita in Hakone; 
Atami in Izu; to Kamakura, near Yokohama, for 
sea-bathing; to the Nikko—Lake Chuzenji district, 
and to Yumoto and its sulphur waters, just beyond ; 
or to other resorts. 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTORY 


J APAN, with its scenic beauty, its subtle attraction, its 

distinctive charm, is widely known the world over 
through many sources. Sacred Aft. Fuji, the marvel¬ 
ous temples, the mausolea of the Shoguns at Shiha 
{Tokyo) and at Nikko, beautiful Hakone, the panoramic 
Inland Sea, all are world famous. But while in a general 
way it is known that Japan and its possessions abound 
in mineral springs there is, after all, scant specific informa¬ 
tion about them, their extent, their efficacy in alleviating 
and curing various diseases, and their tonic virtues as a 
stimulant. 

With this information more available and wide-spread 
there is every reason to believe that in addition to the 
allurement of its renovrned historic objects and admirable 
scenes, Japan is destined to become one of the world’s 
great health resorts. 

Speaking broadly, the islands constituting the Empire 
of Japan are mountainous, carrying two prominent moun¬ 
tain systems, which meet in the central part of Hondo, 
the main island. Running parallel with these systems are 
volcanic chains: the A Tasu, Chugoku, and Aso Zones , and 
across the two systems run the Chishima, Kirishima, and 
Fuji Zones, the last intersecting the middle portion of 
Hondo, and, due to the geological and topographical 
formation of the country and the prevalence of volcanoes, 
mineral springs gush out all over Japan; therefore a 
mineral spring of some MRid is always within reasonable 
distance of any point. The majority of these springs are 
located amid beautiful scenery, in regions with agreeable 
temperature and good air and, together with their thera¬ 
peutic and climatic advantages, they are of material 
benefit in many ways. 

No country in the world is so blessed wfith natural 
hot springs as Japan. Just how many there are in the 
abundant endowment of the Empire is not exactly known, 
but 951 hot springs and 155 cold springs are of sufficient 
importance to be listed, and of these so far as the analyses 
have progressed, over 250 have been found to possess 
radio-activity, or the property of emitting special radia¬ 
tions like radium, as determined by Dr. R. Ishizu, and by 
Mr. Y. Kinugasa, chairman, Research Dept., Tokyo Hygienic 
Laboratory, the latter now in charge of this work. The 
majority of these springs have valuable medicinal qualities 
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—and most of them are unknown to the ordinary tourist 
by reason of their remoteness from the beaten tracks of 
travel, their difficulty of access, and the meagre accom¬ 
modations available, all of which is unfortunate, because 
many of the springs located in these distant places possess 
the highest therapeutic properties. As with springs the 
world over, the knowledge of the efficacy of the springs 
of Japan comes from experience and the results of their 
effect upon the human body during a long period of time. 

Many of the mineral springs of Japan are famous, but 
it does not always follow that the popularity of a spring 
is a measure of its medicinal value; therefore it is now 
purposed to disseminate desirable information relative to 
the individual merits of many of the springs so that the 
seeker may know the particular ones most likely to 
benefit him, and to supply data which will aid him in 
determining the springs that will most conveniently and 
agreeably meet his particular requirements. 


Chapter II 

GEOLOGY OF JAPAN 

The islands constituting the Empire of Japan extend 
for about 2,500 miles from subarctic waters to tropical 
seas, and the many active and extinct volcanoes found on 
them have led to the popular belief that they r consist for 
the greater part of volcanic rocks. 

This is strictly true of the Kuriles ( Chishima ) alone, 
northeast of Hokkaido, partially true of the north half of 
Hondo, the main island, and^f Kyushu, but it is not 
true of the south half of Hondo, or of Shikoku, although 
volcanic rock does cover a wide extent of the country. 
Japan proper and Chosen have been enormously influenced 
by several geological agencies,—the repeated modifications 
and transformations from the remotest era resulting in 
their present features. During the Palaeozoic and Tertiary 
ages these changes were exceedingly violent, though the 
general outlines of the islands were formed mainly during 
the Tertiary period. 

The Archaean gneiss, crystalline schists and granite 
which underlie the palaeozoic rocks of Japan are the pro¬ 
longation of that system found in Central China. This 
strata is particularly well developed in the Chosen 
Peninsula, and it also occurs in the backbone of the 
southern arc of the archipelago, through Kyushu, Shikoku, 
and Hondo . Slate and sandstone of palaeozoic formation 
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found in the deep valleys of Kyushu and of Shikoku, and 
the rounded hills of granite in Chugoku (the central pro*- 
vinces) along the Inland Sea, and in all Central Japan, 
contribute toward the distinctiveness of the scenery charac¬ 
teristic of Southern Japan. In Northern Japan these 
Archean and Palaeozoic mountains were cut into several 
blocks, as noted in the neighborhood of the Abukuma 
and Kitakami Rivers on the Pacific coast. Violent erup¬ 
tions of volcanoes occurred during the post-Tertiary age 
which strongly modified the configuration of the land 
throughout the country, especially in parts of Kyushu 
and Northern Japan. Its tufaceous deposits were then 
elevated and form the subdued mountains and hills 
characteristic of those districts. The terraced deposits of 
the old Quaternary epoch are also well developed in the 
coast regions. Coal, the most important mineral product 
of Japan, is found mostly in the Tertiary formation, not 
in the Carboniferous, as in other countries. Lignite, 
fossilized plants, and an invertebrate fauna are found in 
this formation. Diatomaceous earth also exists. Over all 
is the alluvium in which has been discovered the remains 
of several species of elephant. A number of fossils have 
been found in the marine beds of the Carboniferous system, 
marine deposits in the Trias proper, and plant remains 
in the Rhaetic beds. The Jurassic and Cretaceous beds 
are also in part marine and in part terrestrial. 

Principally among the igneous rocks occur: first, 
plutonic rocks, especially granite and diorite; second, 
volcanic rocks, chiefly liparite, andesite, and basalt. 
Granite, continuing for long distances, is the prevailing 
rock, but appears only in valleys of erosion and river 

boulders, in rocky proiectiotis on the coasts, and in the ridges 
of the mountains. It is a prominent part of the com¬ 
position of many of the mountains of the main island. 
The ores of the Chugoku, principally copper pyrites, are 
found in the old formations which here and throughout 
the country overlie the granite in parallel chains. 

Settsu Province is noted for its granite, which pre¬ 
dominates everywhere. It is noticeable in the railway 
cuttings between Hvogo and Osaka, and in the walls and 
temples of these cities, and at the waterfalls near Kobe. 
The best granite used in these districts,in buildings and 
other substantial constructions, is quarried at Mikage 
(Settsu) and the Japanese name of granite, Mikagcishi 
(stone of Mikage), is derived therefrom. It also occurs 
extensively in the hill country of the provinces of Omi, 
Mino, and Shinano on the north and Ise, Owari, Mikawa, 
and Totomi on the south. On the borders of Owari, 
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Mino, and Mikawa an abundant quantity of fine clay is 
produced as its disintegrated product, which is the raw 
material of the -very extensive ceramic industry of this 
district. Seto, the pottery center, is twelve miles north-, 
east of Nagoya. The Japanese name for porcelain, Seto- 
mono, is derived from that town. 

The granitic gorge in the valley of the Kiso River 
(southern part of Shinano Province), with its beautiful 
rapids and forests combining in scenery of exceeding beauty 
and grandeur, is not surpassed anywhere. 

Besides shapely conical mountains, agglomeratic rock 
often presents beautiful landscapes in the volcanic districts. 
Ragged peaks, sharp pinnacles, and precipitous cliffs are 
its characteristic features. The well known gorge of 
Yabakei in Kyushu, the gigantic cliff of Kankakei on 
Shodo Island in the Inland Sea, and the rocky needles of 
Myogisan near Karuizawa, are the best examples of these 
landscapes. 

Basalt commonly occurs in regular columnar struc¬ 
ture. Mysterious caves of this rock, formed by Nature’s 
hands: the Gembudo, near Kinosaki hot spring in Hyogo, 
and the Keya-no-bto, or “ Big gate of Keya,” in Kyushu, 
remind the observer of the famous Fingal’s Cave in 
Scotland. 

Chapter III 

VOLCANOES 

While there appears to be an intimate association 
between volcanoes and hot springs this relationship is not 
invariable, yet as the greater number of hot springs are 
close to the volcanic chains, a brief description of the 
volcanoes of Japan, which number 52, active and dormant, 
is pertinent to the subject matter of this volume. 

Numerous volcanoes were formed in the long axis of 
the islands along several trails, as well as on one large 
trail known as the Fuji Zone , crossing the main island, 
Hondo. With regard to their contour, the extinct and 
active volcanoes of the Empire can be divided into two 
types: simple cones, best represented by Aft. Fuji, and 
truncated cones with large caldera and central cones, like 
Aft. Hakone, in the mountainous district at the head of 
Izu Peninsula, between the bays of Sagami and Suruga. 

The perfect, splendid conical peak of Aft. Fuji, rising 
in singular grandeur, 12,467 feet above sea level, is the 
highest, most beautiful and most famous mountain in all 
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Japan. It is the “ National Mountain,” regarded as 
sacred by the Japanese, and for over 1000 years large 
numbers of pilgrims have climbed its slopes yearly in the 
short midsummer season, July and August, the only time 
in the year when the mountain lays aside its robe of 
snow. Quiescent since 1707, this Icing of mountains seems 
as if it might be permanently extinct, but judging from 
the history of volcanoes they are of uncertain temper and 
no one can safely prophesy when any extinct or dormant 
volcano may become active. 

Other noted peaks of a similar type to Mt. Fuji are 
Kaimon (dormant), 3,031 ft., about 37^ miles south of 
Kagoshima, in Kyushu, popularly known as Satsuma-Fuji 
(one of the most beautiful volcanoes in Japan); Nantai-zan 
(extinct), 8,190 ft., near Nikko; Iwaki-san (dormant), 
4,605 ft., in Aomori, the northernmost prefecture of 
Hondo; Iwate-yama, or Ganju-san (dormant), 6,830 ft., 
N-W. of Morioka, Iwate Prefecture, and Shiribeshi-dake 
(Makkarinupri) in HokkaidS (Yezo), often called Yezo-Fuji. 
All these peaks are also visited during the summer by 
mountain climbers and by pilgrims who worship at the 
summit shrines. 

In contrast to the Fuji cones is the second type with 
huge yawning craters of immense proportions—great amphi¬ 
theaters produced by gigantic explosions, whose areas 
have now become peaceful meadows and natural parks, 
with lakes and streams and famed mineral springs. 

The most remarkable of these caldera is that of Mt. 
Aso (active), 5,238 ft., in southern Kyushu, with the 
largest and most celebrated crater in the world. This 
natural marvel measures 17 miles from N. to S. and 9.8 
miles from E. to W. with a circumference of over 71 miles. 
Its walls rise almost symmetrically to heights between 
2,000* and 3,000 ft. with one break only (in the W. 
barrier) through which flows the Shira-kawa , or White 
River. Aso-san is really the covering name for five volcanic 
cones, four of which are extinct, the modern active one, 
Naka-dake (4,352 ft.), being on the W. flank. A number 
of hot springs and bathing resorts are situated around 
the foot of these peaks. The burning Aso-san is mentioned 
in the Chinese history of the Sui dynasty (A.D. 581-617). 
Eruptions have been recorded since the earliest chronicles 
of Japanese history. The latest was in 1919. Immense 
quantities of black ash and dust are often ejected which 
devastate farmlands through large areas. Au eruption in 
1894 made a number of rifts in the inner walls from 
which steam and smoke have issued ever since. Other 
outbreaks occurred in 1908 and 1910. Within the basin 
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of the crater there are three towns and eleven villages 
with a population close to 40,000. The actual ascent of 
Aso-san is easily made even by women not inured to 
walking,—the climb is declared to be the safest and most 
interesting in Japan, affording a unique experience. 

Another typical example of these large craters is Mt. 
Hakone , the general name of the mountainous district in 
Kanagawa Prefecture, within three hours’ railway journey 
from Tokyo. The region embraces a number of villages 
and mountains, and also Hakone Lake , its waters some¬ 
times reflecting the inverted image of Mt. Fuji. The 
landscape views from many points on the somma or ring 
of this extensive area attract visitors the year round. 
The whole district abounds in mineral springs. 

Other well known volcanoes more or less active are 
Koma-ga-takc (3,822 ft.), Tarumai (2,969 ft.), Noboribetsu 
(1,148 ft.), in Hokkaido; Azuma-yama (7,733 ft.), in 
Fukushima Prefecture; Bandai-san (6,037 ft.), also in 
Fukushima, whose tremendous outbreak in 1888 is his¬ 
torical ; Shirane (7,422 ft.), near Nikko, the one remaining 
active vent of this district, once highly volcanic, but which 
is now noted for its waterfalls, lakes, and scenery; also 
Shirane (10,330 ft.), in Gumma Prefecture, which erupted 
in 1902 and 1905. 

Mt. Asama (8,184 ft.)—with a crater over 400 yds. in 
diameter—easily accessible, in Nagano Prefecture, not far 
from Karuizawa, ranks next to Aso-san as the largest 
active volcano in Japan. It is usually emitting smoke. 
Sometimes a strong explosion will project its smoke and 
ashes to a height of 4 or 5 miles above its summit, and 
as volcanic ash is acidic, it produces sulphuric acid when 
mingled with water, causing injury to crops and sericul¬ 
ture. In periods of great ash emission the Kanto farms 
near Asama are damaged, as are those near Yake-dake 
in the Kiso district when that volcano is violent - , and at 
Aso in Kyushu at times of great activity, and when ash 
precipitation is feared in these districts, the people apply 
for prediction to Dr. Fusakichi Omori, professor of Seis¬ 
mology, Imperial University, Tokyo, one of the world’s 
authorities in this science, so that all possible precautions 
can be taken. Among historical eruptions perhaps the 
most famous was that of Asama in 1783, the year of 
the great Calabrian earthquake and of volcanic activity 
in Iceland. Then the Asama ash was probably borne 
round the world. Nasu (6,300 ft.), in Tochigi Pref., 
perpetually topped by its cloud of smoke, is noted also 
for its ancient baths. There is no authentic history of 
Japan before the 7th century. 
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Ordinarily the first evidence of volcanic activity 
observed by visitors to Japan from the American conti¬ 
nent is Mt. Mihara (2,500 ft.), on Oshima (also called 
Vries Island, the largest of the Seven Isles of Izu) olT the 
Bay of Salami. It is always sending out smoke. 



Saki hajima ikom Kagoshima City. 


In Kyushu, Sakiira-jim.i, " Cherry' Blossom Island,” 
(3,752 ft.), in Kagoshima Bay, is noted for its eruption 
in 1914, after lying practically dormant for 134 years. 

It is constantly’ discharging fumes which apparently do 
not interfere with the products of the orange orchards, 
tobacco fields, etc., or with life in the hamlets that dot its 
sides. Also in Kyushu are Kirixliiinu-yunm whose terminal 
peak, Takachiho-dakc (5,194 ft.), is active, and Uusen 
(4.4R0 ft.), in Nagasaki Prefecture. The latter is one of 
the popular summer resorts of Japan; its mineral springs 
(p. 349 ) arc highly regarded, and together with its salubri¬ 
ous climate, attract both natives and foreigners from all 
pnrts of the Orient. 

-Ml. Myogi, miles from Matsuida, Gumma Pref.. 
in the vicinity of Karuizawa, is an extinct volcanic region 
of peculiar formation, the skeleton of a very ancient 
volcano, which for ages has been subject to such power¬ 
ful and strange erosions that even geologically the original 
structure can Jnrdly be traced. Tlii^ synng.rclic of 
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volcanic grotesqueness draws a constant stream of sight¬ 
seers to wonder over its rugged peaks, its pinnacles of 
rock, and its many fantastic creations. 

Earthquakes 

Pertinent to the subject matter of this volume it may 
be said that seismic disturbances are frequent in Japan. 
Some of these natural phenomena originate in the bed of 
the Pacific Ocean, some in the Japan Sea and the Inland 
Sea, some in the islands of the Empire. Those of Pacific 
origin have sometimes caused tidal waves more disastrous 
than the earthquakes. 

The records of the Seismological Observatory of the 
Imperial University, Tokyo, show that in the quarter 
century ending in 1909, Japan experienced 37,642 shocks 
of sensible severity. These occurred in widely separated 
parts of the country, some in small areas. This daily 
average of four earthquakes a day for the three main 
islands may at first appear rather startling, but the 
frequency of minor shocks tends to bind the strata by 
eliminating weak cleavages and prevents the occurrence 
of severer shocks. According to authentic chronicles, 
covering the 1505 years ending in 1921, Japan experienced 
227 earthquakes that were disastrous in varying degrees ; 
this is at about the rate of one in 6# years. The average 
quake is a matter of momentary agitation and has no 
effect whatever. A violent earthquake may cause a Japan¬ 
ese wooden house to sway and incline before falling, and 
the inmates have a chance to escape, which was not the 
case in the great Messina earthquake in 1908, and other 
earthquakes elsewhere. Even the severest earthquakes aire 
considered less destructive to life and property than the 
fires which often follow them, as was the case after the 
great San Francisco earthquake in 1906. 

Dr. F. Omori, Tokyo, one of the greatest living 
authorities on earthquake phenomena, believes that Tokyo 
will be free from any such disastrous seismic visitation as 
that in 1855. He explains that Japan links two border¬ 
ing lines of the earth, one extending along the Pacific 
coast of the two American continents, the other extending 
from the northern coast of the Mediterranean to Taiwan 
(Formosa) via Asia Minor, the Caucasus, Turkestan, and 
the outer base of the Himalayas. The former experienced 7 
serious earthquakes in the eight years ending in 1906, the 
latter had 11 shocks from 1896 to 1906. japan, as the 
link, was also subject to earthquakes, but they were not 
synchronous with those in the two regions, and vice versa, 
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Japan experienced severe shocks while the two zones were 
not disturbed. The situation appears to have been 
reversed recently, Japan enjoying comparative repose while 
the Pacific coast of the two Americas and the European- 
Asiatic zone have been terribly shaken. This contrast is 
also true of different sections of Japan. The southern 
shores of Hondo (the main island) and of Shikoku Island 
were formerly the districts most subject to earthquakes, 
but of late the center of disturbance appears to have 
shifted to the northeastern districts of Hondo and to Hok¬ 
kaido. Dr. Omori, therefore, surmises that Japan as a 
whole and the southern shores of Hondo and of Shikoku in 
particular, will probably be safe from any disastrous 
earthquakes for some decades at least. 

At any rate, it seems as if travelers have little to 
fear from earthquakes in Japan, and the 55,963,053 people 
that populate Japan proper live as if the matter of 
earthquakes seldom entered their minds. 

Secular Movement 

The phenomenon of elevation of land areas is markedly 
shown in the Musashi Plain on which Tokyo is built. 
Maps of reasonable accuracy show that in the 11th 
century Tokyo Bay extended much farther north than it 
does now—the mouth of Tokyo’s largest river, Sumida 
(or Arakawa) was a considerable distance north of where 
it now enters the bay, and certain thickly populated 
lowlying districts of to-day were then under water. 

Dr. Edmund Naumann first directed attention to this 
movement when he learned that an edible sea-weed much 
favored by the Japanese, called Asakusa-nori, which grows 
only in salt water, was named from Asakusa, the place 
of its original provenance, which now is about three 
miles inland. Naumann concluded that “ formerly Tokyo 
Bay stretched farther over the whole level country of 
Shimosa and Hitachi and northwards as far as the plain 
of Kanto (covering eight provinces) extends; ” that 
“ the mountain country of Kazusa—Awa emerged from it 
an island, and that a current ran in a northwesterly 
direction between this island and the northern mountain 
margin of the present plain toward the northeast into the 
open ocean.” 

Relative to the northern portion of the main island 
(Hondo), there are marked signs of elevation along the 
Japan Sea side; while on the Pacific side, especially on 
the coasts of Rikuzen and Rikuchu Provinces there has 
been depression. Amongst other places, Kisagata (between 
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Sakata and Akita), on the Japan Sea side, formerly called 
the “ Matsushima of Dewa,” was a very beautiful lake, 
or lagoon, in which were numerous islets. The earthquake 
of 1806 drained the lake,—and the whole sea-coast for 
about fifteen miles has been upraised nearly nine feet. 
The volcanic force is more active on the Japan Sea side 
and the land elevation of the main island in that territory 
is more pronounced than elsewhere. 


Chapter IV 

MINERAL SPRINGS IN JAPAN 

As previously stated, Japan has more than 1,100* 
mineral springs of enough value to warrant chemical 
analysis, and this number is being added to continually 
with the completion of reports on the springs in Japan 
proper, the mountain regions of Chosen and other depen¬ 
dencies. 

North Half. The North Half of Japan has a wealth 
of mineral springs, the majority of them in the north¬ 
western quarter, some of them famoits for centuries for 
their medicinal qualities—and also many others highly 
rated by the Japanese for their curative values, but, on 
account of their location and poor accommodations they 
are almost unknown to the traveling public,—and this can 
be said also in relation to hundreds of the mineral 
springs of the Empire. 

Among the best known springs in the North Half are 
Asamushi, near the head of Aomori Bay, where, besides 
the springs there is excellent sea bathing, Onikobe, with 
its fukfage , or geyser, and Yuizumi, both in Miyagi 
Prefecture, situated in a district in which hot springs are 
plentiful, and Aone in the same prefecture. Kaminoyama 
in Yamagata, and the Iizaka and Higasliiyama hot springs 
in Fukushima are well known resorts. In the adjoining 
prefecture, Tochigi, on the south, are some very popular 
springs, particularly those of Nasu, Shiobara, and Yumoto 
( Nikko ). 

In Gumma Prefecture, S-W. of Tochigi, are Kusats'u, 
internationally famous for the efficacy of its sulphur baths, 
Isobe, and Ikao, one of the most beautiful summer hot 


* In enumerating the mineral springs it happens at most of 
the hot spring resorts that one or two springs are listed as the 
springs at that place. Frequently there are many more; as at 
Sainokawara ( Kusatsu ) p. 159, as a case in point, where there 
are 30 large springs and scores of smaller ones. If all were 
counted, the number of mineral springs in Japan would greatly 
exceed the figures given. 
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spring resorts in Japan, which though devastated by fire 
in August, 1920, has been rebuilt through the strenuous 
efforts of its citizens. The springs in Tochigi and Gumma 
Prefectures are all within a few hours’ run from Tokyo. 
To the south in Nagano , the bordering prefecture of 
Gumma, are Lake Suwa, with hot springs along its margin, 
noted too for its skating and winter sports, Asama 
(without relation to Asama volcano), where the inhabi¬ 
tants would much prefer a more abundant supply of cold 
water for everyday purposes than the hot water which 
gushes out everywhere; and Shihu and Bessho are also 
well known. Farther to the west in Ishikawa Prefecture, 
on Noto Peninsula, extending into the Sea of Japan, are 
the Wakura hot springs with an established reputation 
for their efficacy for rheumatic and dyspeptic troubles. 
The Yamanaka and Yamashiro springs in the same prefec¬ 
ture are regarded as pleasure resorts. 

Hokkaido. In Hokkaido there are many springs which 
now, however, are so inconvenient to reach that visitors 
go principally to Noboribetsu, the most noted hot spring 
resort on the island, situated in a region of magnificent 
* scenery, about 15 miles by rail from Muroran, on the 
south coast; to Jozankei , 22 miles from Sapporo, and to 
Yunokawa, near Hakodate. 

Fuji Zone. Entering the F'uji Zone it is a singular 
fact that while there are several noted hot springs in the 
district there is none on Mt. Fuji. Miyanosliita , so 
popular with foreigners as an all year round resort, is 
the most noted in Hakone—followed by the springs known 
since medieval days as the “ Seven Hot Springs .” (now 
increased to twelve) situated at various places scattered 
along the banks of the river Hava-kawa (which flows 
from the crater lake, Hakone), of which Miyanoshita is 
one: the others are at Yumoto, Tonosawa, Sokokura, 
Dogasbima, Koxvakidani, Kiga , Gora, Scngokuhara, Uba- 
go, Ashino-yu, and Yunohana-zawa. 

Izu Peninsula. In Shizuoka Prefecture. This peninsula 
is abundantly supplied w r ith hot springs. At Atami is the 
celebrated geyser O-yu (“Great Hot Water”), and with 
its comfortable hotel accommodations Atami is now a 
recognized fashionable watering place. Other hot springs 
in Izu that attract bathers are the very old springs of 
ltd with over 500 baths; Shuzenji, its springs noted since 
ancient times for their efficacy for rheumatism; Izusan, 
Yugawara, aud Nagaoka. 

South Half. While fewer springs are found in the 
South Half of Japan than in the North there are several 
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bot and cold springs situated in this territory whose fame 
is widespread,—notably Do go, on Shikoku Hand, Deppu, 
Oita Pref., and Uaxea, in Nagasaki Prefecture. Many 
visitors to Japan make special efforts to visit these resorts. 

Continuing the survey, there are near Osaka the well 
known carbonated cold springs at Taknraznka and Ilirano, 
from which great quantities of the bot tied water known 
respectively as “ Tansan " and " Hit a no Water " are sent 
to many markets both at home and abroad. Within easy 
reach of Osaka and Kobe is Arima, noted for the medicinal 
value of its waters for many diseases. 

Following the coast along the Sea of Japan the best 
known hot springs arc Kinosnki, llvogo Prof., a very old 
spa. near which is Gembti-db (basalt grottos) with caves 
of curious formation ; Afisasa, Tottori Prof., also known 
from the early centuries, whose 40 springs arc rated high 
in the treatment of neuralgia, rheumatism, and other 
ailments—and with good reason, because the springs of 
Misasa stand second among the world’s hot springs in 
radio-activity—and close by is Sckiganc, whose springs 
rank second in radio-activity among Japan’s hot springs; 
then comes Tnnntsuhiiri, the most noted hot spring in 
Shimanc Prof., with beautiful Lake Shinji in sight; and 
Shigaku, in the same prefecture, efficacious for diseases of 
the stomach and intestines. Tawarayama . in Yamaguchi 
Prof., is the popular spa for the people of the district. 

Kyushu. Among the abundant hot springs on the 
island of Kyflshii the most prominent arc Deppu, with 
over 1,000 baths, and Unzen (already referred to), and 
Obama. A novelty at Beppu is the sand-baths along the 
shore where the bathers, naif buried in the sand, revel in 
the heat of the underlying water. Other well known 
springs on the island arc Xfusashi and Funakoya, in 
Fukuoka Pref.; Taken and Karatsu in Saga Pref.; the 
springs of the Aso district, and those of Yamaga and 
Hinagu, all in Kumamoto Prefecture. In Kagoshima 
Pref., the cold springs of Anraku, noted for their ferrugi¬ 
nous and carbonate properties, are much visited, and so 
arc the hot springs near Aft. Kirisbima. 
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Chapter V 

PACTS ABOUT THE MINERAL SPRINGS 

Their Situation. No counter affords such a diversity 
of choice to visitors as Japan in the selection of mineral 
springs. Hot springs are bountifully scattered through¬ 
out the country: near volcanoes and far from volcanic 
districts, on mountain sides and in valleys, on plains, in 
lakes and rivers, along the sea shore and in the sea 
bottom. This wide range between mountain altitudes 
and sea level, and the great number of medicinal springs 
available for any one particular ailment, enables the 
visitor to make a choice of the springs themselves not 
only in relation to the therapeutic value but also in 
relation to their climatic and scenic attractions. Most 
of the mineral springs are located in regions which are 
charming in their beauty and in the simplicity of their 
rustic setting. Considered from their attractive topo¬ 
graphical features the springs may be grouped: 

1. Those situated on high mountains with the dis¬ 
tinctive atmosphere that marks the altitudes and with 
magnificent views, among them Renge (5,445 ft.), in 
Niigata Pref., Tateyama (4,627 ft.), in Toyama, Bandai 
(4,000 ft.), in Fukushima. 

2. Those on mountain sides commanding picturesque 
outlooks such as Ikao in Gumma Pref., Akakura in 
Niigata, Nasu in Tochigi. 

3. Those in ravines and valleys with thick forests in 
the neighborhood like Shiobara in Tochigi Pref., Naka- 
busa in Nagano. 

4. Those at the seaside combining the benefits of sea 
air and sea bathing: Obama in Nagasaki Prefecture, 
Yuzaki ( Sedo-no-kanayama)_ in Wakayama, Atami and 
Ito in Shizuoka, Beppu in Oita, Ibusuki in Kagoshima, 
Asamushi in Aomori, Wakura in Ishikawa. 

5. Those near or at a lake, affording diversified 
scenery, like Yumoto near Nikko, Ashi-no-yu in Hakone, 
Suwa in Nagano, Togo and Asozu in Tottori, Kata- 
yamazu in Ishikawa. 

Some of the hot springs are found at great heights, 
and considered merely for their altitude, the most notable 
ones among many others are Shibu near Lake Suwa 
(6,950 ft.), Nakabusa (5,300 ft.), in the Japan Alps, 
Manza (5,180 ft.), in Gumma Pref., Yumoto-Nikko (5,088 
ft.), Sandogoya (5,000 ft.), in Nasu, Kamikochi (4,720 ft.), 
in Nagano, Kusatsu (4,500 ft.), in Gumma, and Goshiki 
(3,000 ft.), in Yamagata. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE MINERAL SPRINGS 


Flow. The nature and quantity of flow of the hot 
springs vary greatly. In some of the most active springs 
the water is discharged in geysers (called fuki-age). Of 
these the best known is O-yu, the intermittent spring at 
Atami, which once threw out its jets with so much power 
that, for safety, it was half covered with a stone grotto 
to break its force, but even thus restricted its activity in 
full play is astonishing, and is a constant attraction. Oni- 
kobe, in Miyagi Pref., is another well known geyser—the 
water ejected attained the height of 20 ft. until recently. 
It now reaches about 5 ft. Funto-yu (Obama), is also an 
intermittent hot spring. Senami, in Niigata Pref., makes 
a sensational discharge, its column of boiling water 
shooting up more than 90 ft. above ground. 

Quoting Bunsen , these hydrothermal manifestations 
are caused by explosive action, due to the heating of the 
water, under pressure, in the lower part of the geyser 
tube or discharge channel. This theory rests on the 
accepted principle that the boiling point of water increases 
with pressure and that the boiling point at the bottom 
of a long tube is considerably higher than at the top. 
When heat is applied and maintained at the bottom of 
such a tube the heated water after a time acquires 
sufficient elastic force to overcome the weight of the 
superincumbent water; and the relief from compression 
during the ascent is so great that steam is generated 
rapidly and in such an amount that it violently ejects 
much of the water contained in the tube. 

Apart from the geysers the quantity of flow at some 
other hot springs is so copious that it forms sizable 
streams, as at Noboribetsu (Hokkaido ), Beppu and Kamc- 
gawa in Oita Pref., Onikobe (Miyagi), Kirishima (Kago¬ 
shima), and Omaru, in the Nasu district (Tochigi). At 
Noboribetsu the large Oyu-numa Lake is made by the 
water of sulphur springs in the lake bottom, and at 
Beppu, ponds of considerable size are formed. At the 
Shigaku springs (Shimane) the flow is in volume sufficient 
to turn the wheels of some of the mills in the valley. 

The vents or orifices from which the springs flow are 
also diverse; some are located in caves: Ogawa and 
Futami in Toyama Pref .; Shigaku (Shimane ); Shin-Goshiki 
(Yamagata) ; Hashiri-yu, Izusan, near Atami; Benten, 
Nasu district (Tochigi). The Dokko-no-yu spring, Shuzenji 
(Shizuoka) is in a rock in the middle of a river, and the 
Tamatsukuri (Shimane) springs boil out of the river bed: 
Togo's ( Tottori ) come from the bottom of a lake, and 
others are situated in the most unlooked for places. At 
ltd, near Atami, and at Beppu, springs underlie much of 
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die surface—and in particular at Bcppu, Noboribetsu, and 
Owakidani (in Hakone) the mere thrust of a walking 
stick in the ground at some places is followed by the 
ooze of hot water. 

Temperature (See Table, p. 19). At their source the 
temperature of the water of a few of the springs is 
extremely high, oyer 100° Centigrade-212° Fahrenheit. 
The O-yu, at Atami, registers 108 °C.-226 °F.; Unagi-yu, at 
Narugo, 103° C.-217° F., Fukiage-yu, at Onikobe, 100° C.~ 
212°F. (both in Miyagi Pref.), and the Senami-Funto 
(Niigata) 102° C.-215° F. A number of springs range 
between 90°-100° C. (194°-212° F.)—among them the 
springs at Kamegawa, Obama, Myoban, Ureshino, Unzen, 
and Hiraochi in Kyushu; Noboribetsu, Hokkaido; Naka- 
busa, Nagano ; Yumura, Hyogo ; Futami, Toyama ; Osore- 
yama, Aomori; Wakura, Ishikawa; Furo-sen, Akita; 
Yunomine , Wakayama; Hokuto , Taiwan (Formosa). 
Below 90°C. there are hundreds of springs covering all 
ranges of temperature down to 25°C.-77°F. which now 
is the universally accepted division between hot and cold 
springs. 

The Japanese people are noted for their predilection 
for hot, almost scalding baths in their homes. The hottest 
baths taken at the springs are those at Kusatsu , Gumma 
Pref., where the temperature at the source of the soring 
supplying the famous Netsu-no-yu bath-house, about 
136° F., is reduced in transit and at the baths to about 
120° F. (see p. 164, Time Bath). The Jaoanese are singularly 
indifferent as to the time of their baths; with perfect 
impunity, just after a meal, they will take a bath so hot 
that the average foreigner could not bear even his hand 

in it. 

Because of some unexplained peculiarity of the climate 
of Japan foreigners have found that hot baths suit them 
better than cold. Robust persons may end up with a cold 
shower—but the effect of the hot bath is impaired. It 
seems paradoxical to say that the hotter the bath the 
greater the freedom with which one may afterward expose 
oneself to the cold air—but it is true. When a hot bath 
causes a chilly reaction it is because the water was not 
hot enough, or the body was not sufficiently immersed. 
Furthermore, in Japan the hot spring bath in summer is 
not enervating. The reaction brings a sense of delightful 
coolness to the bather. 

Chemical Composition. The composition of the springs 
of Japan is of such wide variety that visitors are afforded 
an unusual field in their choice. Every chemical element 
known to the hot springs of the world is contained in 
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the Japanese springs. While simple and salt springs 
predominate, the greater number of the remainder are 
sulphur springs, closely followed by alkaline carbon- 
dioxated springs. Kusatsu , Kannawa , Nasu, Noboribctsu, 
Kirishima , and others, carrying free mineral acids, are 
distinctive, especially Kusatsu, Kannawa, and Nasu in 
their alumina and iron content. Many springs contain 
small proportions of boric acid, iodine, bromine, lithium, 
manganese, and other compounds. (See Chapter VI— 
Classification.) 

Sinter Deposits. Many of the mineral springs, espe¬ 
cially the earthy carbondioxated and 
sulphur springs, deposit some of their 
chemical constituents in greater or less 
abundance at their source, along the 
course of their outflow, in their con 
duits, and at the bathing places. These 
deposits, called sinter deposits, vary 
in form, structure, texture, and color 
according to the composition and 
temperature of the water, the velocity 
of flow, and other conditions: all these 
determining the rate of growth of 
different sinters. 

The small sinter cone described 
under Obama (p.359) is an example 
of such deposit. The accompanying 
illustration shows a pair of weights 
(Pu-chiri) for the kakemono (hanging 
scroll picture seen in Japanese homes) 
made from the regularly stratified 
calcite sinter deposit of the Shigaku 
hot spring (Shimane Pref.)> such as are 
sold as souvenirs to visitors. They 
are yellowish-brown in color, the differ¬ 
ent layers varying in intensity. Sinter 
collects on wood, loose branches, 
leaves, etc., and is sometimes found in 
the shape of small balls. 

fo-chin. Means of Access. While some of 

iSee p. 3401 . the springs may be reached directly by 

the Government Railway Main and 
Branch Lines and by light railway, many of them require 
further conveyance: but everywhere enterprising natives 
have established either a motor car or basha (carriage) 
service (or both) to the springs, and electric or horse 
tramways are often available, and the jinrikisba is ever 
present. When considerable distances are to be covered 
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the jiarikisha charge is usually about as much, perhaps a 
little less, than the charge made for a special motor car. 
In all cases it is advisable to ascertain, in advance, just 
what the charge will be for tlic conveyance desired by 

the traveler. The means 
of access and the con¬ 
veyances available will 
lx- found in the detail¬ 
ed description of each 
spring. 

The motorbua in 
general service to anil 
from tlie springs to the 
rail line is usually an 
ordinary automobile- 
charging so much per 
person. There are a 
few real omnibuses : 
jiMiiiMiA K<mi to Miyanoshita, 

Yonezawa to Onogawa, 

etc. As to the basha, 
a one-horse vehicle 
designed to carry four 
people with more or 
less discomfort, one 
writer observes that 
“ the designer of the 
basha started out to ■ • 
build a gondola. Them 
he put wheels under it 
and in order to give 
the horse an interest, 
added a pair of shafts.” 

The traveler in Japan 
should at least try one 
basha ride, after which 
it will be optional with 
ment is repeated. 




i 




Hash a 


him whether or not the ex per i- 

P rc 

mineral springs enter the commercial world. The most 
important ami the one which is an item in the export 
trade is sulphur, which is taken from many volcanoes, 
from hot spring deposits made in ancient days, or it is 
recovered from the fumes issuing from the volcanoes, as 
at Nnsti. The sulphur incrustations left by the waters 
of the Kusatsu springs arc also gathered. Sinter de-|K>sits, 
the dried sediment of the water, called Yu-no-hnna 
(" Flower olVtffc Hot Smjhc"), are sold i|t Kii.'Utsti. Ikao, 
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Ilakone, Shiobara, Arinin, Beppu, and many other places, 
for nse in home baths. This is a white precipitate often 
containing sulphur, iron oxide, and alumina, which collects 
on straws and other matter placed in the hot water 
streams. It is taken home by visitors—a small bag of it 
being steeped in the bath water—affording at least some 
of the qualities of the spring. The chalybeate (iron) 
springs at Ik no, Arimn, and the Ilcppu District supply a 
dye-stuff used for coloring textiles, which visitors preserve 
as souvenirs. The flavor of the Isobe sembei (wafer) Is 
largely due to the spring water used in its preparation at 
this old resort. Isvbc mineral spring salt, produced by 
evaporation, is similar to Carlsbad Sprudel Salts, and 
the water from many common salt springs is boiled down 
and made into salt. Products of Beppu are alum—which 
is taken from alum-cartli alter it has Ix-en acted upon by 
sulphureous steam—and white clay (produced by solfatnric 
action on volcanic rocks, etc.), used ns a bleaching element 
in paper manufacture. Calcareous deposits, found in 
Akita Pref., in the north, are used as u flux in smelting 
furnaces. 

The springs named in this chapter, as well as many 
otlur springs, ore described in full in the pages following. 

Referring to the list on p. 19: the name of the spring 
with the high temperature listed will lx- found in the 
description of the resort. All springs at these resorts do 
not have the high temperature given. 
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A FEW RESORTS WITH SPRINGS OF HIGH TEMPERATURE 



Temperature 

-a 10 , 

^ V* 

O <n 
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No. 



«'o 

o.t! ys 

Classification 

Location 







C. 

F. 

^ r) O 

* S 

j 

i 

BfcS° 

W a 






about 




1 

10*.®° 

226.4° 

1296 

0.04 

earth-muriated 



1 


• 


common salt. 

Atami 

2 

103.0° 

217.4° 


0.13 

alkaline sulphur 

Narugo 

3 

4 

102.0° 

100.0° 

215.6° 

212.0°- 

9000 

270 

0.06 

common salt ... 
salt . 

Senami 

Onikobe 

5 

99 . 0 ° 

210.2° 


0.22 


Kamegawa 

Myoban 

6 

08.0° 

208.0° 

373 

sulphur . 

7 

07.0° 

206.6° 

324 


vitriol. 

Noboribetsu 

8 

00.0° 

204.8° 


1.14 

alkaline sulphur 

Nakabusa 

9 

05.0° 

203.0° 

abun¬ 






dant 

1.76 

alkaline carbon- 







dioxated. 

Yumura 


_ | 





(Hyogo- 

ken) 

10 

05.0° 

203.0° 


1.11 

sulphur . 

Futami 

11 

05.0° 

203.0° 

216 


acid alum.. 

Osoreyama 

12 

04.0° 

201.2° 


0.64 


Obama 

13 

03.0° 

199.4° 


6.93 

earth-murikted 


01,0° 




common salt. 

Wakura 

14 

195.8° 

3060 


iron . 

Furo-sen 

15 

00.0° 

194.0° 

1555 


saline bitter sul¬ 



00.0° 




phur . 

Yunomine 

16 

194.0° 

3600 


salt . 

Hiraochi 

17 

*8.5° 

191.3° 


0.18 

common salt ... 

Yugawara 

18 

88.0° 

190.4° 

| 

1.42 

sulphur (?) . 

Kuzu 

19 

88.0° 

190.4° 


1.97 

simple. 

Yubiso 

20 

87.0° 

188.6° 

4200 


alum. 

Shiose 

21 

84.0° 

183.2° 

270 


simple. 

Dai 

22 

83 0° 

181,4° 

179.6° 

130 

1.13 

Karai-Suwa 

23 

82.0° 

5148 

sulphur . 

Nozawa 

24 

82.0° 

179.6° 

J 

207 


saline sulphated 



80.3° 




bitter . 

Hokonagi 

25 

176.6° 


0.28 

salt . 

Urai 

26 

80.0° 

176.0° 

4680 


acid . 

Ora 

27 

80.0° 

176.0° 

135 


common salt (?) 

Masan 

28 

80.0° 

176.0° 



salt . 

Shiriuchi 

29 

70.3° 

174.8° 


0.18 

simple. 

Toi 

30 

70.0° 

174.2° 


1.13 

sulphated bitter 

Asamushi 

31 

79.0° 

174.2° 

648 

0.70 

saline bitter. 

Yujiku 

32 

79 0° 

174.2° 


0.89 

salt . 

Shimogamo 

33 

78.0° 

1724° 


1.87 

common salt ... 

Kuradate 

34 

77.0° 

170.6° 

1400 

0.36 

saline common 

Shuzenji 






salt . 

Owani 

35 

77.0° 

170.6° 



salt . 

36 

76 0° 

168.8° 

389 

0.64 

bitter . 

Shido-dai 

37 

76.0° 

168.8° 


1.40 

sulphated com¬ 







mon salt . 

Shibu 


76.0° 





[Hirao] 

38 

168.8° 


1.33 

muriated sul¬ 







phated bitter. 

Yudanaka 

39 

76.0° 

168.8° 

152 

3.21 

earth-muriated 







common salt. 

Awara 

40 

41 

42 

76 0° 

168.8° 

...... 

0.30 

58.18 


Yunotani 

Misasa 

75.0° 

167.0° 

| 


71.0° 

159/8° 

)0$e 

142.14 

simple thermahi 

Misasa 
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Chapter VI 

CLASSIFICATION 


Class of springs 

North 

Half* 

South 

Half* 

Chosen 

Taiwan 

South 

Man¬ 

churia 

Total 

Simple cold...... 

101 

54 

6 

0 

— 

161 

Simple thermal. 
Simple carbon- 

130 

95 

10 

2 

4 

241 

dioxated . 

Earthy carbon- 

10 

11 

0 

2 

0 

23 

dioxated . 

Alkaline carbon- 

12 

4 

0 

2 

0 

• 

18 

dioxated . 

93 

56 

0 

4 

0 

153 

Common salt... 

147 

32 

5 

3 

1 

188 

Bitter . 

57 

21 

o 

1 

0 

79 

Iron . 

30 

2 

3 

1 

0 

36 

Sulphur . 

Acid hydrogen 

93 

34 

9 

6 

0 

142 

sulphide . 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

Acid vitriol. 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

7 

Alum vitriol ... 
Under examina¬ 

5 

3 

j 

0 

3 

0 

11 

tion . 

71 

28 

35 

2 

— 

136 

% 

Total . 

764 

342 

68 

27 

5 

1206 

I 1 


There are so many mineral springs in Japan that, up 
to this time, it has been impossible to investigate, analyze, 
and classify every one of them, but the composition of 
the majority of them has been determined. 

The springs are classified according to their chemical 
composition, based on the modern physico-chemical theory 
of solution, determined by the quantity of dissolved solid 
constituents contained in 1 kilogram ( 1,000 grams ) of the 
spring water. 

Due to the combined action of the temperature and the 
chemical constituents of the spring, the topography and 
climate of the spa, and the change in the life of the visitor 
while there, etc., it is very difficult to determine the spe- 


* See Maps facing pp. 81, 295. See p. V for arbitrary line divid 

ing North Half from South Half. North Half includes Hokkaido : 
South Half includes Kyushu and Shikoku. 
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cific efficacy of mineral springs. However, incorporated 
in this classification of the springs is a summary of the 
diseases benefited by the springs of each class. Diseases 
prohibited are also given. Space permits listing only a 
few of the springs of the different classes. 

Diseases for which especial care in the choice of a 
mineral spring is desirable are those which are acute and 
feverish, those which produce an emaciated condition (such 
as progressed tuberculosis and cancer), organic troubles 
of the heart, kidneys and nerve-centers, and those diseases 
which produce vein callus and cerebral hemorrhage. 


A FEW NOTED MINERAL SPRINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 

TO CHEMICAL COMPOSITION* 


Simple Cold Springs 


No. 





Spa 


Prefecture 


Alti¬ 
tude 
in ft. 


Komono. 

Murasugi ... 

Shimobe . 

Takayama.. 
Nekonaki ... 
Fukuroda ... 
Koshikiiwa- 
shinden ... 
Sekine- 
yunosawa 

Kaidani . 


Mie. 

Niigata. 

Yamanashi 

Gifu. 

Fukushima 
Ibaraki. 


Hyogo 


2500 

400 

1200 


Yamagata. 
Okayama.. 


Average 

Temperature 


F. 




29° 

25.6° 

35° 

11.5° 

22 ° 

34° 

15° 

28° 

14.5° 


84.2 
78.1 
95° 
52.7° 
71.6® 
93.2° 

59° 

82.4° 

58.1° 


Total 
residue 
in gram, 
average 



Pure cold springs are without distinctive chemical proper¬ 
ties. The internal use of cold spring water promotes eva¬ 
cuation of the bowels, especially when taken on an empty 
stomach in the morning. This action is assisted by bodily 
exercise. If quick action of the water is desired, it should 
be taken warm. Cold spring baths are recommended to 
persons disposed to take cold. They are also considered 
helpful in reducing surplus fat, although proper diet and 
exercise are both essential in assisting to this ^result,— 


* For much of the information as to the use and value of 
some of the mineral springs in disease, the editor is indebted 
to The Principles ana Practice of Medical Hydrology, by R. 
Fortescue Fox, 1913, and to Dr. Kaichiro Manabe, medical 
lecturer, Tokyo Imperial University. 
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CLASSIFICATION 


and per contra , cold baths should not be taken by 
nervous persons and convalescents, nor by persons whose 
fat must be conserved. The actual effects of cold baths 
depend, of course, upon their duration'' and temperature 
in each case. In general, cold spring water is beneficial for 
nervous troubles, melancholia due to brain congestion, and 
debility after illness. 


Simple Thermals 


No. 

Spa 

- > | 

Prefecture 

Alti¬ 
tude 
in ft. 

Average 

Temperature 

Total 
residue 
In gram, 
average 




• 

C. 

F. 

1 

Yumoto & 
Tonosawa 

Kanagawa 

$ 

160 

44.7° 

112.5° 

0.66 

2 

Ubago. 

f | 

2877 

40° 

104° 

0.66 

3 

Dogo . 

Ehimc. 

36 

44.5° 

112.1° 

0.81 

4 

Beppu . 

Oita. 

60 

53° 

127.4° 

0.81 

6 

Ito. 

Shizuoka ... 

— 

46.9° 

116.4° 

0.98 

6 

Takeo. . 

Saga . 

100 

49° 

120.2° 

0.77 

7 

Kami &Shi- 
mo-Suwa . 

Nagano . 

Fukushima 

2600 

66.3° 

149.6° 


8 

Iizaka . 

650 

60° 

140° 

0.94 

9 

Nasu. 

Tochigi . 

4500 

64.5° 

130.1° 

0.72 

10 

Nagaoka ... 

Shizuoka ... 

— 

48.6° 

119.3° 

0.70 

11 

Asama . 

Nagano. 

1600 

44.8° 

112.6° 

0.45 

12 

Andai . 


1643 

55.5° 

131.9° 

0.95 

13 

On-yo . 

Chosen . 

— 

43° 

109.4° 

0.21 

14 

Aone. 

Miyagi . 

Tottori 

1800 

47.5° 

117.6° 

0.54 

16 

Togo. 

... 

44.5° 

112.1° 

0.93 

16 

Tochiomata 

Niigata. 

Shizuoka ... 

920 

38.5° 

101.3° 

0.28 

17 

Hatake . 

— 

39° 

102.2° 

0.77 

18 

Kona . 

If • • • 

— 

62° 

125.6° 

— 

19 

Tawara- 
yama . 

Yamaguchi 

1000 

41° 

106.8° 

0.08 

20 

Hokuto . 

Taiwan. 


56.8° 

132.4° 

0.66 

21 

Arifuku . 

Shimane ... 

900 

46.8° 

116.8° 

0.29 

22 

Misasa .* 

Tottori. 

60 

69.3° 

156.7° 

0.87 

23 

Kashi . 

Fukushima 

3000 

49.8° 

121.6° 

— 

24 

Innai-yuno- 
sawa. 

Akita. 

679 

40.3° 

104.6° 

0.13 

26 

Kami-kochi. 

Nagano. 

4725 

53.5° 

128.3° 


26 

O-yu. 

Niigata. 

900 

55° 

131° 

0.38 

27 

Karttrusu ... 

Hokkaido.. 

800 

64° 

129.2° 

0.96 

28 

Yumura. 

Shimane ... 

600 

43° 

109.4° 

0.32 


Thermals are springs that issue from the earth at a 
higher temperature than 37° C.-98.5 0 F. throughout the 
year—poor in free carbon dioxide and dissolved solid con¬ 
stituents —less than 1 gram of free carbon dioxide; i.e., 
containing few chemical constituents. Simple earthy- 
thermals are also included in this division. The healing 
quality of this class of springs is based upon the action 
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of the water and the temperature,—its effect is upon or 
through the surface of the skin. 

Bath : The diseases benefited are muscular and articular 
rheumatism, chronic eczema, nervous troubles (hysteria 
and nervous debility), slight affections of the spinal cord, 
nerve paralysis (permanent hemiplegia and infantile para¬ 
lysis), chronic diseases of women’s genital organs, chronic 
prostatitis, convalescence, wounds, and scrofula. 


In all the tables that follow, the “ Therapeutically 
essential constituents ” are given in their chemical symbols 
or formula. 

Key 

CO2 —carbon dioxide MgCl 2 =magnesium chloride 

Ca(HC03)2 =calcium , H 2 S = Sulphur hydrogen gas 
bicarbonate Br = bromine 

Mg(HCO g )2=/nagnes/un3 1 = iodine 

bicarbonate HB0 2 =6 or/c acid 

NaHC0 2 = sodium Fe(HC03) 2 = iron bicarbonate 

bicarbonate Fe 2 (S0 4 ) 3 = ferric sulphate 

NaCl = sodium chloride FeS0 4 = iron sulphate 

Na 2 S0 4 = sodium sulphate Al 2 (S0 4 ) 2 =a/um sulphate 
CaCl 2 —calcium chloride HC1 =hydrochloric acid 
CaS0 4 =calcium sulphate H 2 SO +=sulphuric acid 


Simple Carbondioxated Springs 


No. 

Spa 

Prefecture 

Average 

Temperature 

Total 

residue 

in 

grams, 

average 

Therapeuti¬ 
cally essential 
constituents, 
average : 

free COa 




c.. 

F. 


in grm. 

1 

Beppti. 

Oita.. 

57.8° 

136° 

0.83 

1.32 

2 

Anma- 

Jigokudani. 

Hyogo . 

17.0° 

62.6° 

0.24 

1.16 

3 

4 

Takarazuka* 

Kosen. 

Ftinakoya ... 

»f . 

Fukuoka... 

16.6° 

19.8° 

61.9° 

67.6° 

0.58 

0.17 

1.54 

5 

Kobe- 

Jareyama... 

Hyogo . 

21.5° 

70.7° 

0.75 

1.94 

1.14 

6 

Su-o. 

Taiwan. 

23.° 

73.4° 

0.14 

1.57 

7 

Oshio. 

Fukushima 

cold 

cold 

0.08 

3.07 

8 

Amabe . 

Gifu. 

15° 

59° 

0.43 

1.00 
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Springs containing more than 1 gram of free carbon 
dioxide, and less than 1 gram of dissolved solid constit¬ 
uents are named simple carbondioxated springs. 

These waters are used internally and externally,—some 
of them are sold exclusively as table water. When taken 
cold the water promotes the peristaltic action of the sto¬ 
mach, and therefore cleanses and clears it of its contents. 
The carbon dioxide tends to increase the appetite, and if 
the water is drunk with, or preferably, after a meal, it 
assists digestive action and lessens flatulency, or fullness, 
sometimes resulting from a too generous meal. When taken 
too frequently or in too large quantities, the gastric juice 
is diluted too strongly, and the stomach becomes dilated 
and disturbed in its functions. For the same reason it is 
unsuitable to use table water impregnated with an excess 
of carbon dioxide, as is used with artificial carbonic acid 
waters, unless diluted. 

Internal Use: When taken moderately the water is 
beneficial in alleviating digestive troubles, constipation, 
atony, catarrh of the stomach and upper intestines, urinary, 
kidney and bladder diseases, disturbed assimilation, uric 
acid diathesis, gout, poisonings, and arteriosclerosis. When 
beginning treatment some patients take milk (suitably 
warmed) with the spring water. 

Bath: The air-cell bath of the spring must be employed. 
Baths are beneficial for heart diseases, slight affection of 
the spinal cord, anemia, convalescence, chronic diseases of 
women’s genital organs. Skin diseases are not benefited 
by these baths. 


Earthy Carbondioxated Springs 


No. 




Spa 

I 

1 

Temperature 

Shiraya 

(Nara) . 

Sawaguchi 
(Akita)..:... 
Shoseido 
(Chosen) ... 

These are 

cold 

springs 


Total Therapeutically essential 
residue constituents, average: 

„ free I Ca I Mg 

a C °• in HCO.),(HCO,), 

* grin. m grm. in grm. 


1.42 

1.46 

2.04 


.44 

.71 

.93 


.12 

.06 

.57 


. Springs which contain more than 1 gram of both free 
carbon dioxide and the dissolved solid constituents. Similar 
to simple carbondioxated springs these waters can be used 
as carbonic acid baths, as they contain free carbon dioxide, 
if in heating they are protected against loss of carbonic 
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acid. The presence of earth-alkaline metals also gives them 
a slight astringent property, of value in the treatment of 
some skin diseases. The water may be taken internally— 
with the same effect as with the water of simple carbon¬ 
dioxated springs, and it is recommended by competent 
authorities for chronic diarrhea, gout, urine concrement, 
catarrh of the bladder and urinary passage, dyspepsia, and 
inflammation of the spine. 

Alkaline Springs 

Alkaline springs contain more than 1 gram of dissolved 
solid constituents, hydrocarbonate and alkaline properties 
predominating. When the quantity of free carbon dioxide 
exceeds 1 gram, the springs are called alkaline carbondioxated 
springs. When either chlorine, sulphate, or alkaline earth 
metal ions (ions is the resultant in electrolytic decomposition) 
are present in a predominating quantity, the springs are 
called alkaline muriated, alkaline saline, alkaline muriated saline, 
or alkaline earthy springs respectively, instead of pure alkaline 
springs. Up to the present time the nature of the action 
of these baths is not well known or understood. In 
general, their use is as follows : 

Internal Use: Stomach and intestinal diseases, gall¬ 
stones, chronic catarrh of throat, chronic bronchitis, 
Bright’s disease, inflammation of the bladder, slight vein 
•callus, diabetes, adipose fat, gout, and anemia. 

Bath: Chronic rheumatism, neuralgia, chronic diseases 
of women’s genital organs. Skin diseases are not ben¬ 
efited by these springs. 

Alkaline Muriated Carbondioxated Springs 

Internal Use: Stomach and intestinal diseases, chronic 
catarrhs of throat and bronchial tubes, anemia. 

Bath: Chronic diseases of genital and urinary organs, 
chronic rheumatism, paralysis, scrofula. Skin diseases are 
not benefited. 

Alkaline Muriated Springs 

Same as “ Alkaline Muriated Carbondioxated Springs.” 

Alkaline Earthy Springs 

Internal Use: Affections of stomach and intestines, in¬ 
digestion caused by nervous troubles, chronic catarrhs of 
throat and bronchial tubes, inflammation of the bladder, 
diabetes, gout. 
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Bntb: Chronic skin diseases and exterior ulcers. 

For internal use of alkaline waters, the patient should 
be guided by a physician, because, to state one reason, a 
person whose stomach contains acid, or persons with a 
tendency to catarrh of the stomach and intestines, should 
not use alkaline water internally, nor should those affected 
with tuberculosis, malignant ulcers, or debility after illness. 


No. 


• 


Average 

Tempera* 

Spa 

Prefecture 

ture 

F. 




Therapeutically 
essential constituents, 

average: 


Na 
HCO# 
in 

grm. 


Other constit¬ 
uents in grm. 


a. Alkaline springs. 


1 

Shiobara. 

Tochigi. 

132.4° 

0.64 

2 

Otari . 

Nagano. 

126.7° 

2.63 

3 

Goshiki. 

Yamagata ... 

106.7° 

— » 


b. Alkaline carbondloxated springs. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Isobe . 

Sedono- 
kanavama. 
Inakamado.. 
Yumura . 


Gumma 


Wakayama.. 

Kyoto-fu. 

Hyogo . 


57.1° 

123.8° 

cold 

122 ° 


7.73 

3.37 

4.00 

0.37 


free COa 1.08 


M 

>1 


1.25 

1.87 

1.24 


c. Alkaline murlated springs. 


1 

2 


Shiobara 

Ureshino 


Tochigi 



108.5° 

203° 


0.65 

1.30 


NaCl 

tf 


0.75 

0.38 


d. Alkaline earthy spring. 


Shirahonc ... 


Nagano 


122 ° 


0.29 


Ca(HCO,) a 

0.46 

Mg(HCO.)a) 

0.28 


Common Salt Springs 

Common salt springs,— murlated springs (containing hy¬ 
drochloric compounds), are those which contain more than 
1 gram of dissolved solid constituents, sodium chloride 
(common salt) predominating. When a large quantity of 
salt is present the springs are called concentrated common 
salt springs: with a small quantity they are designated 
simple (weak) common salt springs. When the quantity of 
free carbon dioxide exceeds 1 gram, they are known as 
carbondloxated common salt springs. When hydrocarbonate or 
sulphate ions are the predominating constituents, the 
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springs are called respectively alkaline, saline, or alkaline 
saline common salt springs. But when alkaline earth metal 
ions, or these and hydrocarbonate ions, or alkaline earth 
metal and sulphate ions predominate, the springs are named 
respectively earth-muriated, earthy or sulpbated common salt 
springs. 

Baths in salt springs with a content up to 25 per 
cent, of common salt are used with good result for mal¬ 
nutrition, blood and lymph diseases, and diseases of the 
bones and medulla, for swollen spleen and liver, gout, 
rheumatism, and a large number of diseases of the skin, 
and scar formation. 

Weak Common Salt Springs 

* 

Internal Use: The common salt springs of about 25 
per cent, common salt content are suitable for drinking, 
and as the salt can be easily absorbed it acts diuretically. 
The drink cure is also used in cases of mal-nutrition, 
swelling of the spleen and the liver, chronic diseases of 
digestive organs, constipation, diseases pertaining to the 
tissues, and diseases which effect the whole body, such as 
diabetes, adiposis, gout, anemia, and scrofula. 

Inhalation of common salt spring water is also re- 
commendable for every form of chronic catarrh of the 
respiratory organs, chronic bronchitis, catarrh of the larynx, 
and chronic diseases of the nose. Gargling and nose 
douching are also advisable for larynx and nose diseases. 

Bath: Same as “Simple Thermals.” 

Diseases for which the bath is prohibited: Nervous 
diseases, hyperacidity, Bright’s disease. 

Simple Common Salt Springs 

Internal Use: The water diluted to the same strength 
as a weak common salt spring has the same efficacy as 
the latter. 

Bath : Chronic rheumatism, paralysis (permanent 
hemiplegia, infantile paralysis), gout, chronic diseases of 
genital and urinary organs, anemia, chlorosis, scrofula, 
slight vein callus. The bath is also good for children of 
weak health and for persons in convalescence. 

The bath is prohibited for persons who are subject to 
vertigo, and is of no value in eczema. 

Carbondioxated Common Salt Springs 

Internal Use : Dyspepsia, constipation. 
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Carbondioxated Common Salt Springs—containing 

boric acid 

Bath: Chronic rheumatism, gout, chronic genital and 
urinary troubles. Skin diseases are not benefited. 


Alkaline Common Salt Springs 

Internal Use: Chronic diseases of stomach and intes¬ 
tines, chronic catarrh of throat, and‘bronchitis. 

Bath: Scrofula, chronic diseases of urinary and genital 
organs. Of no value in skin diseases. 



| Average 
Tempera¬ 
ture 


Therapeutically 
essential constituents, 

average: 


No. 


Spa 


Prefecture 


F. 


Na Cl 
in 

grm. 


a. Weak common salt springs. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


| Miyanoshita 
• Sokokura ... 

I Dogashima... 

JBeppu . 

Shiobara. 

; Yugawara ... 

j Owani . 

Shima . 

j Kuradate ... 
i I_karigaseki... 

Oyu. 

Karaekawa.. 

I Tamatsukuri 

Misasa. 

, Shigaku . 

; Masutomi ... 


Kanagawa... 

137.3° 

0.88 

ft 

158° 

1.38 

__ ft 

114.8° 

1.18 

Oita . 

136.4° 

1.99 

Tochigi. 

134.2° 

1.51 

Kanagawa... 

148.5° 

1.15 

Aomori. 

159.8° 

2.17 

Gumma. 

157.1° 

1.49 

Aomori. 

152.6° 

1.70 

f f 

136.4° 

1.06 

| Akita. 

136.9° 

1.33 

1 Oita. 

134.6° 

0.68 

Shimane . 

147.2° 

0.91 

ITottori. 

125.6° 

0.71 

Shimane . 

115.7° 

1.52 

Yamanashi... 

83.8° 

1.40 


b. Simple common salt springs , 


1 

Katayamazu 

1 Ishikawa. 

158° 

7.28 

2 

Senami. 

Niigata. 

215.6° 

3.38 

3 

Torai. 

Chosen. 

124.7° 

2.96 

4 

Noboribetsu. I 

Hokkaido ... 

185° 

3.01 

5 

Yoshida . 

Miyazaki. 

107.6° 

— 

6 

Michi-no-o ... 

Nagasaki. 

75.2° 

- 


Other constit¬ 
uents in grm. 


c. Concentrated common salt springs. 


w 

1 

Arima . 

Hyogo . 

113.9° 

28.97 

2 

Isobe. 

Gumma . 

61.5° 

20.24 

3 

Yashio . 

ft •••••• 

cold 

18.69 

4 

Oshio. 

Fukushima... 

J f 

15.30 

5 

Kasbio. 

Nagano. 

ft 

25.85 

6 

Haraichi. 

Gumma. 

f f 

19.56 

7 

Mukosan. 

Hvogo . 

55° 

17.06 
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I 


d. Carboadloxated common salt springs. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Takarazuka. 

Isobc. 

Hirano. 

Yashio . 

Haraicbi. 


Hyogo . 
Gumma 
Hyogo 
Gumma 




65.3° 

11.13 

59.9° 

19.83 

80.6° 

3.44 

cold 

14.52 

99 

19.87 


free C0 2 


99 
9 * 
9 9 
99 


0.93 

1.08 

1.18 

1.26 

1.51 


1 | Isobe 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Hirano. 

Ogawa. 

Kwanshirei.. 

Yashio . 

Haraicbi . 


e. Alkaline common salt springs. 


Gumma.. 
Hyogo .. 
Toyama 
Taiwan. 
Gumma. 


• 9 


61.5° 

16.03 

Na HCOj 8.93 

80.6° 

2.84 

„ 1.34 

130.1° 

0.63 

„ 0.28 

143.6° 

3.90 

„ 3.68 

cold 

13.27 

3.79 

•» • 

19.56 

„ 8.61 


/. Saline common salt springs. 


1 Shizuoka... 

...' 150.8° 

| 

0.52 

! Miyagi. 

... i 108.5° 

2.44 


Na a SO. 0.335 
.. 1.595 


g. Barth-muriated common salt springs. 


1 

Atami . 

' Shizuoka. 

| 

198.5° 

I 5.23: 

2 

Arima . 

Hyogo . 

100.1° 

28.97 

3 

4 

Kinosaki. 

Wakura . 

Ishikawa. 

126.1° 

179.2° 

3.02 

14.85 

5 

Obama. 

Nagasaki. 

176° 

4.72 

6.02 

6 

A war a . 

Fukui. 

148.1° 

7 

Akayu . 

Yamagata ... 

122° 

1.93 

8 

Onogawa ... 

tf ••• 

157.1° 

3.90 

9 

Yunogo . 

Okayama. 

100° 

1.18 

10 

Yunokawa ... 

Hokkaido ... 

122° 

4.40 

11 

12 

Matsuno- 

yama . 

Yunohama... 

Niigata . 

Yamagata ... 

137.3° 

113.2° 

8.31 

2.79 

13 

Atsusbio . 

Fukusbima... 

114.8° 

7.86 

14 

M origasaki .. 

Tokyo-fu . 

62.6° 

3.83 

15 

Yunomoto ... 

Nagasaki . 

113° 

13.04 

16 

Osbio . 

Fukusbima... 

cold 

16.30 


Ca Cl a 


99 

99 

99 


f Ca Cl 3 

I Mg Cl* 

Ca Cla 


99 

99 

99 


2.88 

7.10 

1.59 

8.78 

1.14 

0.76 

3.19 

0.53 

1.16 

0.95 


Ca Cl a 


99 

9 * 


f CaCl, 

t MgCla 
( CaCla 

t MgCl, 
(CaCla 
(MgCla 


5.19 
1.51 
2.24 
0.90 
0.93 
1.28 
1.06 
1.90 

1.20 


h. Earthy common salt springs. 


Yunokawa.. 


Atsusbio 


3 Akagi- 
Nasbiki 


Aoyama 


Hokkaido ... 


Pukushima... | 133.7° 


113.5° 


Gumma 


Hokkaido ... 


Masutorai ... 1 Yamanashi... 


68 ° 


109.4° 


67.6° 


2.96 


{ Ca(HCOj)j 

0.85 

Mg(HCO a )a 

0.22 

1.08 i Mg(HC0 3 ) 2 

0.82 

Ca(HCOj)j 

0.39 

Mg(HC0 3 )a 

0.29 

Ca(HC0 3 ) 2 

1.13 

Mg(HCOa)a 

0.25 


1.72 


6.17 
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I. Sulp hated common salt springs. 


1 

Shibu 

(Hirao). 

Nagano. 

140.9° 

0.53 

2 

Shima . 

Gumma. 

143.6° 

0.72 

3 

Atsumi. 

Yamagata ... 

135.5° 

2.35 

4 

Ytmotsu . 

Shimanc . 

118.4° 

4.79 

6 

Yuwaku . 

Ishikawa. 

105.8° 

2.15 

6 

Omaki . 

Toyama . 

120.2° 

1.86 


CaSO 


0.36 

0.45 

0.81 

1.10 

0.71 

0.82 


/. Hydrogen sulphide common salt spring• 

11 Qyuzawa.! Akita.I 103.1° | 9.02 1 H»S 

k. Common salt springs containing bromine or Iodine. 


0.23 


1 

Arima . 

Hyogo . 

108.8° 

28.97 

2 

Kinosaki. 

136.9° 

3.02 

3 

Isobc . 

If •••••• 

Gumma. 

68.1° 

20.24 

4 

Mukosan. 

Hyogo . 

cold 

5.97 

5 

Shikanoda ... 

Miyazaki. 

>t 

14.43 

6 

Osedo. 

• # . ! 

• 1 

2.22 

7 

Nanatsuido.. 

Chiba. 

»» 

13.76 

8 

Shita . 

Shizuoka. 

H 

9.36 

9 

Miyagaki- 
uchi. 

Wakayama.. 

99 

8.29 


Br 

M 

(? r 

{i Br 

{? r 


f 


Br 


0.0485 

0.0005 

0.0206 

0.0034 

0.0026 

0.0784 

0.0294 

0.0155 

0.0075 

0.0476 

0.0127 

0.0039 

0.0008 


/. Common salt springs containing boric acid. 


Isobe. 

Gumma. 

69.9° 

19.43 

Ilaraichi . 

Johoji. 

99 . 

Aomori. 

cold 

99 

19.87 

10.17 


1.00 

5.54 

3.03 


Bitter Springs 

Cation —“ An electrically positive constituent which in 
electrolysis is evolved at the cathode." 

Cathode —“ The negative pole of a galvanic battery, 
opposed to anode. n 

Anion —“ The electrically negative constituent of a 
compound undergoing decomposition, which appears at the 
anode of a voltaic battery ; opposed to cation ." 

Ion —“ A compound, as of atoms or molecules, with 
one or more electrons: produced by electrical decompo¬ 
sition, radio-activity, etc." 
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Bitter springs contain more than 1 gram of dissolved 
solid constituents, the sulphate ions predominating among 
anions. If sodium, calcium or magnesium ions are the 
principal cations the springs, as the case may be, are 
classified as saline fritter springs, sulphated bitter springs, or 
real bitter springs. If chlorine ions are present in addition 
to one of these three cations, the springs are named 
respectively muriated saline, muriated sulphated or muriated real 
bitter springs. 

The internal use of waters of this class alleviates con¬ 
stipation—which usually recurs for a few days after the 
drink cure is stopped. The increase of urine, during the 
use of bitter waters, also has a reaction lasting a few days 
after the taking of the water ceases, and the secretion of 
uric acid also decreases. Large quantities of the water, 
taken for a long duration, disturb the function of the 
stomach, sometimes causing indigestion and catarrhic in¬ 
dications—250 to 500 grams may be taken with benefit. 
For a particular ailment expert advice should be obtained, 
for the reason that according to whether sodium, calcium, 
or magnesium, or chlorine ion is present in predominating 
quantity in the water, the treatments differ. 

Internal Use: Adipose fat, habitual constipation, debi¬ 
lity of stomach and intestines, vertigo, women’s diseases, 
congestion in abdominal viscera, piles. Diabetes and gout 
may also be benefited by the drink cure. 

Batb: Chronic rheumatism, neuralgia, nervous troubles, 
skin diseases (especially those dry and itchy). 


No. 


3 

4 
6 
6 


Spa 

i 

Prefecture 

Average 

Temperature 

Therapeutically 

essential 



C. 

F. 

constituents, in 
gram, average: 


a. Bitter springs. 


Kamino- 





yama . 

Yamagata ... 

68.8° 

138.8° 


Shidodai . 

Iwate. 

76° 

168.8° 


Ushio. 

ISbimane .| 41.5° | 106.7° | 

• 

b. Saline bitter springs. 


Shiobara. 

Higashi- 

Tochigi. 

66.3° 

133.3° 

Na 2 S0 4 0.84 

yama . 

Fukushima... 

47.5° 

117.6° 

,, 0.69 

Yoshina . 

Shizuoka. 

45.5° 

113.9° 

„ 0.62 

Funabara ... 

If •••••• 

41° 

105.8° 

0.47 

Iwai . 

Tottori. 

5 3° 

127.4° 

,, 1.09 

Yujiku . 

Gumma. 

58.1° 

136.6° 

„ 0.64 
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No, 

Spa 

Prefecture 

Average 

Temperature 




C. 

F. 

1 

Ikao . 

c. Sulphated bitter springs. 

1 Gumma.146° 1 114.8° 1 

2 

Izusan . 

Shizuoka. 

60° 

140° 

3 

Iwai . 

Tottori. 

51.8° 

*126.2° 

4 

Asamushi ... 

Aomori. 

70.3° 

158.5° 

5 

Yugashima. 

Shizuoka. 

52.5° 

126.5° 

6 

Toi . 

ft . 

61° 

123.8° 

7 

Tochinoki ... 

Kumamoto.. 

42° ! 

107.6° 


d. 

Murlated saline bitter spring a 

1 

Yoshikata ... 

Tottori. 

36° 

96.8° 

2 

Kachirrti . 

/ 

M . 

63.8° 

128.8° 

3 

Hamamura.. 

It . 

47° 

i 

116.6° 


Therapeutically 
essential 
constituents In 

gram, average: 


CaSO 


CaSO. 


i 


NaCl 

NaS0 4 

NaCl 

Na 2 S0 4 

NaCl 

Na 2 S0 4 


0.32 i 
0.75 
0.97 i 
0.32 

1.5 


1.51 i 
1.64 | 
. 0.30 i 
0.52 
0.40 
0.32 


e. Murlated sulphated bitter spring. 


1 Yudanaka ... | Nagano. 75° 


167° 


NaCl 

CaSO* 


0.70 

0.65 



Iron Carbonate Springs 

These springs generally contain more than 0.01 gram 
of ferrous ions with hydrocarbonate ions. 

Therapeutically, the most important constituent of the 
iron springs is, of course, iron, as the name denotes. Iron 
spring waters are now regarded as one of the most 
suitable forms of introducing iron into the system,—prac¬ 
tical experience has demonstrated that the natural spring 
water is able to supply the requisite iron to the blood for 
a longer duration without any interference of digestion 
than any other form of iron tonic remedy—and is there¬ 
fore preferable to other methods. The presence of free 
acids in these waters adds to their value and efficacy. 
These are hydrocarbonate ion and free carbonic acid ; in 
the case of vitriol springs, sulphate ion, and besides these, 
in a few cases, free sulphuric acid. 

Therapeutically, iron carbonate and vitriol spring 
waters are used for both drinking and bathing. 

The drink cure is advocated for various kinds of ane¬ 
mia and chlorosis. Iron waters containing arsenic are 
used for chronic nervous diseases, hysteria, neurasthenia, 
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chronic dyspepsia, and vitriol (iron sulphate) spring water 
is especially applicable in chronic diarrhea. 

For bathing, the water should be warm—as the car¬ 
bonic acid free or set free is the only active agent,—the 
iron, or arsenic, is not easily absorbed into the body 
through the skin. As with baths containing carbonic acid, 
these baths are recommended for neurosis of the heart, 
affections of the male and female genital organs, period 
disturbances, chronic inflammation, impotence from weak¬ 
ness. Vitriol spring water containing no carbonic acid 
is applicable in baths only for treatment of skin diseases 
when the waters contain a large quantity of arsenic. 


No. 


Average 

Temperature 


Therapeutically essential 
constituents, average: 


Spa 


Kankaiji 


Shibaseki (Oita). 


c. 

' F. 

Fe 

(hco 3 ) 2 

in grm. 

Other constit¬ 
uents in grm. 

Iron carbonate springs. 


67.5° 

135.5° 

0.0383 


57° 

69° 

134.6° 

146.2° 

0.2207 



b. Iron carbonate common salt springs. 


1 

Aritna (Hyogo).. 

42.4° 

108.3° 

0.7534 

2 

Arimura (Sakura- 
jima, Kago¬ 
shima) . 

42° 

107.6° 

0.1619 

3 

Anamoii (Tokyo- 

fn) . 

17° 

62.6° 

0.0445 

4 

Koyabara 

(Shimane). 

38.2° 

100.8° 

0-0324 


NaCl 


c. Iron carbondloxated common salt springs. 


Hirano (Hyogo). 27° 
Yashio (Gumma) cold 


80.6° 0.0322 

cold 0.0779 


28.94 


f NaCl 
(free C0 2 
(NaCl 
(free CO* 


4.05 

7.48 


3.91 


2.95 

1.19 

6.19 
1.06 


Vitriol Springs 

Vitriol springs generally contain more than 0.01 gram 
of ferrous or ferric ions with sulphate ions. 

Interna! Use: When the water is diluted to the strength 
of weak vitriol springs, it is efficacious for anemia. 

Bath: Chronic rheumatism, chronic diseases of wo¬ 
men’s genital organs, neuralgia, nervous troubles, mal¬ 
nutrition. Skin diseases are not benefited. 

m m • • 
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Spa 


Alti¬ 
tude 
in ft. 




Average 

Temperature 


C. 


F. 


Therapeutically 
Total essential 
residue constituents, 
in grams, average : 

average: ---- 

FeSOa in grm. 


Rokuyo 

(Nara) . — 20.5 

2 Hisomo-e 

(Kagoshima) 2706 78.9 


68.9 

174.0 



2.93 

0.04 


Alum Vitriol Springs 

These springs contain generally more than 0.01 gram 
of ferrous or ferric ions with sulphate ions, with notable 
quantities of aluminum ions. 

In Japan, especially in the volcanic districts, there are 
a number of hot springs containing comparatively large 
quantities of alum : most of these waters also contain iron 
compounds. 

Internal Use: Alum waters are taken for acute and 
chronic catarrhs and hemorrhage of the stomach and in¬ 
testines, anemia, neuralgia, piles, etc. 

Bath : In cases of catarrhs of mucous membrane of the 
female genital organs, mal-nutrition, rheumatism, convales¬ 
cence after various diseases, gout, scrofula. Baths of alum 
waters are given at Kusatsu, Myoban ( Beppu ), Isobe, etc. 



Spa 

Average 

Temperature 

Therape 

constlt 

utically essential 
uents, average: 

• 

C. 

F. 

FeS0 2 

in grm. 

ai 2 (so 4 )3 
in grm. 

Yunomoto 
(Nagasaki) . 

45.5° 

113.9° 

V 

0.2926 

0.6596 

Isobe (Toyama). 

cold 

cold 

8.1306 

15.0285 

Yoshima 





(Fukushima) ... 

>> 

99 

4.5196 

9.784 

Ucbiyama 





(Nagano) . 

99 

9 9 

7.0320 

2.048 

Hyugayama 





(Nagano) . 

99 

99 

3.6602 

3.247 


Acid Vitriol Springs 

Acid vitriol springs contain generally more than 
0.01 gram of ferrous or ferric ions besides sulphate and 
hydrogen ions. There are many acid water springs in 
Japan: Kusatsu, Nasu, Shibu, Noboribetsu, Kirishima, 
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Unzen, and Aso are good' examples of this class. Most of 
them contain iron compounds and free mineral acids. These 
spring waters are not employed internally. 

B*th: Leprosy, syphilitic and inveterate ulcer, itch 
and other chronic skin diseases, and all forms of con¬ 
gestion. 

Free acid contained in the water should not exceed 
.002 per cent. When it exceeds this amount the water 
must be diluted. 


Average Therapeutically essential 

Temperature constituents, average: 


No. 

Spa 

C. 

F. 

HaSO* 
(free) 
in grm. 

Fe(S0 4 ) in 

grm. 

1 

Kusatsu* 
(Gnmma) . 

• 

62° 

143.6° 

2.4527 

0.2176 

2 

Unzen (Nagasaki) 

65° 

149° 

1.2887 

0.2539 

3 

Kowakidani 
(Kanagawa) ... 

35.6° 

96.1° 

0.1920 

0.3982 

4 

Kannawa* (Oita) 

89.8° 

193.6° 

— 

0.1982 

6 

Noboribetsu 
(Hokkaido). 

71.5° 

160.7° 

0.2316 

0.0650 

6 

Narugo (Miyagi) 

92° 

198.5° 

0.3397 

Fe 2 (SO*) 3 

7 

Renge (Niigata).. 

37.5° 

99.5° 

0.0845 

0.0878 

0.0524 

8 

Noroshi 

(Ishikawa) . 

15° 

59° 

0.2893 

0.6582 

9 

Shimoburo 

(Aomori) . 

17° 

62.6° 

0.3674 

0.0364 


* HC1 (free)—average— Kusatau, 0.7973; Kanuawa, 0.5062, In 
gram. 


Acid Alum Springs 



Alti¬ 
tude 
In ft. 


Takaytt* 

(Shinotra ) 
(Fukushima) 2640 
2 Togeshita 
(Hokkaido).. 



Average 

Temperature 

Total 

residue 

In 

Therapeutically 
essential 
constituents, 
average: 



gram, 

H a S0 4 

Ala 

C. 

F. 

average 

(free) in 
grm. 

(S0 4 )a 

in grm. 

47° 

116.6° 

1.61 

0.1937 

0.7674 

cold 

cold 

3.89 

0.0112 

1.8459 


* HC1 (free)—average—0.0506, in gram. 

Springs defined as those containing sulphate and hy- 
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drogen ions, and also a considerable quantity of aluminum 
ions. 

Bath: Ulcers, excessive perspiration, varicose veins, 
chronic diseases of urinary and genital organs. 


Acid Alum Vitriol Springs 

Containing generally more than 0.01 gram of ferrous 
or ferric ions, with sulphate and hydrogen ions, and a 
large quantity of aluminum ions. 

Bath: Ulcers, excessive perspiration, chronic diseases 
of urinary and genital organs, chronic rheumatism, skin 
diseases. 


No. 

Spa 

Average 

Tempera¬ 

ture 

Therapeutically essential 
constituents, average: 


F. 

HCl 

(free) 
in grm. 

h 2 so 4 

(free) 
in grm. 

FeSO* 
in grth. 

Al s 

(so 4 ) 3 

in grm. 

1 

Kusatsu 

(Gamma) . 

128.7° 

7.5763 

1.0837 

0.8890 


2 

Beppu (Oita) ... 

176° 

— 

1.1833 

0.2130 

1.120 

3 

Myoban ( ,, ) ... 

— 

1.9870 

0.1690 

0.863 

4 

Hokuto 
(Taiwan) . 

160.3° 

2.3737 

_ 

0.3745 

0.989 

5 

Isobe 

(Toyama). 

cold 

0.0250 

0.7824 

3.5630 

6.424 

6 

Mikamanuma 
(Miyagi) . 

— 

4.0300 

0.2621 

1.1800 

7.390 

7 

Shibukuro 

(Akita) . 

Takinoiri 

(Nagano) . 


1.9089 

0.2751 

0.3373 

0.579 

8* 

■ 

cold 

0.0157 

3.5791 

13.7179 

7.326 

9 

Yamanokami- 
zawa (Naga¬ 
no) . 

9 9 


3.2454 

7.0859 

4.529 

10 

Fukuzawagami 
(Nagano) . 

99 

0.0779 

5.2010 

10.7539 

3.397 


Sulphur Springs 

Sulphur springs contain hydrosulphide ions and some¬ 
times free hydrogen sulphide in addition. Usually the 
springs contain free carbon dioxide, and consequently free 
hydrogen sulphide, but whether they do or not, they are 
called hydrogen sulphide springs or sulphur springs in the strict 
sense. 

All sulphur waters are quickly decomposed, and should 
be drunk at the spring, or only when fresh bottled. When 
they issue from the spring they are clear greenish or bluish, 
but quickly become cloudy on atmospheric contact and 
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then sooner or later appear milky owing to deposited sul¬ 
phur produced by the oxidation of hydrogen sulphide or 
sulphides. This oxidation occurs even in closed bottles in 
course of time. ■ 

Sulphur waters are taken internally, and for baths, 
spraying, inhalation, and also as a supplement of mud 
baths. When drunk it does not seem to be important 
whether the sulphur is contained in the form of free hydro¬ 
gen sulphide or of sulphides. For baths, the assumption 
is that the hydrogen sulphide enters into the body through 
the skin. A strong influence takes place upon the liver, 
increasing the bile secretion. Not all hydrogen sulphide 
absorbed is decomposed in the body, a small part of it 
departs unchanged through the skin and lungs. The ex¬ 
cessive use of strong sulphur waters may produce anemia 
and weakening of the heart action. 

The daily drink is from one-fifth of a pint to two pints, 
divided into morning and afternoon potions, taken cold or 
warm, sometimes with warm milk. The patient should 
drink slowly, with long pauses, and also take some form 
of physical exercise,—and will soon become accustomed to 
the taste and smell of the water. 

The ordinary bath is taken at a temperature of 33° 
to 36° C. (90°- 97° F.) for 10 to 40 minutes. In some 
health resorts in Switzerland prolonged sulphur baths for 3 
hours are usual, but such baths are not the custom else¬ 
where. These prolonged baths have had a high reputation 
for ages as a valuable remedy for wounds and ulcers, but 
they are not recommended. After every sulphur bath, one 
hour’s rest in bed is advisable. 

A bathing course consists of from 21 to 28 baths, but 
4 to 5 weeks are calculated for a cure, as patients always 
take a rest after several bathing days. 

For spraying it is best to use a movable pipe, or a 
pipe constructed so that the water can act upon any 
desired part of the body, and under any pressure. The 
sprays are given in various degrees, moderate or weak— 
lukewarm, warm or hot, and are usually combined with 
sulphur plunge baths. 

For inhalation, it is not necessary to spray the water 
on the body, inhaling the liberated gases in a room is 
sufficient—the treatment lasting from a quarter to one 
hour. The sedative effect, especially for coughs, is attri¬ 
buted to the other spring gases: carbonic acid, nitrogen, 
etc. 

For infectious catarrh of the respiratory organs the 
inhalation of sulphur water is especially good. Gargling 
and nose douching with sulphur water is of great value 
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for several chronic diseases of the mouth, pharynx, and 
nose. 

Founded upon long experience, sulphur waters are 
rated high as a remedy in a combined drink and bath 
cure for gout in every stage and in all forms, hemorrhoids, 
diseases of the respiratory organs, especially old cases of 
catarrh of the nose, pharynx, larynx, besides bronchial 
asthma, and even the first stage of consumption. 

Neuralgia, lumbago, paralysis of various kinds, except 
for brain or spinal cord when organic destruction under¬ 
lies. Chronic metal poisonings of mercury or lead. 

Diseases of the skin: chronic eczema, face pimples, 
copper nose and pimples, carbuncles, skin itching. Diseases 
of women: catarrhs of uterus and vagina, and irregulari¬ 
ties. 

Complaints arising after wounds of soft part of bones 
through shot, bruise or sting; suppurated wounds, bone 
pains after fracture, painful scars, etc. Bone diseases. 
Syphilis and their sequela. Especially effective are sulphur 
mud baths for subacute and chronic rheumatism of the 
joints and muscles. 


No. 

Spa 

Prefecture 

Average 

Tempera¬ 

ture 

Therapeutically essential 
constituents, average : 

F. 

H a S in 
grm. 

Other constit¬ 
uents in grm. 



a. Sulphur springs. 

1 

Musashi. 

Fukuoka ... 

110.3° 

0.00226 


2 

Hotta. 

Oita . 

96.8° 

— 


3 

Awazu. 

Ishikawa ... 

126.5° 

0.01135 


4 

Nozawa. 

Nagano . 

142.7° 

0.16746 


6 

Myoban. 

Oita . 

208.4° 

— 


6 

Amibari. 

Iwate . 

203° 



7 

Narugo . 

Miyagi . 

104.9° 



8 

Sekigane ... 

Tottori . 

111.2° 

0.00125 


9 

Nakabusa... 

Nagano . 

139.1° 

0.0090 


10 

Futami . 

Toyama. 

175.6° 

0.00034 


11 

Tstibame ... 

Niigata . 

113° 

— 


12 

Tarutama... 

Kumamoto. 

140.9° 

— 


13 

Sugayu . 

Aomori . 

140° 

— 



b. Hydrogen sulphide springs. 

1 

Nikko- 






Yumoto... 

Tochigi ...... 

113.9° 

0.0387 


2 

Nasu- 






Yumoto ... 

tf •••*•• 

82.4° 

0.0292 


3 

Iwodani. 

W w 

Kagoshima. 

129.4° 

0.0522 


4 

Eno-o . 

9 1 

97.7° 

0.2374 


5 

Tateyama... 

Tovama. 

145.4° 

0.0022 


6 

Shionoe . 

Kagawa. 

62.6° 

0.0021 


7 

Oyuzawa ... 

Akita . 

112.1° 

0.2246 

NaCl 9.015 
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• 

c. Alkaline sulphur springs. 



1 

Akakura. 

Niigata . 

137.8° 

0.0268 



2 

Narugo . 

Miyagi . 

217.4° 

— 



3 

Nakabusa... 

Nagano . 

185° 

0.0055 





d. Mutinied sulphur springs. 



1 

Takedao. 

Hvogo. 

70.7° 

0.0014 

NaCl 

0.73 

2 

Misasa . 

Tottori . 

133.7° 

0.0023 

f f 

0.71 

3 

Yumoto. 

Fukushima. 

120.2° 

0.0180 

• 

t 9 

2.05 

4 

Sawatari ... 

Gumma . 

114.6° 

0.0255 

i ^ m 

99 

1.23 



e. Saline sulphur springs. 



1 

Yatnashiro.. 

Ishikawa ... 

149.5° 

0.0032 

Na 2 SO 4 

0.69 

2 

Yunomine... 

Wakayama. 

193.6° 

0.0101 

99 

0.70 



f. Sulpbaied sulphur springs. 



1 

• 

Yamanaka.. 

Ishikawa ... 

120.2° 

0.0010 

CaSO* 

0.93 

2 

Kawarayu.. 

Gumma . 

121.6° 

0.0013 

—^ 1 



Acid Hydrogen Sulphide Springs 


These springs contain free hydrogen sulphide with 
hydrogen ions. 




Average 

Temperature 

TherapeuticaHy essential 
constituents, average: 

No* 

Spa 

C. 

F. 

HC1 

, (free) 

in grm. 

HjSO* 
(free) 
in grm. 

h 2 s 

(free) 
in grm. 

1 

Kusatsu 
(Gumma). 

61.3° 

142.3° 

0.5914 

2.0004 

0.0053 

2 

Unzen 

(Nagasaki) ... 
Nasu-Yumoto 
(Tochigi). 

51.5° 

124.7° 

small 

0.7374 

0.0027 

3 

58.8° 

137.8° 

quantity 

0.1489 

0.3376 

0.2520 

4 

Yunohanazawa 

(Kanagawa). 

40° 

104° 


0.0180 

0.1205 

5 

Manza 
(Gumma). 

66.2° 

151.2° 

0.0433 

0.2763 

0.1892 

6 

Takayu 

(Fukushima) 

47° 

116.6° 

0.1063 

0.1723 

0.0644 

7 

Numajiri 

(Fukushima) 

63° 

145.4° 

0.5185 

0.1698 

0.1271 

8 

Shibu (Suwa) 
(Nagano). 

27° 

80.6° 

— 

0.6692 

0.0167 
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Chapter VII 

RADIO-ACTIVITY 

For more than two thousand years the waters of 
certain mineral springs have been recognized as remedial 
agents for disease. In the earliest medical literature fre¬ 
quent reference is made to them; and between 1775 
and 1800 the medical faculty began to recommend the use 
of spring water for drinking in the case of fevers, including 
those that affect the kidneys and intestines. The physicians 
in various parts of the world who recommended the water 
of particular mineral springs did not know themselves why 
one spring was more efficacious in curing certain diseases 
than another, especially when the analysis of the respective 
springs was almost identical,—but since the discovery of 
radium, scientific and medical investigations relative to 
radio-activity have revealed the fact that the radio-activity 
of mineral springs is one of the most effective therapeutic 
factors, and the higher degree of radio-activity carried by one 
spring over another is doubtless the contributing cause that 
marked the difference between them, and which, in the past, 
baffled the medical fraternity, because to-day it is widely 
believed that the curative value of many waters is largely 
due to their content of radio-active compounds. 

While this point is not definitely settled, it is certain 
that tests have shown that many of the slightly mineralized 
waters, proved to be efficacious for certain diseases, have 
various degrees of radio-activity, and because radium 
substances have been found to cause marked organic re¬ 
actions, the improvement in health after a sojourn at a 
spring has very naturally been attributed to the radio-ac¬ 
tivity of the water. 

Radio-activity is defined : “ The property possessed by 
certain substances, as radium, of spontaneously emitting 
special radiations which are capable of penetrating objects 
opaque to ordinary light.” 

The radio-activity of mineral springs is measured by 
Mache’s unit, which is the term of the standard measure 
recognized and used to determine the amount of radium 
emanation produced by the activity of the radium proper¬ 
ties of a spring. The analysis is made at the origin of the 
spring by measuring the gaseous current saturated by the 
radium emanation from a liter of water or gas. A spring 
with 3.5 Mache’s units in one liter of the water is classed 
as a radio-active spring. 

The diseases for which emanation treatment is suitable 
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appear to be gout, chronic articular and other rheumatic 
troubles, neuralgias of all kinds, certain diseases of women, 
high blood-pressure, bronchial asthma, skin diseases (itchy), 
debility after illness, and premature old age. For gout, this 
treatment is generally considered effective by medical autho¬ 
rities, and may combine drinking, inhalation, baths, com¬ 
presses, but as the important feature in this treatment is the 
constant saturation of the body, a dose of the water is 
usually sipped every half hour during a period prescribed 
by the physician. This is known as the sipping cure, which 
is generally followed also in the treatment of the above 
enumerated diseases. 

Competent investigators state that the results obtained 
by the use of radio-active waters are, in general: to 
promote the growth of healthy cells while inimical to the 
growth of morbid cells; to excrete urine and increase uric 
acid excretion; to stimulate digestion and relieve constipa¬ 
tion ; to lower blood pressure by dilating the capillaries 
and diminishing the viscosity of the blood ; to rejuvenate 
and increase generative power; to increase the number of 
red blood-corpuscles. Due to the volatile nature of radium 
emanation it follows that baths at the source are more 
efficacious than those into which the water is conducted, 
and baths in natural hot springs are better than in those 
which have to be heated ; that the bath should be taken 
in the early morning before other bathers, and that it is 
best to drink at the source of the springs. 

The opinion that radium itself is not contained in 
most spring waters but that the radium emanations are 
derived from contact with radium-bearing minerals, is 
logically borne out by the fact that nearly all spring waters 
gradually lose their radio-activity after being removed from 
their source, whereas a solution of radium salts continues 
to send out radium emanations. 

So far as known, there are only a few mineral waters 
where the radio-activity is due to the presence of dissolved 
radium salt, and in which this activity continues for any 
considerable time. The water of the cold spring Kreuznach 
( Germany) has proved to have rest-activity of radium, and 
Carlsbad waters and those of a thermal spring in Gastein 
(Austria) have, after being removed from their source, 
discharged emanations after 14 and 25 days respectively. 

From the investigations already made, the quantity 
of radium emanation of a spring appears to be more 
closely connected with the geology than with the chemical 
composition of the water, its temperature, the altitude, or 
any other items. All hot springs of strong radio-activity 
in Japan are found in granite regions and radio-active 
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rocks are found exclusively in granite regions,—but all hot 
springs in granite formations are not radio-active. In the 
northwestern quarter of Hondo there are many radio-active 
springs. Here the geology is represented by granite. The 
springs with the highest emanations, Masutomi and Misasa, 
are typical examples of this geologic feature. Many of the 
Japanese hot springs are located among volcanic rocks, 
and have small radium emanations. This is true of some 
of the sulphur springs: Noboribetsu, Nasu, Bandai , Ku- 
satsu, Hakone, Beppu, Aso, Kirisbima, Sakurajima , etc. 

In spite of the fact that gases with strong radio-acti¬ 
vity exist in many springs in Japan, no provision has been 
made to utilize them, with the exception of the facilities 
provided at the principal Misasa spring. Vapor from the 
O-yu geyser, Atami, is inhaled for respiratory ailments, 
though its radio-activity is not pronounced. 

The Japanese springs with the strongest radio-activity 
are the cold springs Masutomi (Yamanashi Pref), as 
stated ; Takayama and the Ena and Naegi springs ( Gifu 
Pref.); Tochiomata and Murasugi (Niigata Pref.); and the 
hot springs in the eastern part of the San-in Railway 
District. 

Compared with the strongest radio-active waters of 
Europe, MasutomPs rank next to the famous water, at a 
depth of 900 ft., in the state owned mine at Joachimsthal, 
Czechoslovakia (Old Austria),* and to the Brambacb (Ger¬ 
many) spring, and thus stands third in the waters of the 
world for radio-activity,—but really second in the world if 
comparison is made with mineral spring resorts solely. 
Masutomi surpasses the noted springs Gastein (Austria), 
Landeck and Baden-Baden (Germany), and other well-known 
springs. The Misasa Hot Spring, as stated elsewhere, ranks 
next to the Ischia (Italy) spring, which, at present, is known 
to be the most radio-active hot spring in the world—with 
372 Mache’s units. 

Radium 

In Europe, the ore from which radium is extracted is 
called pitchblende, carrying uranium. In the past, after 
the uranium was extracted the ore was thrown away. 
It was from this refuse that Madam Curie made her 
discovery of the material she called,—Radium : a substance 
with intense rays which penetrates objects as no other 
light. 

* It was in ore from this mine that Madam Carle discovered 
radium. 
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In .the United States, the ore from which radium is 
recovered is called carnotite. It is found in a desolate section 
of S-W. Colorado and S-W. Utah, a territory covering about 
800 sq. miles. In the European ores in which Madam 
Curie worked, there was about a gram (a small thimble¬ 
ful) of radium in every five or six tons. In Colorado, 
there is only one gram of radium in every five or six 
hundred tons of ore. This ore is treated in a concentration 
mill at the mines, the five hundred tons are reduced to 
powdered form and sacked. This mass of ore is further 
reduced elsewhere to less than a quarter of a ton, which 
is then sent for final treatment to the Radium Research 
Laboratories of the Standard Chemical Co. of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,—to whom the editor is indebted for this information. 
This company produced the first radium in the United 
States, in 1913, and up to April 1, 1921, has produced 
71.8 grams, or a little more than half the total world 
supply of radium, which is estimated at 140 grams, or 5 
ounces, priced at $120,000 a gram. It is sold by the 
milligram ($120), the 1,000th part of a gram. If all the 
radium in the world were collected in a tube, that tube in 
height would not be quite so high as a telephone receiver. 
Its diameter would be about the same as the small or 
wire end of the receiver. 

The medical profession buys the greater part of the 
output. A small quantity is used for commercial pur¬ 
poses : for luminous dials for Army and Navy instruments 
of precision needed for night operations, and for watch 
and clock dials. Space does not permit an explanation of 
how it is possible to use such an expensive material as 
radium on the dials of comparatively inexpensive watches, 
but it may be said briefly that only a minute portion of 
radium is used in combination with a specially prepared 
zinc sulphide in making the luminous material. 

Not long ago the women of America raised over 
$100,000 by popular subscription to pay for a thimbleful 
of radium which the President of the United States, at the 
White House, presented to Madam Curie. This indomita¬ 
ble scientist also proved that radium is constantly giving 
out heat, in quantities millions of times greater than that 
obtainable from an equal quantity of coal, and now, with a 
more ample supply of radium, Madam Curie is experimen¬ 
ting with the hope of finding some way of controlling this 
great heat. 
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Supplement 


Radio-activity ol .Mineral Sprint* In Miyafl and Naiano Prefecture* 



tlon In 
Mac he'a 
unit* 
(per liter) 
recalcu¬ 
lated 


Clarifica¬ 

tion 


Knml-no-yu 
Shtkn-no-yu 
So. 3 
8hln-yu 
Mc-no-yu 
Moto-yu 


tion per 
liter of 
HM «« 
0° c. 

j».n 


Gn* evolving 
from : 


Shikn-nn-yu 
No. a 

I shika-no-yu 
No. 3 



Sinter-cones from the 
Vaiava geyser area, sel¬ 
dom visited, about 20 m. 
N-W. Of Sikko. 


These vertical sinter- 
cones consist of carbonate 
of lime, with a very small 
quantity of silica and 
sulphur. 


by Gougle 


MICHIGAN 
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“ How does the water of mineral springs act on the 
human body ? Does the skin absorb the chemical con¬ 
stituents of the water ? Why are mineral springs 
efficacious for various diseases ? ” 

Answering these questions so frequently asked, a 
competent German authority, Dr. Hanns Truttwin, 
in his Chemistry of Cosmetics (Leipsic, 1920), states 
that a healthy skin does not absorb medicines in so¬ 
lution. This has been proved by analysis of the 
urine and by the fact that no absorption follows the 
immersion of the hand, for instance, in a strong 
poison for a short period. 

But when a course of hot spring baths is taken the 
skin gradually becomes spongy, so to speak, and does 
absorb the chemicals gradually,—which accounts for 
the efficacy of mineral spring baths. This action is 
much quicker in the case of acid chemical baths, as 
the acid so effects the skin that absorption takes place 
almost immediately. 

Hot baths should not be taken on an empty 
stomach, the best time is about one hour after a 
meal. A 6 to 10 min. bath is sufficient as a stimulant; 
for absorption, 20 to 30 min. The baths should be 
taken in three-day periods, with one day of rest in 
between each period. 


Besides the usual hot spring bath, sea bathing has al¬ 
ways been a custom among the Japanese though to a much 

more limited extent, being confined, as a rule, to the 
Sea younger generation on account of the marked prefer- 
Baths ence of the adult Japanese for hot baths. But Japan 

with its extended seagirt shores offers many attrac¬ 
tive bathing beaches along the Pacific fringe of the Tokaido 
and San-y5do districts, and on the islands of Shikoku and 
Kyushu. There are also many desirable places along the 
shores of the Sea of Japan, and the frequent reference in old 
chronicles to shio-toji (“ the cure of the brine ”) shows that 
the benefits of sea baths were well known. At Hommoku, 
in the suburbs of Yokohama, there are sea-water bath 
houses. The Kamakura beach and that of Shichiri-ga- 
hama and of Zushi, near by, attract many bathers. Sea- 
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side sanitariums arc established at the first two, as well 
as at Sums, in Hyflgo, and other places. Oiso (22 m. from 
Yokohama) is one of the noted resorts,—another, Hamn- 
dera, reached by electric car (Namba station) from Osaka 
(9.3 m.), draws large crowds in the season. Farther on 
(30.7 m.) is Wakanoura, a watering place favored by the 
fashionable—often called " The Atlantic City of Japan.” It 
is reached by the tram above mentioned to Wakayama, then 
by city tram, rickislia, or motor bus (3 m.) to Wakanoura. 


Hamadiha. 


Several factors comprise the sea bath: first, the effect 
of the salt water at the natural temperature, varying ac¬ 
cording to season and the coast; second, the clement of 
movement in the water. This latter varies from the gent¬ 
lest undulation to strong mechanical stimulation, equiv¬ 
alent to a rapid succession of massages. The con¬ 
stant movement of the water, the impact of the waves 
and the wind all are to lie considered. The deposit 
of salt on the skin inhibits the evaporation of perspi¬ 
ration after the bath, which makes the risk of "catch¬ 
ing cold " much lest after a sea bath than after a bath 
in fresh water. Sea baths have their chief medical oppor¬ 
tunity in lymphatic and scrofulous affections, local tuber¬ 
culosis of glands, bones, joints, and in whatever conditions 
tonic salt 


gianas, nones, joint 

'StJOgRt 


JNIVERS 


IGAN 
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Sand Bath at Kami 


These baths have always been popular, and arc indulged 
in on the sandy (teaches under which hot spring water flows 
close to the surface. The spas at and near Beppu 
llol Sand (at Kumcgnwu and Humawaki), Oita Pref., and 
Batbs at Ibusuki (Kagoshima Pref.), are visited for their 
sand baths. This ancient method of thermal 
treatment has been used in Ischia (Italy) since Roman 
times. It is asserted that these baths arc especially effective 
in chronic diseases of the joints, and for hemorrhoids, 
rheumatism, and nervous troubles. 

Usually the method followed in Japan is that the 
patient, nude or thinly clad, lies down on the hot sand 
and is covered with sand until only the face is left exposed. 
Gradually, as the body becomes heated from the percolating 
hot water and from the hot sand, profuse perspiration 
oozes out from every pore of the skin and carries away 
with it the impurities of the body,—with the result that 
the whole body is invigorated. As the body becomes 
encrusted with sand the normal loss of heat is reduced, 
and the body temperature may rise 3-4°. This kind of bath 
is said to produce nearly the same effect while in it ns if 
a narcotic had been taken—illness, pains, and troubles 
disappear and -blissful visions come to the bathers. Many 
people prefer the comfort of these baths to the hot spring 
baths. Sand Ixit^s may be obtained at some of the public 
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Yumushinoho (“The method of steaming”). For cen¬ 
turies vapor baths have been preferred by the Japanese to 
the ordinary hot spring bath, and many of the 
Vapor resorts provide facilities for these baths, preparing 
Baths them with the natural steam from the water, as at 
Kanaawa ( Beppu ), Atami, Shima (Gumma Prof.), 
Natabusa (Nagano), N'arugo (Miyagi), and other places. 

These baths soften and stimulate the harsh, hard, 
thickened, and inactive skin. Regulation of the temperature 
is essential for sensitive patients. If a trnnquilizing in¬ 
fluence is sought, the moisture must predominate over the 
heat. Vapor baths below blood heat arc used for inflam¬ 
matory affections of the throat and respiratory passages. 
Higher temjxratures for chronic catarrhs, painful rheumatic 
and gouty affections (lumbago, sciatica, and neuralgia). 

In the Kannawa vapor bath and in some of the 
Beppu baths a wild grass, sekishd, a species of sweet-flag, 
is much used in connection with the steaming because of 
its supposed medicinal properties,—at Kannawa the 
bathers cover themselves with it. There is some question as 
to its value—some authorities regarding it more as an orna¬ 
mental than as a medicinal plant. Its properties arc prob¬ 
ably similar to those of a compress, conserving the heat. 

These really are a variety of the vapor baths. One noted 
bath of this character is at Takamutsa, Kagawa Prcf, 
(Shikoku), called the Nlushiburo (steam bath). 
Sea Weed ami it has been in existence many years. The 
Baths sea weed is gathered and warmed and used for 
various forms of illness,—nephritis (kidney disease) 
in particular is said to be curable by this kind of bath 
through the perspiration generated by the heated sea weed. 

In Japan, this form of bath, in which is used the butter¬ 
like deposit obtain¬ 
ed at some of 
Mud thesprings, is 
Baths not very well 
known, — but 
recently a bath of 
this nature has been 
owned at China-ike 
Jigoku, a blood col¬ 
ored boiling pond, 
one of the “bells” 
of the Beppu dis¬ 
trict. Here a mod¬ 
ern, well-equipped — - 

brick and stone 

bath housMIaVbeer. CHWo«*i|*r 0 IH«ye, 
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built where baths in the mud and water of the pond, both 
containing a large percentage of iron oxide, may be taken. 
They are said to be most beneficial for rheumatic and 
nervous troubles. See p.381. 

The temperatures of these baths range between 
36.6°-26.7° C. (98°-80° F.), or a little lower. They are 

both sedative and stimulating, withdrawing 
Sabthennal heat to a moderate extent, and by reducing 
Baths the surface tone of the body invite the blood 

into the extremities and the skin. The heart 
action is increased in force and markedly slowed, nervous 
excitation is diminished by the equable impression of the 
water. These baths are used for irritability of the nervous 
system, blood-vessels and ducts ; for general debility, nervous 
insomnia, and neuralgias. They favor nutrition, moderate 
senile changes, and are much used in atonic gout and 
rheumatism, nervous exhaustion, and in convalescence. 

The climatic character of the spa, its tonic properties, 
altitude, etc. are factors in these baths, which may be 

prolonged for many hours or even a day 
Prolonged Sub- without discomfort. This system of baths 
thermal Baths is much employed in Europe, and in Japan, 

at certain subthermal spas : Yunogo (Oka¬ 
yama Pref.), Tochiomata (Niigata), Shimobe (Yamanashi), 
and elsewhere. 

The effect of these baths is both sedative and intensive. 
They are valuable for some intractable skin affections, and 
in a variety of nervous and abdominal disorders, and for 
sciatica. 

These baths range in temperature from 40°-54.4° C. 
(104°-130° F.). Of necessity they are so limited in duration 

that the enervating effects of heat should not 
Hyperthermal be developed. Hyperthermal baths freely open 
Baths the surface arterial system, accelerate the 

pulse, and; after an initial rise, diminish the 
blood pressure. They are always taken in very short 
immersions; one, two, or three minutes, and constitute a 
very useful treatment for syphilitic and leprous patients. 
In Japan a typical example of the hyperthermal bath is the 
one at Kusatsu, where, as previously mentioned, the bath 
is taken at about 48.9°C. (120°F.). Hot water is poured 
over the head before entering the bath. The bather remains 
in the water for three or four minutes. The bodily tem¬ 
perature rises to 40° C. (104° F.) in six or eight minutes, 
and returns to normal in half an hour. See Kusatsu. 

Also the hyperthermal footbath is a valuable form of 
treatment in many chronic ailments, especially in poor 
circulation with weak heart, in neuralgia, catarrhs, and 
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constipation. These applications induce local blood conges¬ 
tions and raise the temperature of the part. They stimulate 
the oxidizing processes in chronic disease and are used with 
much benefit where the arterial circulation is defective. 

Natural effervescing waters owe their slightly acid 
quality to varying proportions of carbonic acid gas. This 

gas, dissolved under a certain 
Effervescent Baths pressure, is uniformly diffused 

(Carbonated or Gaseous Baths) through the water. When the 

pressure is reduced, as in the 
bath, the gas is liberated and attaches itself in minute 
bubbles to the skin. 

Yunogo (Okayama Pref.) furnishes valuable thermal 
effervescent baths of this character, slightly alkaline and salt, 
at about 37°C.—98.6°F. The emission of gas at its source 
is abundant, and is almost wholly nitrogen. Upon entering 
such effervescent baths below bodily temperature (37° C.— 
98.6° F.) there is a momentary chill, soon followed by a 
sense of prickling or warmth, due to the collection of in¬ 
numerable bubbles on the skin. The increasing feeling of 
warmth soon overcomes the feeling of cold, because the 
relative heat of the gas more than neutralizes the relative 
coolness of the water. On account of the low temperature 
of the water, bathers usually remain in it for a very long 
time: 2-3 hrs., sometimes for 6 or 7; and often some of 
the village folk sleep in the bath the night through. 

As a rule, the cooler the water the more gas it will 
contain, and it is owing to the stimulation of the gas that 
such baths can be taken much cooler than ordinary baths. 
There is a more or less reddening of the surface of the 
body, and there is relaxation of the small arteries. The 
activity of the surface action is shown by the comparative 
pallor of those parts of the body not immersed in the bath. 

The total effect of these baths depends upon their 
temperature and duration and upon their saline and gaseous 
contents,—a short bath is a stimulant, a prolonged bath 
sedative and tonic. Besides their use for heart affections, 
effervescent baths are employed in many conditions of 
nervous weakness, in convalescence from influenza and 
other debilitating illness, in anemia, etc. 

At some of the springs the baths are constructed directly 
over the source, and generally the baths are made as close 

to the source as the location permits, so 
Bathiag that patrons may obtain water that is 

Accommodations fresh and as nearly similar in healthful pro¬ 
perties to the water at the source as 
is possible. The water is run to the baths in bamboo, 
wooden or iron pipes, and the baths themselves are 
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usually made of wood, though there are baths made of 
marble or other rock or rock composition, or of concrete. 
The action of sulphur water upon the container usually 
precludes the use of anything but wood for this class of 
springs. At several of the springs the baths are chiseled 
out of the rock formation, from the crevices of which the 
water flows into the baths, and this is an ideal natural 
method as it permits the bather to receive every benefit the 
spring can give directly at its source. Ubago , in Hakone, 
and Bessho, on the Shin-etsu Line, have baths of this 
description, and others are mentioned in the detailed descrip¬ 
tions of some of the springs. 

According to foreign standards, the majority of the 
springs are poorly equipped. While public baths are found 

everywhere, private baths are not so 
Bathing Equipment general, and the publicity of the public 
Public and Private bath is not agreeable to most foreign 
Baths—Publicity visitors. Many Japanese inns, however, 

have their own baths and usually in 
hotels where accommodations for foreigners are furnished, 
private baths are provided (see Lists pp. 75, 76). Recently 
there is a noticeable tendency to install more and more 
private baths at the resorts. The custom of common 
bathing wherein no distinction is made either for the sexes 
or for the individual has prevailed in Japan for centuries. 
And relative to this custom it is well to remember what 
one writer has so well said that “ in Japan the nude is 
seen but not looked at.” 

At the resorts where the flow of the springs is not suffic¬ 
ient to supply the hotels, there is always a public bath house 
with one or more large tanks for men and a similar arrange¬ 
ment for women. In some of these bath houses private 
baths are provided, for which a higher charge is made. 

Wherever possible, it is advisable for foreign«women 
to reserve baths. When this is done at a public bath an 
employee of the bath or of the inn usually stands guard at 
the entrance. If a key is obtainable for a private bath 
the door should be locked. While police regulations now 
separate the sexes it sometimes happens that for one 
reason or another, never with evil motive, a Japanese man 
will come into a bath room in a state of nudity which is 
a shock to a foreign woman. The Japanese themselves 
pay no attention to such an incident. 

At cold springs, where the water is heated, it is custom¬ 
ary to empty the bath tanks only once a day,—a method 

which does not especially appeal to the average 
Baths at foreign visitor who finds himself at a cold 
Cold Springs spring equipped only with public baths. 
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However, many of these springs are also provided with 
private baths, and the bather by paying the extra charge 
•can usually secure freshly heated water. One reason for 
this custom is that only a few sen is charged for the 
ordinary public bath and the bath-house proprietors 
cannot afford to keep an inflow of cold water constantly 
heated throughout the day up to the temperature demanded 
by the Japanese. 

At the hot springs there is generally a constant inflow 
and outflow of the water in the tanks and - baths—and 
for this reason many discriminating bathers use the regular 
bath houses provided with private baths in preference to 
the private baths at some hotels and inns where the bath 
water is stationary. 

Experienced bathers always use the common Japanese 
towel, tenugui ( te —hand, nugui —washing), taking it into 

the bath with them. Curiously enough a wet 
Towels towel for drying the body is most satisfactory, 
and Soap provided the bath is hot enough. Soap is never 

taken into the water and bathers rinse themselves 
before entering the water. The Japanese bath is a cleanly 
operation,—soaping and washing is done outside the bath, 
and the body is well rinsed off—after which the real bath 
is taken in the clear water. The daily use of the hot 
bath is a custom with the majority of the Japanese—even 
the lower classes seldom let a day lapse without a hot 
bath. As abroad, foreign style hotels furnish towels: 
native inns and bath houses do not ordinarily supply 
either towels or soap : but in this age, prudent travelers, 
of course, use their own soap ( shabon) everywhere. 

In Japan the hot springs are utilized for the maintenance 
of health in a far greater degree by country folk than by the 

city dwellers, although the habit of frequent 
Use of tfce bathing so prevails among the Japanese that a 
Springs traveler will gladly avoid the towns for the enjoy¬ 
ment of a hot spring bath if one is conveniently 
near. Farmers and the poorer classes living in out-of-the- 
way districts make great use of their local hot springs. The 
services of a doctor being prohibitive because of economic 
or other reasons, generation after generation has resorted to 
the springs for medical treatment. In many cases the 
springs are the only doctor they have and these simple, 
rustic people use Nature’s treatment in childish faith for 
every disease and ailment known, irrespective of the merits, 
of the spring for their special trouble. 

The manner in which they make use of the baths is 
surprising. Ten baths a day is a common practice,—and 
often some bathers will spend one or two hours in each 
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bath, and it not infrequently happens that bathers sleep, as 
mentioned, in the bath the whole night through on the prin¬ 
ciple that the longer the bath the greater its efficacy. It is 
notable that these prolonged baths do not appear to produce 
any injurious effect on the health of the votaries, but of late 
where municipal authority prevails, the tendency is to re¬ 
gulate the number of baths that may be taken daily. 
The springs are especially crowded on the Day of the Ox 
in the Doyo (which varies yearly by lunar calendar but 
occurs in the dog-days of either late July or early August) 
because of the superstitious belief that a hot spring bath 
on that day will secure immunity from all diseases for 
the rest of the year. 

There is an annual custom among the farmers to take 
what is known as toji, or the hot spring cure. Besides the 
tonic effect of the springs, this offers a change and a rest 
from the drudgery of the farm. The more intelligent farmers, 
who from tradition and experience know the curative 
values of the various springs, select a spring best suited 
for their particular needs, and persist in their bathing year 
after year until their ailment or weakness is healed. A 
large proportion of these sufferers use the hot springs for 
rheumatism, affections of the stomach and bowels, skin 
diseases, wounds, burns, uterus diseases, syphilis, neuralgia, 
disorders of the brain, etc. etc. The time required to effect 
a cure naturally depends upon the severity of the disease, 
the patient’s condition, and the efficacy of the water. Some 
bathers notice an improvement with the first few baths, 
others require a week or more before there is marked benefit. 

Drinking the hot spring water to effect a cure is of 
course a common practice followed from the earliest time,— 

the internal really antedating the external 
Various Meth- application. 

ods of Use In addition to the uses already mention¬ 

ed one method peculiar to Japan is the 
utilization of the hot springs to form artificial waterfalls 
wherever the flow is in sufficient quantity. These waterfalls 
are varied in form, height, quantity of flow, and tempera¬ 
ture, and are designed to meet the bathers’ many require¬ 
ments. The bath is taken so that the falling water may 
strike the head, shoulder, or other portions of the body 
with the force and temperature desired. 

This pleasing method is much practiced as it affords 
an ideal hot water massage. There are waterfalls of this 
description at Noboribetsu, Narugo, Sbiobara, Kusatsu, 
Shima, Nakabusa, Beppu, Takeo, Kirishima, and many 
other places. For the most curious of all methods of bath¬ 
ing in Japan, see Kusatsu, (p. 163 ), with its time bath. 
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An interesting 
utilization of the 
steam rising to the 
surface of the ground 
in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the lieppu 
and Kannawa hot 
springs is the cooking 
of food in what is 
doubtless the origi¬ 
nal tireless cooker. 
A platform of cem¬ 
ent or brick is built 
over the steam on 
which the family 
cooking is very simp¬ 
ly and economically 
done. Most of the 
inhabitants of Yu- 
mum (Hyogo Pref.) 
use a small pond at 
the origin of the hot 
spring for boiling 
their rice, eggs, vege¬ 
tables, bean curd and 
all kinds of food— 
also 


a is 

established in the •| Ak ,. N o.v«. \V.\nm*Ai.L*. NoixHunnse—p. *87. 

river a little below 

the point where the hot water flows in. 

The cooking of eggs by steam is a daily sight at many 
of the springs. At Owani (Aomori I’ref.) and other hot 
springs, hot-houses have been erected over the springs, und 
in districts where the hot spring water circulates not far 
from the ground level the growth of vegetables is much 
quickened, as at the Misasa springs (Tottori). 

As previously stated, the water of the curbouatcd 
springs of Tukarazuku and Ilirano is largely bottled for 
trade, as also, though on a smaller scale, is the water of 
the springs at Nuuobiki (Hyogo Pref.), Arirrni, Isol/c, lizaka 
(Pukushima), and Alisumi (Kumamoto). As springs of 
every known chemical composition are found in Japan, 
there arc opportunities for commercial undertakings in a 
large way with the chance for the development of mineral 

E rings with properties equal to, and often superior to such 
nous products as Appolinaris, Vichy, Etns, h'uchingen, 
Scltzcn, Curb bad, Wcisbndcu, etc. 
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At every hot spring resort there are inns of various 
grades, some of them with private hot Spring baths for 
the use of guests. Where foreign style accommodations are 
not obtainable visitors who patronize the Jupuncsc inns 
will End that the best inns are well managed and com¬ 
fortable, the attendance all that auy one could ask, and 
that every effort will be made to meet the needs of the 
guests. For the visitor who does not fret over the in¬ 
cidental inconveniences that arc met with, because of the 
different methods of life of the Japanese from his own 
established customs, the Japanese inn affords a most in¬ 
teresting experience,—and an agreeable one. As a means 
of seeing some of the real life of the people, and in affording 
opportunities for increasing one’s knowledge of Japanese 
ways, visitors can find no better medium than the Japanese 
inns, apart from the phasing sensation of meeting with 
many novel experiences. As a matter of fact, the greater 

C t of Japan must remain an unknown country to the 
•ign visitor who is unwilling to stay in a Japanese inn, 
on account of the lack of foreign Style hotel*. Furthermore, 
while there are good foreign hotels in nearly all the large 
cities visited by tourists, in Tokyo, Nikko, Yokohama, Xura, 
Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki, etc. (those at Kara and Shi- 
monoseki bcini/'"ifhder 
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Government Railways), the small foreign hotel in many 
places is likely to be disappointing, and the native inn is 
decidedly preferable. 

The daily rates given are for night lodging, breakfast, and 
supper (2 meals), unless otherwise noted. Tiffin (luncheon 
or dinner) at noon is extra and is usually one-lmlf, 
Rales or/soniewJuVfctothan the rate per day. It is not 
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served unless ordered. Wine, beer, etc. and special dishes 
ordered, are extra. The rate also includes fires, lighting, 
attendance, bath, and tea. 

At every inn there is a graduated scale of prices in ac¬ 
cordance with the grade and reputation of the inn, the 
room to be occupied, its location and size, the quality of 
food provided and the quality of the futons , or bedding 
and coverings used for the bed: silk, or other material 
(futons are wadded quilts, like comfortables). These 
charges are known as Special, First—Second or Third Class, 
and one of them will surely supply the requirements of the 
guest. At the hot spring and summer resorts many inns 
charge for the room. Bedding and meals, extra. The re¬ 
quirements of guests differ so widely that it is impossible 
to state exact costs, but the rates given throughout this 
volume are the rates per day including all charges, quoted 
by the respective inns listed. As a rule, the inns having 
their own hot spring baths make no additional charge 
for their use—this is included in the lodging charge. 
Some of the inns make a reduction for long stays. The 
rates of the principal inns are given in the description of 
the spring resort in which the inns are located. 

It is generally conceded that as this is being written 
the peak of high prices the world over has been reached, 

and that adjustments of conditions following 
Relative the world war will gradually make the price- 
to Charges trend downward. In Japan it is not expected 

that hotel and inn charges, rickisha and other 
prices will advance further, and therefore the charges, etc. 
given in this volume (those prevailing at the date of 
publication) may be regarded as the maximum, with the 
possible prospect of the traveler being agreeably surprised 
to find the expense somewhat lower here and there than 
that herein given. 

While the usual meals are Japanese, many of the inns 
provide one or two dishes of foreign-style cooked food 

when requested, either meat or fish, with potatoes, 
Food or both. 

An agreeable change from strict Japanese food for 
the foreign guest can be obtained at any time in a gyunabe: 
which consists of thin slices of beef (gyu) and a variety of 
vegetables cooked in the presence of the guest, in a nabe, 
or pan, over a charcoal fire, very much as a chafing-dish 
is used. This dish, flavored with shoyu sauce, sometimes 
with the addition of sake (rice wine) is most appetizing. 
When pork is used it is called a butanabe. In some villages 
where meat is not obtainable, chicken, or duck, cut into 
small pieces is used instead of the meat, and it is then known 
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as tori (bird) nabe. Any one of these dishes is willingly 
supplied by the innkeepers without extra charge in place 
of the regular Japanese meal. 

For the tounst who cannot eat Japanese food, espe¬ 
cially the Japanese breakfast, it is advisable that tinned 
food be carried. Such food can be heated at all the inns. 
Curry-powder added to rice and some other Japanese dishes 
makes them more palatable to foreign taste. Shoyu (soy) 
sauce gives an agreeable flavor to soups. Shoyu sauce— 
(sbo- soy, yu- oil) the Worcestershire of the Far East, is made 
by subjecting boiled beans (esp. soy beans), or beans and 
meal (wheat), to long fermentation and then to long 
digestion in brine ; many rate it superior to Worcestershire 

As good coffee is a rarity at most of the inns, coffee 
drinkers should carry their own favorite mixture. Toast 
is quickly made over the bibacbi, or charcoal heater. Eggs 
are obtainable throughout Japan; milk at most of the 
large towns and at some of the smaller places. Bread is 
more difficult to procure, except in the cities. However, no 
reduction is made by the innkeepers in their bills when the 
guest supplies his own food, unless so arranged in advance, 
—but whenever possible, eggs, milk, and bread are supplied 
by the inn usually without extra charge. Hot boiled 
rice is always obtainable ; sugar, salt, and milk make it 
a substitute for the usual breakfast cereal. 


Most foreigners consider the following Japanese 
articles and dishes of food palatable: 

Miso-sbiru, bean soup with vegetables. 

Sui-mono, fish and vegetable soup. 

Sakana no sbio-yabi, broiled fish. 

Ni-zakana, fish boiled in shoyu. 

Sakana no tempura, fish fritter. 

Ebi no tempura, fried shrimps. 

Tempura-soba , vermicelli with fried fish. 
Unagi-meshi, layers of rice with eels broiled and 
then covered with shoyu. 

Yose-nabe, a hash made of meat or fish, with 
vegetables. 

Bifu-teki, beefsteak. 

Han-juku-tamago, soft boiled eggs. 

Tamago-yaki, an omelette with sugar : 

„ , sato nashi (without sugar). 

Yaki-tori, roast chicken. 

Goban, rice. Nasu, egg-plant. j 

Kasuteira, sponge cake. 
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Sembei , thin wafers of various kinds. 

Yokan, sweet bean paste. 

A me, a thick syrup, something like honey, made 
from wheat. 

Sake, an alcoholic liquor made from rice, gene¬ 
rally taken hot. Biirv , beer. 

Usually the food is served on artistic porcelain 
and lacquer dishes that are most pleasing. 


As a safeguard to health, it is wise to drink consistent¬ 
ly a good Tansan table water. The cost is not large 
and economy can be exercised in other expenditures 
to cover this small daily outlay. 

In addition to the rates quoted at the inns, the custom 
of giving a sum of money, known as chadai (tea money) 

upon the guest’s departure, prevails at all the inns. 
Tea It is an annoying and irritating matter to foreigners 
Money and to many Japanese who would much prefer to 

pay a fixed rate as in foreign hotels, but coming 
down the ages from time immemorial the practice is well 
established and has to be complied with, although as¬ 
sociations of traveling and business men are doing all that 
is possible to abolish the custom. 

To foreign visitors tea money appears to be a gift to 
the innkeeper for his good will, general care of the guest, 
and possibly for sundry cups of tea of welcome upon 
arrival. In view of the fair rate made for lodging and 
meals, the Japanese regard it as part of the regular 
charge, based largely upon the location, size and furni¬ 
shings of the room occupied, food supplied, grade of inn, 
etc., but in any event it is highly speculative from the inn¬ 
keepers’ point of view, some guests giving nothing, others 
being lavish. If every one refrained from giving, the custom 
would soon die out, but this, as with the question of 
tips in all countries, is a discouraging problem. 

As this matter now stands, the ordinary guest com¬ 
monly gives as a minimum from one-third up of the 
daily rate per person for tea money, according to favors 
granted or service required. No punishment, except a 
subtle suggestion of rudeness on the part of the innkeeper, 
follows the omission of tea money. 

The minimum is usually ¥1 a person per day. For a 
stay of a week or so ¥3 or ¥4 up per person is the 

practice,—according to the demands made. This 
Tips to money is distributed by the innkeeper among the 
Servants servants in attendance. At foreign style hotels the 

guest generally gives upon departure a minimum 
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of 10 to 15 of his bill as a gratuity to the servants. 
This money is placed in a general fund for distribution 
at fixed times. 

At the inns not provided with electric push buttons 
in the rooms, servants are summoned by the guest by 
three or four loud claps of the hands. This is usually 
followed by an answering call from somewhere in the 
domain, a shrill “ Hei!”—and is soon followed by the smi¬ 
ling nei-san (maid servant). The gentle, unfailing courtesy 
of every one connected with a Japanese inn is a joy to 
foreign visitors. The always-willing service of the nei- 
sans, which is so promptly and cheerfully given without 
the slightest suggestion of reward—and which is perform¬ 
ed with unending good nature—is charming, and this 
service is always a delightful remembrance. 

Travelers who cannot sleep comfortably on the custom¬ 
ary Japanese pillow provide themselves with the small air 

pillow on sale all over Japan, or they may have a 
Pillows larger air pillow made, which can be ordered through 

the stores selling air pillows. A satisfactory pil¬ 
low can be devised by placing the hard native pillow 
under the futons , and laying on it a doubled cushion, or as 
many cushions as desired. A towel on this mound will 
serve in place of a pillow, case. 

In some guide-books more or less has been written 
about the prevalence ot fleas in native inns. In fairness, 
the books state that the presence of these tormenting pests 
is not an indication of filth or slovenliness, but that the 
rains drive the fleas into the inns, where the floor cov¬ 
ering affords them ideal homes and retreats. Commen¬ 
ting on this, the editor can say that in gathering ma¬ 
terial for this book he stayed, during all seasons, at inns 
of all grades, and at some very ordinary inns at remote 
hot spring resorts, and he is glad to testify that not a 
single flea attempted to bite or cultivate any sort of 
acquaintance with him. Perhaps a flea has an intuitive 
sense of what is good and what is bad for its digestion 
and constitution ? 

It is rare to find an inn in Japan that is not lighted by 
electricity. Foreigners visiting Japan who know that many 

places of considerable size in their own countries 
Electric are still unlighted by electricity will be surprised to 
Light find that even the small fishing hamlets in Japan 

are furnished with electricity both on the streets 
and in the homes. The universal use of the electric light 
is largely due to the police regulation that wherever elec¬ 
tric light is available it must be used in every home in 
order to minimize the danger of fire. 
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Upon the guest’s departure the ordinary custom is for the 
innkeeper to present some small gift: a towel, a cup, or some 

article made or produced in the neighborhood : a box 
Gifts containing varieties of yokan (bean paste), or sem- 

bei (wafers or crackers of local reputation), etc. 
The omission of a gift may sometimes be traced to the 
omission of “ tea money,” perhaps to the innkeeper’s opin¬ 
ion that the sum given was too small. 

The main difficulty is that of language, and it is 
advisable for travelers who cannot speak Japanese to pre¬ 
pare a list of phrases to express their wants or 
Language to carry with them a good phrase or conversa- 
and Cooks tion book. One of the best is the English-Japanese 

Conversation Directory , compiled by Arthur Rose- 
Innes, published by Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., Yokohama. 

When the stay is prolonged, and particularly in the 
case of invalids or persons in convalescence, a cook and 
provisions should be taken by the foreign visitor. 

To comply with the regulations, the innkeeper, imme¬ 
diately upon the guest’s arrival, is obliged to furnish the 

local police with the name, age, nationality, resi- 
Pollce dence, last stop and destination of the incomer,— 
Regulations therefore it is advisable for the foreigner un¬ 
acquainted with the written language to have 
this necessary data written out in Japanese, to be carried 
with him as copy for his own efforts on the Yadocho (inn- 
register) or on the slip provided by the inn. The Japan 
Tourist Bureau will assist the traveler in this matter. It 
is also advisable to have the daily rate the guest desires to 
pay written in Japanese—and this rate should be shown 
the innkeeper upon entering the inn. Incidentally, it may 
be said that Japanese innkeepers will generally do all they 
possibly can to aid foreigners and make them comfortable, 
and in directing them or showing them the places of interest, 
etc. in their neighborhood, or assigning one of their em¬ 
ployees for this service. If there is a native in the place 
with even the rudiments of English, the innkeeper may be 
depended upon to ferret him out to help the guest. 
When in trouble of any kind apply to the police, who 
are found everywhere. They are the universal adjusters 
—the arm of the government for the nation’s civic and 
criminal regulation, and for many other purposes. They 
should never be insulted by the offer of a tip for services 
rendered. 

It seems superfluous to add that no one ever enters a 
Japanese inn or house without removing shoes. The room 
mats are equivalent to foreigners’ chairs and lounges 
and, soberly, these furnishings are not ordinarily walked 
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upon in shod feet. 

The rooms arc 
trodden only with 
bare or stockinged 
feet. Slippers arc 
usually furnished fo¬ 
reign guests for walk¬ 
ing in the inns. 

Some people carry 
the soft light leath¬ 
er traveling slipper 
which folds up into 
a small package. 

It should be 
borne in mind that a 
Japanese inn 
Other is conducted 
Customs to meet the 
demands of 
the Japanese people 
and it conforms to 
their habits and cus¬ 
toms, and as an inn 
room is used as a 
sitting-room, dining¬ 
room, and bedroom, 
care should be taken to keep the matting ( tatnmi) clean. 
Guests sit on cushions (tabu ton ) on the tatnmi and sleep 
on futons laid down on the matted floor. Bedsteads are 
not provided ,* the bedding is laid out whenever desired by 
the guest and it is taken away as soon as lie gets up. All 
doors and tlie outside sliding shutters (ninatfo) are closed 
at night in Japanese buildings • the innkeepers arc, by 
police regulation, compelled to shut up their premises in 
order to prevent thievery, but the construction of Japanese 
buildings permits a rather free circulation of air and little 
or no discomfort is experienced by foreigners accustomed 
to sleep with open window's. 

Hand baggage may be taken into the room, but 
metal-bound trunks arc usually kept somewhere close to 
the office, because such articles would mar and damage 
the mats and the highly polished wood. Sometimes an 
innkeeper w’ill permit a trunk to stand in the corridor 
outside the room, but as this corridor is also polished, 
and a part of the beauty of a Japanese inn, such requests 
are not welcomed. Valuable property should lx? deposited 
in the office. Each room is usually provided with a 
raised space of honor, held as sacred, called the Tokono- 
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ma, a place made of beautiful wood. This is not a place 
for either sitting in or stowing baggage, etc., and guests 
should be extremely careful not to scratch it by placing 
impedimenta there. 

A guest is expected to wash his face and hands at a 
common lavatory, not in his room, but shaving may be 
done in the room, the hot water ( o-yu ) being provided. 
The Japanese water closet {benjo) is a trial for foreigners, 
but there is no. alternative. Referring to inns not located 
at hot spring resorts, the bath-tub at these inns is used in 
common. It is emptied and filled every morning, or at 
some regular time, and the water is kept at a high tem¬ 
perature by means of a charcoal or other fire which is 
kept burning in a stove in one end of the tub. A guest 
who has qualms about bathing in water used by 
other folk can avoid this custom by alertness in being 
the first bather. This is the only way, but as soap is 
never used in the tub, the water is kept clean; the Ja¬ 
panese wash their bodies thoroughly and carefully rinse 
themselves outside the tub, the tub-bath being used for 
its warmth (see p. 60). 

In gathering material for this volume, the editor, as a 
rule, stayed at the best available hotels and inns in the 

several places, and as a service to travelers,— 
Inns Recoin- and without discriminating against other inns, 
mended these hostelries head the list of hotels and inns 

in the detailed descriptions. Should a recom¬ 
mended inn be closed it is safe to follow the advice of the 
railway station-master as to the next best inn. In Japa¬ 
nese the inquiry would be: Yoi (good) ryokan (inn) no (of) 
namae (name) o oshicte (let me know) kudasai (please)— 
“ Please let me know the name of a good inn,” 


Chapter X 



SPRING RESORTS NEAR PRINCIPAL CITIES 


A detailed description of each resort referred to in the 
following summary will be found under its respective 
heading. 

Tokyo-Yokohama 

From Tokyo and Yokohama the hot springs of the 
Hakone Region can be reached quickly and comfortably, 
and they are recommended to foreign visitors. If time 
permits, a trip to these springs, and thence to Atami , 
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which is within easy motoring distance of Hakone, make 
a worth-while outing, and affords a glimpse, at least, o 
the rural life of Japan, a few of its many historic places 
nnd several mountain ranges, most of them laxurinn 
with foliage to their very summits. The vistas of lam 
nnd sea and lake in this section are representative o 
many views throughout the Empire. They leave an im 
press on the mind of the observer which explains th 
pleasure derived by visitors from other lands in th 
distinctive charm of the varied scenery of Japan, scldon 
awesome. The deep valleys and rounded hills and in 
tcusivcly cultivated areas satisfy the senses and invite ad 
miration. Then the people: their courtesy, their dress 
habits and customs, so different from those of the peopl. 
of other countries, go far to enhance pleasing impressions 
Kamakura is usually visited on this trip, either goin* 
or returning, in order to sec one of the world’s greai 
images, the silently eloquent Dnibiitsti ("Great Buddha") 
whose expression . 

and pose suggest -jpP 

a philosophical ma¬ 
jesty, the result of 
a wisdom attained 
through the ages— 
as if all thoughts 
and all things that 
ever existed were 
old thoughts and 
old things to this 
dignified figure. In 
the perfect repose 
and passionless calm 
that so truly ex¬ 
presses the root idea 
of Buddhist doc¬ 
trines, this colossal 
bronze Buddha lu«s 
lor G70 years sat 
there on his huge 
lotus pedestal among 
the trees, meditat¬ 
ing profoundly upon 
things eternal. The 
peaceful serenity of 
the face, the impres¬ 
sion made by the 
glint from the 
half-dosed* all-seci: 
ized by VjOO 
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eyes and the firmly closed mouth suggest a sublimity 
equalled by no other statue. 

The image represents Amida , one of the Buddhist di¬ 
vinities. It was cast in 1252, lay Ono Goroemon, one of 
the leading artists of that time. The hands in the lap, 
palms upward and thumbs touching, is the Buddhistic 
attitude expressive of “ contemplation." The positions of 
the hands in the effigies of Buddha suggest various 
moods. When the left hand is open in the lap and the 
right hand is uplifted, “ renunciation of the world" is 
portrayed ; when the hands are held against the breast with 
fingers pressed together, “ teaching ” is indicated. 

In season, there is good sea bathing at Kamakura 
and in its vicinity. The European hotel at Kamakura, 
the Kaihin, is an excellent place in which to tarry. 

If the traveler is on his way farther East, this trip, 
also a visit to Tokyo, can be made in time to catch his 
boat at Kobe, giving him, besides a pleasant change to 
land after a long sea voyage, some perception of the attrac¬ 
tion of Japan to foreign visitors. If desired, guides can be 
secured at the hotels or at any office of the Japan Tourist 
Bureau. 

After visiting the resplendent temples and mausolea 
of some of the Shoguns of Japan, at Nikko, there is interest 
in the trip to Lake Chuzenji and beyond to the hot sulphur 
baths at Yumoto. This whole district offers a wealth of 
varied scenery, with many beautiful waterfalls. 

If the traveler is not pressed for time there are hot 
springs in the Izu Peninsula worth visiting,—and walking 
trips to many of them, besides being a good tonic, will 

S 've the pedestrian glimpses of the life of the country 

lk. 

Extending the range from Tokyo-Yokohama, Ikao, 
delightfully situated and ranking high as a hot spring 
resort, is not far away, and there is Nasu with its valuable 
springs, and Shiobara with its springs and mountain 
scenery, both easily accessible, and both on the way to 
Matsushima , which many travelers visit for a sight of its 
bewitching islands,—and close to the railway is Iizaka, 
with many hot springs. 

The northern part of the Empire is no longer an 
unknown country to many, as there is, in summer, a 
steady stream of explorers to Hokkaido , “ the North Sea 
Districts," and, of course, Noboribetsu and its other prin¬ 
cipal hot springs are then visited. And Karuizawa folk 
will miss a trip and an experience that will remain in 
memory if Kusatsu , with its powerful sulphur baths is 
omitted from their summer outings. 
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Then there is Bessho, and the hot springs of Hirao , 
and of Akakura, Kami-suwa, and Asama, with its views 
of the Japan Alps, and many others. Masutomi, which 
ranks second in radio-activity among the world’s mineral 
springs, would attract a large patronage if it were more 
easily accessible. A glance at the “ Table of Contents ” 
will show the most important hot springs in the “North 
Half of Japan.” 

Kobe-Osaka 

The hot springs of the Hakone Region and of the Izu 
Peninsula are within reasonable distance of Kobe and 
Osaka, and close by is Rokko-kurakuen. Takarazuka’s 
“ Old ” spring is a magnet for many people, and the 
“ New ” spring for those bent on pleasure. The Tansan 
table water spring is also in Takarazuka. Arima , whose 
spring is older than history, is not far away,—and Dogo } 
affording a trip through the Inland Sea, is always urging 
the weary to rest. Then there are scores of springs of 
all classes enticing one westward along the San-in Rail¬ 
way Line , and northeastward along the Hokuroku Line. 
These and other springs are described in the “ South Half 
of Japan.” 

Kyoto 

As from Kobe and Osaka, the hot springs of both 
the San-in and Hokuroku rail lines are available from 
Kyoto. Along the former, Kinosaki has been visited by 
many generations of Japanese. Togo and Asozu are 
growing in popularity, and Misasa, with the greatest 
radium emanation of any hot spring in Japan, is yearly 
attracting more and more bathers, and Sekigane, which 
ranks second, is close by,—and beyond is Tamatsukuri 
and other hot springs. Along the latter line, the hot 
springs, and they are very hot, of Awara , Yamanaka , and 
Awazu are much frequented by pleasure seekers. Wakura’s 
spring has earned a reputation for its cures of rheuma¬ 
tism. Delightful views of the rocky coast of the Japan 
Sea can be seen along both of the rail lines mentioned. 

Shitnonoseld-Mojl 

From Shimonoseki and Moji there are a few hot 
springs available not far northward, at the end of the 
San-yo Line : Yuda , Fukagawa, and Tawara-Yama. South¬ 
ward, the rail lines of Kyushu stretch out from Moji, 
which is reached by ferry, like fingers on a hand, giving 
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a choice of Beppu, with its abundant waters, in the 
southeast, of Obama , Unzen, and Takco in the southwest, 
and of Funakoya, Yamaga, and the springs near Mts. 
Aso and Kirishima, almost due south, besides many 
others. 

Nagasaki 

With only a few hours to spare, the Mkbi-no-o springs 
are the nearest to Nagasaki, but if time permits Unzen 
and Obama should be visited. Especially Unzen, whose 
boiling pools, steam clouds, and hissing vents are sights 
that will long be remembered. 


ON STYLE HOTELS AT 




SPRING RESOI 




At all hotels, and at native inns where foreign food 
is served exclusively, it is advisable to ascertain rates in 
advance,—and what the price includes. With the ex¬ 
ceptions noted, the inns listed have private hot spring 
baths. 


Resort 


Location 


Hotel 


For 

Details 


hi North Half of Japan 


At&mi 
Ikao.. 


Kowakidani. 

Kusatsu. 

Miyanoshita 
Ytunoto. 


Near Tokyo-Yokohama 
Not far N-W. of Tokyo. 

M 

Near Tokyo-Yokohama 
N-W. of Karuizawa .... 
Near Toky o-Y okohama 
,, Nikko-Chuzenji. 


Atami. 

Ikao. 

Hashimoto. 

Kowakidani 

Knsatsn. 

Fujiya. 

Nanma. 


See p. 114 


la South Half of Japan 


Arima . 

N. of Kobe-Osaka. 

Arima*. 

Beppu . 

S-E. of Shimonoseki .... 

Beppu . 

Obama . 

Near Nagasaki. 

Ikkakuro .... 

Rokko- 
kurakuen.... 

Near Kobe-Osaka. 

Rokko . 

Unzen . 

,, Nagasaki . 

Kyushu . 

If .. 

If 

A A 

Yumei . 

Shin-yu . 

If .. 

9 9 

Unzen . 


9 9 

Takagl . 

If . 

9 9 

Fukiya . 

If .•••••• 

If .. 

1 9 

99 

Midoriya ... 


In Chosen (Korea) 

Onseiri .. I Outer Diamond Mt.I Onsei-ri* 


• Does not have private hot spring baths. 


9 

137 

9 

If 

9 

96 

9 

167 

9 

92 

9 

230 

• 9 

314 

9 i 

374 

If 

360 

If 

299 

V 

354 


410 
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JAPANESE INNS SERVING POREIGN FOOD 

See Chapter IX, Japanese Inns (p. 63). Food , p. 65, 
Inns marked (*) have one or more rooms furnished 
in foreign style; all have private hot spring baths except 
those marked (°). 


Resort 

Location 

Inn 

For 

Details 


In North Half of Japan 


Ashi-no-yu . 
Gora. 


Ikao 


Kose. 

Kowakidani 
Oigami . 


Near Tokyo-Yokohama 

99 99 99 

9* 99 99 

,, Karuizawa.,* ... 

,, Tokyo-Yokohama 
Bet. Yumoto-Ikao. 


Shuzenji 

Wakura 


Yamanaka.. 


Near Tokyo-Yokohama 
N. of Fukui-Kanazawa 
(Noto Peninsula). 

99 99 99 

„ Fukui-Kanazawa 


Yumoto. | Near Nikko-Chuzenji ... 


Matsu- 
zaka-ya .... 

Kanko-ryo- 

kan. 

Kogure . 

Horai-kan... 
Mikawaya.* 
Oigami 
(°being 
installed) 

Kikuya . 

Waka- 

zaki-kan.. 

Koizumi. 

Yoshi- 

no-ya*° ... 
Ita-ya. 


In South Half of Japan 


Arima. I Near Kohe-Osaka 


99 .. 99 

Beppu. S-E. of Shimonoseki ... 


J» . 99 

Dogo . Near Matsuyama 

(Shikoku) . 


Torai 

99 


Masada * 0 ... 
Sugimoto ..* 0 

Kamenoi. 

Hinago. 

Funa-ya° ... 
Dogo Hotel 0 


In Chosen (Korea) 

Near Fusan . Horai-kan. 

. Naruto 0 .... 


See p. 

101 

• » 

98 

9 9 

138 

9 9 

155 

99 

96 

99 

232 

9 9 

123 

99 

218 

99 

»f 

99 

210 

99 

230 

99 

314 

99 

9 9 

99 

374 

99 

99 

99 

345 

99 

»» 

99 

401 

)9 

99 


In South Manchuria 


Hsiung-yao- 

cheng . 

Tang-kang- 

tzu. 

Wu-lung-pei... 


Bet. Dairen-Mukden ... 

Onsen- 



ryokan*... 

»» 

9 9 99 

Taisui-kaku 

99 

„ Antung-Mukden... 

Goryukaku. 

• 9 
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JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION—MEMBER HOTELS 

The object of this Association is to provide satisfactory 
accommodations and entertainment for foreign visitors. 
The Association also endeavors to correct abuses and 
unfair .treatment on the part of those catering to the 
needs and comfort of tourists. 



In Japan 


Chfizenjl (Nikko): — 

Matsushima : — 

1 Osaka : — 

Lakeside Hotel 

Park Hotel 

Osaka Hotel 

Kamakura :— 

. Miyajima : — 

Shimonoseki : — 

Kaihin Hotel 

Miyajima Hotel 

San-yo Hotel 

Karuizawa:— 

Miyanoshita:— 

Shizuoka :— 

Mam pel Hotel 

Fujiya Hotel 

Daitokwan Hotel 

Mikasa Hotel 

Nagasaki:— 

Tokyo : — 

Kobe :— 

Japan Hotel 

Imperial Hotel 

Oriental Hotel 

Nagoya r — 

Tokyo Station 

Tor Hotel 

Nagoya Hotel 

Hotel 

Kyoto :— 

Nara :— 

Tsukiji Seiyoken 

Kyoto Hotel 

Nata Hotel 

Hotel 

Miyako Hotel 

Nikko :— 

Yokohama :— 

1 

Kanaya Hotel 
Nikko Hotel 

Grand Hotel 

In Taiwan (Formosa) 

Taihoku Taiwan Railway Hotel 

In Chosen 

In Manchuria 

Keijo (Seoul) :— 

Changchun :— 

Hoten (Mukden) :— 

Chosen Hotel 

Yamato Hotel 

Yamato Hotel 

Fusan :— 

Dairen :— 

Rvojun 

Fusan Station 

Yamato Hotel 

' (Port Arthur) 

Hotel 

Hoshigaura :— 

Yamato Hotel 

Shingishu •— 
Shingishu Station 
Hotel 

Yamato Hotel 



Rates for single room without bath and with 
three meals, ¥10-12 in cities and popular resorts: 
¥8-10 in the country. 

For full information, write to Japan Hotel As¬ 
sociation, care Traffic Dept., Japanese Government 
Railways, Tokyo; or to any office of the Japan 
Tourist Bureau; Thos. Cook & Son; Travel Dept, of 
American Express Co., or any other Tourist Agency. 
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% 

OTHER FAR EAST HOTELS OF VARIOUS GRADES 


Hakone:— 

Hakonc Hotel 
Karuizawa:— 
Karuizawa Hotel 
Kobe r— 

Sanborn Hotel 
Mito :— 

Mito Hotel 
Moto-Hakone:— 

M atsuzaka-ya 
(semi-European) 
Nagasaki:— 
Nagasaki Hotel 


In Japan 

Omori:— 

Hotel Bosuiro 
Omori Hotel 
Osaka:— 

Imabashi Hotel 
Tatevama :— 
Kaigan Hotel 
Tokyo:— 
Yamagata Hotel 
Yamada :— 
Gonikai Hotel 


Y ok oh am a :— 
Oriental Palace 
Hotel 

Temple Court 
Belmont Hotel 
Bluff Hotel 
Cherry Mount 
Hotel 

Fairmont Hotel 
Central Palace 
Hotel 

Hotel Maisonette 
Eastern Hotel 


In Chosen :--Choenri (Inner Diamond Mt.)— Choanji Hotel 
In Manchuria 


Canton:— 

Victoria Hotel 
Hotel Asia 
Hankow :— 
Terminus Hotel 
Hongkong:— 
Hongkong Hotel 
Peak Hotel 
Peninsula Hotel 
Repulse Bay Hotel 
Macao:— 

New Macao Hotel 


Harbin—Grand Hotel 


In China 

Nanking :— 

Bridge House 
Hotel 
Peking :— 

Grand Hotel de 
Pekin 

Grand Hotel des 
Wagons-Lits 
Shanghai:— 

Astor House 
Hotel 

Palace Hotel 
Grand Hotel 
Kalee 


Shanhaikuan:— 
Railway Hotel 
Tientsin 
Astor House 
Hotel • 

Imperial Hotel 
Tsingtau :— 

Grand Hotel and 
Annex 

Seaside Villa 
Chinan:— 

Railway Hotel 
Stein Hotel 


r 

s , , • 

s 

In the Philippines:— 


i 


Baguio—Pines Hotel 
Manila—Manila Hotel 


In the Straits:— . 

<• • 


Singapore 

Grand Hotel de l’Europe 
Raffles Hotel 
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At Oaten (near .\agasakl) 

,t resort which ranks high among foreigners and n>tires for Its hot sulphur baths, 
Its climate, and scenery (/>. 340). 
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JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAY LINES 


Figures along the Railway Lines on Map of 
Mineral Springs in North Half of Japan correspond 
with figures in this list. 


HONDO—the Main Island 

1. Tokaido Lines,— 

Tokaido Main Line ( Tokyo — Kobe, Yokohama — 
Sakuragicho , Tsurumi — Yokohama-minato Pier 
& Ogaki-Mino-akasaka) 

Yokohama Line ( Higashikanagawa — Hachidji) 

Yokosuka Line ( Ofnna — Yokosuka) 

At ami Line ( Kozu — Odawara) 

Taketoyo Line ( Obu — Taketoyo) 

2 . Hokurokn Lines,— 

Hokuroku Main Line ( Maibara — Tsuruga — Nao- 
etsu) 

Obama Line ( Tsuruga — Wakasa-takahama) 

Mikuni Line ( Kanazu — Mikuni) 

Nanao Line ( Tsubata — Nanaominato) 

Chuetsu Light Railway Line ( Fushiki—Johana) 
Himi Light Railway Line ( Fushiki — Himi) 
Shinminato Light Railway Line ( Nomachi—Shin- 
minato) 

3. Cbu-o Lines,— 

Chu-o Main Line (Tokyo : Iidamachi — Nagoya) 
Shinonoi Line ( Shinonoi—Sliiojiri) 

6. Kansai Lines,— 

Kansai Main Line ( Nagoya — Minatomaclii ) 

Sangu Line ( Kamcyama — Toba) 

Kusatsu Line ( Tsuge — Kusatsu) 

7. Tohoku Lines,— 

Tohoku Main Line (Tokyo l Venn') — Sendai — 
Aomori) 
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Yamate Line* (Akabane— Shinagawa & Ikebukuro 
— Tabata) 

Joban Line ( Nippon — Iwanuma )—along the Pacific 

Takasaki Line ( Omiya — Takasaki) 

Ryomo Line ( Oyama — Takasaki) 

Ashio Line ( Kiryu — Mato) 

Jo-etsu South Line (Shinmacbashi — Shibukawa) 
Mito Line ( Oyama — Tomobc ) 

Moka Light Railway Line (Shimod ate — Motegi) 
Nikko Line (Utsunomiya — Nikko) 

Shiogama Line (Iwakiri — Shiogama) 

Hachinohe Line (Shiriuchi — Minato) _ 

Ominato Light Railway Line ( Noheji — Ominato) 
Hashiba Light Railway Line (Morioka — Shizuku- 
ishl) 

8. Ban-etsu Line,— 

Ban-etsu East Line (Taira — Koriyama) 

Ban-etsu West Line (Koriyama — Niitsu) 

9. 0-u Lines,— 

O-u Main Line (Fukushima — Akita — Aomori) 
Nagai Light Railway Line (Akayu — Nagai) 
Aterazawa Light Railway Line (Yamagata — 
Aterazawa) 

Uetsu North Line (Akita — Ugokamcda) 

Funakawa Light Railway Line (Oiwake — Funa- 
kawa) 

Nishiyokoguro Light Railway Line (Yokote — 
Kurosawa) 

Nosliiro Line (Hataori — Noshiro) 

Kuroishi Light Railway Line (Kawabe — Kuroishi) 

10. Rlku-u Lines,— 

Riku-u East Line (Kogota—Shin jo) 

Riku-u West Line (Shinjo—Kisakata & Amarume — 
Uzcn-oyama) 

Ishinomaki Light Railway Line (Kogota — Ishino- 
maki) 

11. Shin-etsu Lines,— 

Shin-etsu Main Line (Takasaki — Niigata) 

Jo-etsu North Line (Miyauchi—Echigokawaguchi) 
Murakami Line (Niitsu — Murakami) 


* Klectric railway around Tokyo. 
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12. Sobu Lines,— 

Sobu Main Line (Tokyo C Rybgokubashi J— Choshi) 
Boso Line ( Chiba — Katsuura) 

Hojo Line ( Soga — Minamihara) 

Togane Line (Oami — Naruto) 

Narita Line (Sakura—Abiko & Narita — Sawara) 


HOKKAIDO 

21. Hakodate Lines,— 

Hakodate Main Line ( Hakodate — Asahigawa) 
Kamiiso Light Lailway Line ( Goryokaku — 
Kami iso) 

Kyogoku Light Railway Line ( Kutchan—Wakk 
kata) 

Horonai Line ( Iwamizawa—Horonai & Horonai- 
buto — Ikushumbetsu ) 

Utashinai Line ( Sunagawa — Utashinai) 

Temiya Line ( Minamiotaru — Temiya) 

Iwanai Light Railway Line ( Kozawa — Iwanai) 

22. Mtiroran Lines, — 

Muroran Main Line ( Iwamizawa — Murorari) 
Manji Light Railway Line ( Shibun — Manji) u 
Ytibari Line ( Oiwake—Yubari & Momijiyama — 
Noborikawa) 

23. Rumoi Line,— 

Rutnoi Line ( Fukagawa — Mashike) 

24. Nemuro Lines,— 

Nemuro Main Line ( Takikawa — Nemuro) 

Furano Line ( Shimofurano — Asahigawa) 

25. Soya Lines,— 

Soya Main Line ( Asahigawa — Onishibetsu) 

Nayoro Line ( Nayoro — Nakayubetsu) 

26. Abashiri Lines,— 

Abashiri Main Line ( Ikecla — Abashiri) 

Yubetsu Light Railway Line ( Nokkcushi — Shimo- 
yUbctsu) 
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THE HAKONE REGION 

Hakone—” Root of Box.” Liberal: ” Like the Bottom of a 

Box,”—being boxed la by mountains. 

The Hakone ( Ha-ko-nay ) Region is known to a 
multitude of travelers and tourists from all parts of the 
world ; its accessibility and nearness to the northern port 
cities bring a constant filtering of visitors to enjoy its 
many attractions. As it is only 45 m. from Yokohama 
(2 hrs.) to the center of the district, persons with even 
limited time can plan to visit this section,—agreeable at 
all seasons of the year. When pressed for time the round 
trip can be made in a day. Foreign residents in Japan 
frequently go there for the benefit of its hot springs, for the 
climatic change from the coastal cities, and not the least 
for a soul-satisfying rest among towering peaks, mountain 
streams, and beautiful scene^. For a change there are 
walks or motor rides through delightful woodlands, and 
innumerable places of interest to visit, many of them 
associated with the historic past of Japan, especially with 
the eventful centuries of feudal times. These attractions 
make this region the best known among foreigners of all 
the recreation resorts of Japan. 

Hakone is the name of a village, called by the Jap¬ 
anese, Hakone-machi (by foreigners, Hakone), but in 
speaking of Miyanoshita, Kowakidani, Yumoto, etc. it is 
proper to say that these places are in Hakone. Hakone 
then is the covering name of all the country lying within 
the great crater known as Mt. Hakone (p. 6). The 
somma, or ring of this crater is roughly 8 m. N. to S., 
7 m. E. to W.; its circumference is about 25 m. The 
principal means of access and main outlet is at Yumoto. 
Within the crater are the principal mountains : Kami-yama 
(“God Mountain”)—4,848 ft., Koma-ga-take (“Pony 
Peak ”)—4,507 ft., and Futago-yama (“ Twin Mt.”)—3,597 
ft., and the inland mountain gem, Hakone Lake (2,395 ft.). 
All the Hakone mountains are cone-shaped, and all have 
a blunt apex, a sure evidence that they owe their existence 
to volcanic eruption. In the crater are 7 sizable towns 
and villages besides 20 smaller ones, with a total popula¬ 
tion of about 7,700. In order of their size* the principal 
ones are: Hakone-machi, Yumoto, Miyanoshita, Moto-Ha- 
kone, Tonosawa, Gora, and Kowakidani. 

Specifically, Hakone is situated in Kanagawa Pre¬ 
fecture—between Mt. Fuji and the Izu Peninsula—its 
extensive aggregation of mountains together with Fuji, 
the Ashigara group, and On-take, Asama , the Usui Ridge 
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and other mountains on the N. constitutes an extended 
wall on the W. and N-W. side of the Kanto District, 
separating middle Japan from the Eight Provinces of 

Kanto (Kanto means “ East of the Barrier ”). The 
Barrier was a historical gate, or guard-house, Kan, 
between Moto-Hakone and Hakone, strategically situated 
across a narrow road with -a mountain on one side and 
Hakone Lake on the other, at which, up to the Meiji 
Restoration in 1868, all travelers through the Tokaido 
District, from the humblest to the highest, were strictly 
examined, passports shown, and the purpose of their 
journey ascertained. The barrier was removed in 1871, 
but a remnant of the stone-work may yet be seen. The 
country “ W. of the Barrier ” is known as Kansai, the 
literal meaning of the word. 


Approach and Conveyance 


Railway : Tokaido Main Line. Station, Odawara— 
thence by Odawara Electric Tramway Co. to various 
points. 

Distance to Odawara Time 2nd CL Pare 


From Tokyo. 52.1 mis. ... 2y$ hrs. ... ¥ 2.74 

,, Yokohama. 33.9 ,, ... 1% „ ... 1.73 

„ Kobe . 332.1 „ ... 12^ „ ... 11.85 


Odawara Electric Railway r > c ___ 

trom Odawara: Distance 2nd CL Pare 

To Yumoto (change car) ... 7.7 mis.¥ 0.50 

,, Tonosawa . 8.4 „ . 0.61 

„ Ohiradai . 10.1 „ . 0.86 

„ Miyanoshita . 11.4 „ . 1.06 

,, Kowakidani. 12.3 „ . 1.19 

„ Ninotaira. 12.8 ,, . 1.27 

„ Gora . 13.3 „ . 1.34 

Cable: Railway from Gora to Kami-Gora, (see Gora, 
p. 99). 


Motors : The Fujiya Automobile Garage, of Miyanoshita, 
maintains a motorbus and motor car service at many 
places throughout the region. Equipped with 55 six-pas¬ 
senger late model cars, all driven by experienced chauffeurs, 
it is possible, with this modern service from Odawara, or 
from Kozu (Express stop 10 min N. of Odawara), to 
reach every point in Hakone and the surrounding country 
available for cars. 
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From Kozu 

Time 

Ran 

Rale from 

Tima 

Motor Hus to 

hrs. min. 


Odawara lira. 

m. 

Yu mot O . . . 

\ 1 a n it ac It if a 

65 

1 ‘X 

Y 1.20 
1.80 

Y 0.60 
1.20 

i 

25 

IIUMIlia •••••••••••••• 


X 


Ashi-no-yu . 

2 'A 

3.30 

2.70 

1 

40 

Moto-(Lakc) Hakone.. 

2 25 

4.10 

3.50 

1 

55 

Hakonc . 

2/4 

4.30 

3.70 

2 


Private Motor Car 
(Up to A-pass.) to 

bn min. 



hrs. 

m. 

Yumoto . 

40 

¥ 7.50 

¥ 4.00 


20 

Miyanoshita . 

1 

12.50 

9.00 


45 

Kowakidani . 

iy* 

15.00 

11.50 

1 


Ashi-no-yu . 

M oto- ( Lake) H akone.. 

i'A 

19.00 

15.00 

1 % 



24.00 

20.00 

1/4 


Hakonc . 

1 50 

24.00 ! 

20.00 

1 

35 


Motor cars can be hired at either Kozu or Odawara 
for any part of Hakonc, and l*csidcs the Fujiva Garage, 
the Odawaru Electric Tramway Co. and the Hikone 
Automobile Co. both maintain a motor car service from 
Odawara to all parts of the region. 



The llakone Solfalaras 


In Hakonc there 
are several fissures 
and holes from which 
vapor or steam 
issues. The most 
noted is Owakidaai 

(“Valley of the Great¬ 
er Boiling ”) also 
called Ojigoku (" Big 
llcll")-a well de¬ 
served title, although 
its altitude is 3,345 
ft. This immensely 
interesting and fear¬ 
some spot is in a 
gorge reeking with 
sulphurous fumes, 
about 1 1/2 in. from 
(lorn and is reached 
either by wulking or 
kago or *' chair" 
from that place, or 
from the terminus of 
the Gdra cable rail¬ 
way. The ftimes arc 
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ejected from rock crevices and hare earth, and from some 
of the vents come forth with great force—resembling 
steam from a locomotive's stack. Some issue in intermittent 
jets and others arc continuous. Great clouds of steam from 
a myriad of outlets constantly hover over this Inferno, 
and spurts of steam will issue forth in many places if a 
walking-stick is thrust two or three inches below the 
thin crust of this seething area. In spots, boiling springs 

bubble o«it of the ground, 
many of them conducted 
into tanks for piping to 
distant places (for Analy¬ 
sis, see dor a —p. 97). 
Farther up the mountain, 
near the top, are a num¬ 
ber of boiling, growling 
solfutarus wherein tl»c 
grayish, ccmcnt-like depo¬ 
sits are in violent, rest¬ 
less turmoil, throwing up 
b!ol>s of the hot, muddy 
sinter compound, and 
sending out a never-ending cloud of sulphurous steam. 
Sightseers should keep to the beaten tracks through this 
weird and desolate tract as more than one life has been 
sacrificed by being too venturesome. 

From the scene of utter desolation Wow there is 
charm in the view from the top. In the center sublime 
Fuji towers in perfect beauty, with Knmt-yamn, the 
central and highest peak of the region, close by, and in the 
near distance peaceful llukonc Lake. Other places, where 
vapor or steam is ejected in less awesome spectacle arc 
Soun-jigoku (near Kowakidani), Iwo-yama and Yuno- 
hana-xuwa (near Ashi-no-yu), all emitting cither sulphur 
dioxide or sulphuretted hydrogen. At Kowakidani (l m. 
from Miyanoshitn) the exhalation consists mainly of 
steam, 

Kago (which means "basket”) and "chair" charges 
arc not always given in this volume for the reason that they 
fluctuate according to conditions. Hotel and inn keepers 
will make the best available arrangements for their guests. 
In general, chair charges are double those for kago, 
because a chair requires four coolies. 
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The Twelve Hot Springs of Hakone 

(AU accessible by motor car except Dogashima, 

Yunohana-zawa, and Ubago.) 

Yumoto , at the gateway, so to speak, of Hakone, is 
the oldest spa of the region,—its springs were discovered 
in 1598 ; and close by is Tonosawa , also dating from 
1598. Four miles farther up is Miyanoshita, whose 
springs, known since 1025, did not have the early 
popularity of the two places mentioned, but. now it is 
the best known of all the Hakone spas. Besides these, 
there are nine others: Dogashima , Sokokura , Kiga, Ko- 
wakidani, Gora , Sengokuhara, Ashi-no-yu, Yunohana-zawa , 
and Ubago. It is possible to make the round of the springs 
in three days if hurried,—but taken in a more leisurely 
way, the springs, the picturesque spots, and the historic 
and other places of interest can be covered in a week. 

Yumoto (“Original Spring”)—alt. 480 ft., has five 
simple thermal springs—water almost pure, with little trace 
of minerals. These are stated to be beneficial for rheuma¬ 
tism, nervous, skin, and other diseases. The springs issue 
from the S. foot of Mt. Yuzaka, on which the town is 
situated, and are conveyed by pipes to Yumoto. The 
temperature of the principal spring, Moto-yu, is 42° C.— 
107° F.—the other springs are slightly hotter. 

Local Specialties: Toys and boxes, lacquer ware, cabinet 
work and marquetry (desks, book-cases, screens, etc.). 

Inns. Fukuzumi, Ogawa, and Sumiyoshi. Hates—up 
to ¥6 (1st cl.) a day. Each inn has its own baths. 
There are no accommodations for foreigners. 

The Haya ( Haya-kawa) —“ Rapid River ”—on the right 
bank of which Yumoto is located, is the outlet of Hakone 
Lake and is here joined by the Sukumo, which has its 
source at Mt. Kurakake (S. of Hakone Lake). On the 
banks of these rivers is found Yamawasabi (Eutrema) 
which is sold as a preserved food, and in the rivers them¬ 
selves a rare species of salamander, Sansho-uwo , is some¬ 
times captured. 

At Yumoto, the popular highway runs to the right, 
the old feudal road to Hakone proper branching off to 
the left. This road, the Kyukaido part of the old Tokaido 
highway, is the one which was traversed so frequently 
by the daimyds with their great retinues on their periodical 
visits to Yedo (Tokyo), and notwithstanding the fact 
that it is a narrow, steep, and slippery road paved for 
the greater part of its 19 m. with rough lava blocks and 
cobbles, many Japanese reverently tread step by step the 
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way of these gorgeous feudal processions. Tokaido—lit. 
“ East Sea Road." 


PLACES OF INTEREST 

Soun-JI, (Buddhist temple) built by the Hojo family, containing 
their tombs and that of Sogl, a noted Hokku poet of the late 
Tokugawa period. 

The temple buildings were destroyed by fire in 1569 at the time 
of the siege of Odawara Castle by Uesugi Kensbin, but were 
restored by Hojo Ujimasa on a grander scale even than the ori¬ 
ginal, and it became the greatest temple in the Eight Provinces E. 
of Hakone—its grounds covering 1 % by 2 m.—the main gate being 
near the present Sammai Bridge. In 1590, Toyotomi Hideyoshi 
made the temple his headquarters while besieging Odawara, after¬ 
ward removing to Mt. Ishigaki. With the overthrow of the 
Hojo clan, the temple fell into ruins, partly restored by the 
Shogun Jyemltsu , middle 16th century. At present there remains 
only the inner gate, the main hall, and the “ Treasure ” house 
(admission, 20 sen, to the last)—in which is a statue of Hojo 
Soun (registered as one of the “National Treasures ’’), an orna¬ 
mented lacquer bowl designed by Motonobu, an Jmperial res¬ 
cript, portraits of the five successive chiefs of the Hojo clan, two 
paintings—one of a dragon and another of a tiger—by Kano Moto¬ 
nobu, and several other old pictures and writings. From Soun-ji, 
Hata-ga-talra Garden, where there are many cherry and maple 
trees, is reached by a path about m. up the mountain. 

Tarpadare-no-takl (“ Crystal Screen ”)—a waterfall —% m. from 
Yumoto up the Sukumo River—is 120 ft. high, 48 ft. wide. It 
appears like a screen of crystal, hence the name. Admission, 10 sen. 

Hatsuhana-no-takl, (waterfall) beyond the Tamadare_water¬ 
fall. It is said that Hatsuhana, the wife of Katsugoro, took 
sacred baths here in her worship of the god Gongen for the 
recovery of her husband (p.104). At the Zoki-chaya (Tea House), 
entrance of Sukumo-gawa village, visitors can get a beautiful 
view of this waterfall, which appears as if suspended on the 
opposite cliff. 

Water Power Station, owned by the Odawara Electric Tramway 
Co.—a short distance above Tamadare. The capacity of this 
station is 750 kilowatts—all used in the company’s own electric 
car service. 

Shlro-Jlzo (“ White Jizo Image M ), near Yumoto, is a statue 
of Jizo, carved it is said, out of the natural rock by Kobo Dai- 
shi, a very noted priest of ancient days, who evidently worked 
by magic, judging from the many images and carvings throughout 
Japan that are credited to him. 

Shogen-Jl (temple), wherein is Soga-do, a hall dedicated to 
the Soga brothers, in which are their wooden statues. It is 
a pathetic little temple, founded by Tora Gozen, the elder brother's 
mistress (see p. 101). 

Tonosawa (“ Tower Valley ”)—about Vs m * from Yu- 
moto—is reached by a short walk from the Tonosawa 
- electric car stop. 

This spa lies deep in a canyon-like valley along the 
Haya-kawa, which here is spanned by two bridges. In 
a picturesque location,—cool and hemmed in by mountains, 
it is a good summer resort. The output of the Electric 
Power house near by is taken by the Yokohama Electric 
Light Co. 
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The spring water issues from both Shori-zan and 
Yuzaka-yama, and is of about the same quality, but slightly 
hotter in temperature than the Yu mo to springs—with the 
same efficacy. There is one public bath and each inn has 
its own baths from its own spring source. 

Inns : Kansui-ro, Fukuzumi, Shin-tama-no-yu, and 
Ichi-no-yu. Kates: up to ¥6 (1st cl.) a day. there are 
no foreign accommodations, but as in all high grade 
Japanese inns some foreign food is served. 

The Kansui-ro has 
excellent private baths of 
novel construction, some 
round, and some fan- 
shape. Visitors arc taken 
up to the third story of 
this inn where the ceiling 
and other parts of the 
rooms arc made of beauti¬ 
ful cryptomeria wood 
which lay buried in the 
earth, it is said, since 

the mythological age. Kan-*hapiu> bath. 

This wood, called Jin- 

dai-sugi, is found S-li. of Kiga village, and on account 
of its singular coloring and large size is a highly prized 
decorative building material. 


PUces of Interest 

Am Ida-I I, 1 m. from Tonosnwa. half way up the 8. side of 
Mt. Tonomine. This Buddhist temple was founded early in 
the 37th century by the tlalmyo, Oktibo Tadachtka. Back of 
this temple is a cave in which a noted priest lived for years. A 
road in front of the temple leads up to a point where there is a 
wide view over land and sea,—a Rood walk. 

There is a small Pottery Kiln near the spa where purchasers 
mav decorate their own pottery and have it fired while they 
wait. 


MIYANOSHITA 

{••Below the Shrine ”) 

Well named the “ Premier ” spa of the region, both 
because of its location and its celebrated hotel, the Fujiya. 
While the management of the hotel does not especially 
cater to invalids the medicinal properties of the mineral 
spring water (from the hotel's own source at the foot of 
Mt. Scngen), on tap in the bath rooms, are valuable. 
This water i*'alsp v us''4J'fa-Jicating a part of the plant. 
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The water of this hot spring, Taiko-no-yu,* which is 
classified as a common salt spring, corresponds approx¬ 
imately iu its composition to a solution containing in 1 


kilogram (1,000 grams) : 

Grams 

Potassium chloride. 0.13643 

Sodium chloride. 1.66256 

Ammonium chloride . 0.00157 

Calcium chloride . 0.12599 

Calcium sulphate .. 0.05585 

Calcium bicarbonate . 0.07003 

Magnesium- bicarbonate . 0.04459 

Ferrous bicarbonate . 0.00668 

Boric acid (meta) . 0.02129 

Silicic acid (meta) . 0.19701 

2.32200 

Free carbon dioxide . 0.02185 

2.34385 


Temperature, 186° F. (140° at the hotel). Abundant 
flow. The water content of salt, soda, etc. is not 
excessive and baths may be taken without medical advice, 
being beneficial for the diseases named under this class of 
springs, p. 26. Besides this, there are seven other noted 
hot springs in the spa, nearly the same as Taiko-no-yu 
in composition. 

In Miyanoshita there are also Japanese inns. The 
principal inns are: Nara-ya (English spoken), and Momiji- 
ya (each equipped with public and private hot spring 
baths), rates, up to ¥6 a day (lodging, breakfast, and 
evening meal). 

Miyanoshita is on a small terrace clinging to a side hill 
in the Haya-kawa valley, about 340 ft. above the river, 
1,377 ft. above sea level, nearly surrounded by mountains; 
Myojin-ga-takc in the N-W. and Mybjo-ga-take N. across the 
river, Komaga-takc , Kammuri-ga-dakc and Horai-zan on the 
W., and a chain of hills running S-W. to E., where there is a 
small opening affording a distant view of the blue water 
of Sagami Bay. The spa is cool and agreeable in summer, 
with luxuriant vegetation everywhere; in autumn, it is 
aflame with brilliant crimson,—and in winter, the hillsides 
and valleys are embellished with the silver embroidery of 
the snow. All these combine, with the pure and invigora¬ 
ting air, to make Miyanoshita an ideal resort at all times. 

* So named because Hidcyoshi, when he bore the title of 
Taiko (the highest rank which the then Emperor could confer 
bn a subject), bathed in the spring. 
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With its curio and other shops, its inns, etc. it is a 
thrifty village. Hakoriczaiku (woodcnwarc), and inlaid 
cabinet and mosaic work (a craft which is a specialty of 
the region), arc the principal products. 

The Fujiya lives up to its cosmopolitan reputation. 
Its European accommodations are enhanced by the charm 
of native management. Its cuisine is excellent, its dining 
room cheerful, with the added attraction of the young 
country girls, not too sophisticated, who serve the meals. 
The hotel’s appointments, equipment, and admirable service; 
its well selected library, its tennis court, large greenhouses 
(heated by natural hot water), its ball room, gardens, 
stone stairways, gravel paths, maples, shrubbery, utid its 
interesting surroundings and sociable atmosphere, all tend 
to give a comfortable and homelike aspect to the place. 
With in and without it is kept clean and neat, and the 
baths in the marble tubs set in the floor are a delight. 

The hotel also has a 9-hole (2,794- yds.) golf course 
5 miles distant —20 min. by motor (in the season bus 
service to and from the course)—with a Club House (for 
the 10 th hole) as an added attraction,—and not the least 
of the enjoyments provided at the hotel is a very large 
outdoor Swimming Pool (GO ft. square, 
with gradual depth from 4 to S ft.) in 
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which at times there is considerable fun and sport. The 
big tank is fed with natural tepid water (also containing 
traces of chemicals in its composition) from a brook which 
cascades from a wooded slope with a friendly roar, and 
which, flowing from the pool meanders in a series of 
waterfalls through the rockery and garden of the hotel, 
bringing content to the golden carp who idle about in a 
pleasant captivity in the several pools. It then tumbles 
down into the river below. 

The Fujiya has 110 single and double bedrooms, with 
and without private bath. Rates: American plan, ¥12 
to ¥37, including afternoon tea, and bath. During the 
holiday seasons, Christmas, New Year, Easter, etc. rooms 
should be engaged in advance, as the hotel is then full to 
capacity. The manager knows every nook and corner of 
the region, and is ever ready to aid visitors in seeing all 
that is worth seeing in the shortest time,—with the least 
expenditure of money and energy. 

Foreigners cannot do better than to make the Fujiya 
their headquarters—as Miyahoshita is the natural hub of 
Hakone and the social center of the region. On all sides 
are delightful walks, interesting sights, and places suitable 
for excursions. A network of roads and trails radiate in 
all directions to some of the finest mountain scenery in 
Japan, and motorbus and motor car service is available. 

Miyanoshita can be reached from Yokohama by motor, 
45 m., (a worth-while trip) in 2V6 hrs., ¥50, up to 5 
passengers. Travelers from Kobe and the south can, by 
previous arrangement with the Fujiya Garage, or any 
Thos. Cook & Son office, take a motor car at Numazu 
station , making the trip to Miyanoshita in 3 hrs. through 
Sano, Gotemba, and Nagao Toge (“Long Tail Pass”) 
—3,128 ft., where, on a clear day, a non-forgetable view 
of Mt. Fuji, from base to summit, may be seen through 
the tunnel (¥50, up to 5 pass.). The new government 
road between Mishima and Hakone will be open in 1923. 
This road will considerably lessen the distance to Hakone 
from all southern points, and afford one of the best and 
most picturesque motor rides in this vicinity. Atami, 27 m., 
2# hrs*, can also be reached by motor car from Miya- 
noshita: ¥33; return, ¥50 (5 pass.). 

PLACES OP INTEREST 

All the spas, places of interest, etc. in the descriptions 
of this region can be visited from Miyanoshita. 

One of the Imperial Villas is very near the Fujiya Hotel. 

Sengen-yama (2,674> ft.)—immediately back of the Fujiya, is 
a very popular climb. From the tea-house half way up this 
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wooded hill there is a good panoramic view to the E. of Sagami 
Bay with Oshima Island in the distance, of the Miura Peninsula, 
and the Kamakura district—and in the W. looms the upper half 
of Fuji. 

The most beautiful of the walks about the spa, taking a good 
walker 2 hrs., is to Kiga, returning by way of Miyagino and 
Dogashima. From Kiga, cross the iron bridge over the river at 
Miyagino, turn sharp to the right, walking back on the other 
side, and re-cross to the Miyagino side at Dogashima. 

A good Mountain Walk—a. day’s trip, is tc Ashi-no-yu, and 
to Kami-yama and to Koma-ga-take by the path cut between 
these mountains, making it possible to do both these peaks from 
Ashi-no-yu in the forenoon. From Kami-yama a path has also 
been cut down to Ubago (p. 99),—the walk can thus be continued 
and return made by way of Owakidani and Gora, back to Miya- 
noshita. 

Otome-toge (“ Maiden’s Pass ”)—3,627 ft.—6% «*•» * s a good 
picnic point. The road leads through Kiga and Miyagino, crosses 
the river, thence 6 m. up a beautiful valley to Sengoku village— 
motor or walk, thence 1 m. to path (right) for the ascent—steep 
in the last stages—but the sight from the pass gap is worth the 
trip, affording an unusually good view of Fuji.—often its perfect 
crest appearing dreamlike above the clouds. The path descending 
on the far side of the ridge leads to Gotemba station (Tokaido 
Ry. Line) where many climbers begin their ascent of Fuji. Go¬ 
temba may be reached by motor car from Miyanoshita via Nagao 
Pass (17 m.)-¥25 ; return, ¥31. 

Another good picnic point, including architectural^ as well as 
natural beauty, is to the Temple ot Saijo-jl or Doryosan, (1,226 
ft.)—a trifle over 6 m.—a day’s excursion. First to Kiga and 
Miyagino, cross the river,—the path then leads up to a grassy 
plateau near the summit of Myojin-ga-take, rather steep. From 
there, off the path hr., to the left, is a spot called Dai (“ Wide 
Terrace’’), from where there is_ a magnificent view. From the 
summit it is a descent to Saijo-ji Temple, adorned with finely 
executed wood carvings, situated in a grove. 

The temple belongs to the Sodo sect of Buddhists. Though 
founded by a hermit named Ryo-an, who died in 1401, its sanc¬ 
tification is associated more closely with his successor, Doryo, 
respected as one of the many incarnations of Kwannon, the 
Goddess of Mercy. Kago, chairs, or horses may be hired for 
the trip. Riders have to go via Yaguraxawa (2 m. farther)— 
horses cannot climb the chair route. For the return, rickislia 
may be taken at the end of the stately avenue of cryptomerias 
leading from the Temple, for about 2 m. to the village of S(ki- 
moto ;thence to Miyanoshita via Odawara and Yumoto. TAtal, 
26 m.—6 to 7 hrs. including stop for lunch. Or the return may be 
made by motor from Tsukahara to Miyanoshita, via Odawara, 
1 y K hrs., ¥17. 

Sokokura (“ Lowest Godown Storehouse) is prac¬ 
tically a part of Miyanoshita, W., in a deep ravine on 
the Ja.kotsu JRiver—which here, in a cascade, flows into 
the Haya-kawa. The springs, four in number, issuing 
among the river rocks, of which Onjun-no-yu (temp. 72°C. 
—161.6°F.) is the principal one, are all common salt springs 
of the same quality, properties, and efficacy, as those of 
Miyanoshita. 

Inns. Sengoku-ya, Ume-ya, Tsuta-ya. Kates: up to 
¥6—similar to all high-grade Japanese inns in Hakone. All 
the inns have baths. 
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Places of Interest 

Monument to Nttta Yoshltaka —a loyalist of the Southern 
Imperial Court, wounded in the civil war between that Court 
and the Northern Court (lasting 1336-92). While staying at 
Sokokura to cure his wound, he was killed by the enemy through 
the treachery of one of his subjects. 

Site of a Stone Bath —built Jay Toyotomi Hideyoshi for his 
soldiers when he besieged the Hojo clan at Odawara. 

About Yi m. up the road (left) to Kowakidani is Jakotsu-no, 
a level tract showing white, fossil-like deposits—the crystalized 
salts of the hot spring Jakotsu (“Snake’s bone”), because the 
crystals look like snake bones. 

Dogashima (“ Island Hall ”)—E. about m. (5 min, 
walk) from Miyanoshita—in a valley—on the Haya-kawa 
—is the most secluded of the spas. Its common salt spring 
Muso-nc-yu , temp. 46° C.—114° F. is said to possess the 
same efficacy as the other Hakone springs of this class. 
The water is almost pure, with few mineral traces. 

. Inns. Yamato-ya, Omi-ya. Rates, up to ¥6 a day,— 
the regular rate of the inns of this section. Baths in the 
inns. 

Places of Interest 

Site of the house of Muso Kokushi, a priest of olden times 
famed for his learning. Near by are the cascades, Shiraito-no-taki, 
Shirabe-no<takl, and Hakage-no-taki. Myojo-ga-take is about 
1J4 m. from Dogashima. From the summit of this mt. there is a 
very broad view. 

KIga, 1 ,300 ft. (situated somewhat similarly to Tono* 
sawa) about J4 m. above Miyanoshita, is on the S. bank 
of the Haya-kawa, where this stream is most picturesque. 
There are 5 springs— Odaki-no-yu, the principal one—temp. 
46.7° C—116° F. All are common salt springs with the 
exception of Iwa-no-yu , which, containing a smaller 
proportion of solid matter, is classed as simple thermal. 
These springs possess the same efficacy as the salt springs 
of the district. 

Inns. Narikoma, Miyauchi. Rates, same as given 
above, which cover lodging, breakfast, and evening meal 
—tiffin about half the daily rate. The Kingyoya (“ Gold 
Fish ”) tea-house—where the gold fish are always alert 
for cakes—is a pleasant place in which to get a refreshing 
cup of tea. The inns have baths. 

Places of Interest 

Monument (near Shobara Besso) in honor of the French 
General Le Bon, erected by the village in appreciation of his 
frequent visits while serving as a military instructor in Japan 
in the early part of the Meiji era, and during his stay on his 
mission . from France to attend the funeral ceremony of the 
Emperor Meiji. 

kdiyagino, *4 m.—a cultivated plain on both sides of the Hava 
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kawa, now dotted with farm houses, was once a part of a large 
volcano. Shirasagi-no-taki (“White Heron Waterfall”). 

Kowakidani, (2,000 ft.)—1 m. S-W. of Miyanoshita. 
Kowakidani (“Valley of the Lesser Boiling”), also called 
Ko-jigoku (“Little Hell”), because of the fumes emitted 
from a cave in the vicinity. 

The springs are situated a little less than a mile 
from the electric car stop. Motor car, ¥1.50, motorbus, 
35 sen; rickisha, 35 sen. There is a short cut (>J m.) 
from the station. No rickishas. 

In the spa are one iron and two sulphur springs. The 
principal spring, Kowakidani-Onscn , classed as acid vitriol 
spring—temp. 71° C.—160° F. corresponds approximately 
in its composition to a solution containing in 1 kilogram: 


Grams 

Sodium sulphate . 0.0645 

Calcium sulphate .. 0.1178 

Magnesium sulphate . 0.0624 

Ferrous sulphate . 0.3982 

Manganous sulphate . 0.0040 

Aluminum sulphate ... 0.1865 

Free sulphate . 0.1920 

Silicic acid (meta) . 0.1324 


1.1578 

Besides traces of potassium, chlorine, boric acid, and 
other organic substances. This water is beneficial for the 
diseases named in Chapter VI. Classification (p. 34). 

Hotel. Kowakidani Hotel (European style), a new 
building. Rates, American plan, ¥12; old building, ¥9 
up a day—50 rooms in all. This hotel has private baths,— 
and iron as well as sulphur hot spring water. Temp., iron 
spring, 67° C.—152° F., the sulphur spring is less hot. 

Inn. Mikawa-va—55 rooms. This Japanese inn caters 
to foreign guests (20 rooms). Rates, American plan, ¥12 
a day. This, the oldest inn in the spa, owns its own 
sulphur springs, and is equipped with 9 private baths. 

From Kowakidani there is a very fine view—one of 
the best in the district—of the Haya-kawa valley and sur¬ 
rounding mountains. The scenery of the spa itself is 
yearly becoming more and more attractive. There were 
planted a few years ago a large number of old cherry 
trees, of the prized variety named Yoshino-zakura (Moun¬ 
tain cherry), and azaleas in plenty, the variety named 
Iwatsutsuji , which in May tint the side of Mt. Horai a 
deep red,—maples where also set out, to add to autumn’s 
brilliancy. 
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Place* o! Intercat 


Chlsull- aa-takl 

(" The Waterfall of 
1000 Thread* '*). not 
for S-E. of the spa— 
on the nmter course 
of the Jakotsu River 
—where the water, 
falling from innumer- 
able outlets on a 
high cliff, appears 
like thousands of 
white threads hang¬ 
ing down from the 
height above. 

The site of Tak»- 
aosa Castle, (2,700 
ft.)—1 in. S-W.. also 
path from Miynno- 
shita, via Mt.Bciigcu 
—is on a broad. Mat 
space on the top of 
the nit. The castle, 
it is said, was built 
by the Hojo family. 

There is a story 
connected with I'ue- 
zuka t" Pan's.pipe 
mound ") close by. 
relating to Mina• 
rnoto Yoshimitsu 
( 11 th century), a 
general of the Minn- 

nioto clan, who was sent with an army by the Boipcror to 
subdue the rebels in northern Japan, lie also was an expert 
piper of SIM or I’an’s pipes, llis pupil, Toyowara Toklakl. 
fearing. In the event of Yosr limitsu’s death in the war, that the 
tunes would lie lost, followed him from Kyoto. He caught up 
with Ynshlmltsu here, and in response to Ills plea was taught 
the most exquisite pieces of Sho music. 


KoWAKIIIANI IS a 1 'AIIIVI.AKn IS AIHII.. 


Oora, (2,112 ft.)—m. from Miyanosliita—on a 
level tract on the slope of Mt. Soun—terminus, Odawara 
Elec. Tramway—like Kowakidani, commands a wide pros¬ 
pect including Miyanosliita, the valley of the Hava-kawa, 
and the sea beyond. 

The water at this spa is piped 2 m. from Owakitloni 
(]». 86), and is strongly impregnated with acid and 
sulphur. 


Analysis of Owakldanl spring water 

Bv the Tokvo Hygienic Laboratory, 1010. Tem¬ 
perature: source, 180* F.—at the baths, 136° F. The 
mineral water corresponds approximately in its com¬ 
position to a solution containing in 1 kilogram ( 1,000 
grams): 
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Grams 

Calcium sulphate . 0.9038 

Potassium sulphate . 0.0084 

Sodium sulphate . 0.0987 

Magnesium sulphate . 0.5147 

Sodium bicarbonate . 0.1953 

Aluminum sulphuric acid . 0.0109 

Sodium chloride. 0.0021 

Aluminum phosphoric acid . 0.0012 

Aluminum chloride . 0.0017 

Silicic acid . 0.1991 

Boric acid. 0.01Q0 

Free sulphuric acid . 0.0338 

Free hydrosulplmte . 0.0023 


1.9820 

The spring may be classified as a saline sulphur spring. 

The bath-house has a public bath tor each sex—10 
sen—and 5 private baths, Y1 an hour, available up to 5 
persons. 

In common with other sulphur springs the water is 
beneficial in paralysis, piles, rheumatism, troubles of the 
respiratory organs (chronic diseases of the nose, throat, 
and larynx—by gargling and spraying), bronchitis, asthma, 
consumption, neuralgia, and nervous, skin, women’s, and 
venereal diseases. (See p. 36). 

flora Park. Comparatively speaking, this attractive 
place on a hill above the station is a recent real estate 
development; all lots are now sold. The garden of the 
park is well lighted and well laid out in both Japanese 
and foreign style, and, provided with a fresh cold water 
swimming pool, band stand, fountain, etc., adds to the 
interest of the spa. Admission, 20 sen. 

In the park are 10 Japanese cottages for rent, 
unfurnished, with electric light and telephone installed— 
rental, from Y40-70 a month. Kates by the week or day, 
depending upon the size and situation of the cottage 
desired, can be ascertained from the park management. A 
restaurant in the park serves foreign meals: 5-course 
dinner, ¥2.50; luncheon, 3-course, ¥1.50, breakfast to 
order. 

Ians. Kanko-ryokan, foreign style bldg, near the car 
.stop, 40 rooms; 2 public, 2 private baths (Owakidani 
hot springs)—foreign style and Japanese meals served in 
dining room, ¥5-6 a day (no tea money), and the Ichi- 
fuku, Suehiro, Yoshizawa, and Gora-Kan (closed in winter). 
Kates, same as cjuoted above for other inns of the district. 
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Coka Cauls Road 


A cable railway owned by the Odawara Elec. Tram 
Co., connecting’ with their electric trains, runs from Gum 
to Kami-Gora (10 miu.) with lour intermediate ear stops. 
The altitude of the whole line is over 2,200 ft. Parc 
(including transit tax)—up, so. cl. 53 sen. ordinary, 27 
sen; return, sp. cl. 33 sen, ordinary, 10 sen. This service 
shortens the stiff ascent out of Gora to Owakidani. Ubago, 
and Umijiri by one mile. Kago arc available from the 
terminus to Owakidani (a little over 1 in.). Y+, round 
trip. In the restaurant in the 3-story station hldg. at 
Kami-Gora meals cooked in foreign and Japanese style 
are served. A splendid view combining mountains, 
valleys, and sea may be obtained from Kami-Gora, which 
is at the foot of Mt. Soun. 

Ubago (" Old Womans Child ”), 2.877 ft.—is about 
2J^ m. from Gora, via Owakidani; from the latter, # 
m.—reached on foot or by kago or "chair” from Gora 
(kago fare, one way, ¥5; chair, ¥10). or by aim. 
walk up hill from I’mijiti (p. 10 - 1 ) at N. end of Hakonc 
Lake. 

Ubago, the innermost of the Hukone springs, is in a 
secluded spot on the S. slojic of Knmmuri-ga-dakc. The 
hot spring Vbiigo-yit, simple thermal, temp. 40° C.—104° I ? ., 
contains a sma*H|UflntJty_of salt and sorhir-ftiid issues from 
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the native rock (which has been excavated) where, in ad¬ 
dition to the adjoining tanks, baths may be taken right 
at the source. Besides its value, similar to springs of 
this class, it has a local reputation as being valuable for 
gamhyo (eye-diseases). Inn. Shumei-kan. Rates, up to ¥5. 

From Ubago there is a superb view of Fuji-san, and 
in the foreground, Hakone Lake and the pasture lands 
belonging to the village of Sengokuhara on which graze 
hundreds of cattle. In the N. is Dai-ga-take. 

Sengokuhara (2,145 ft.), about 1 ^ m. N-W. of Gora, 
is the name of the village and the hot spring district which 
also includes the Fujiya golf course. 

The spa is generally credited with 4 springs, Moto-yu 
and Tawaraishi along the main road,, and Uc-yubc and 
Shita-yuba in the village, but all these “ springs ” are 
piped from Owakidani (see p. 97 for analysis). 

Inns. There is an inn at each spring: Senkyo-ro, 45 
rooms, 3 ordinary baths, 3 private baths, at the Moto-yu ; 
Hyoseki-kaku, 25 rooms, 2 ordinary baths, 3 private 
baths, at the Tawaraishi; Shimo-no-yu, 35 rooms, 3 
baths, at the Shita-yuba; and the Kami-no-yu, 23 rooms, 

1 bath, at the JJe-yuba spring. Rates, same as other 
inns in Hakone. Walk, or motor, from Gora or Miyano- 
shita. 

Ashi-no-yu (“Reed Hot Spring ”)—2,760 ft.—m. 
S-W. of Miyanosliita, 4 m. from Kowakidani car stop—is 
a quiet place of a few houses, desirable for invalids, but 
in a rather barren location. Sheltered by Hozo-ga-takc 
on the W., Futago-yama on the S., Benten-yama on the 
E., Kammuri-ga-daka on the N., and Koma-ga-takc on 
the N-W. it is protected from the cold winds of winter, 
though the snowfall is heavy, and is delightfully cool in 
summer. Ashi-no-yu, or Yunohana-zawa, ( 3 / 5 m.) is a 
good starting point for climbing Futago-yama , Koma-ga- 
takc, and Kami-yama (4,848 ft.), the highest peak in 
Hakone. From its summit the grandest view in all this 
region is commanded, of Fuji (flanked on the right by the 
Kai mts., on the left by those of Shinano, and of Ashitaka 
peak and the Amagi chain, among others; of the Pacific 
coast between the Bosb Peninsula and Shizuoka; Oshima, 
with its smoking cone, and all the “ Seven Isles of Izu.” 
Below is Odawara, Sagami Bay, Enoshima, and in the far 
distance the mountains of Awa and Kazusa. All the 
Hakone group are seen, while Miyanoshita is directly 
below. Though the climb is somewhat difficult, up a faint 
path, it can be done from Ashi-no-yu in 4 hrs. (round trip) 
without hurrying,—even though at the start long grass 
and low undergrowth may impede. 
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There are 2 springs at Ashi-no-yu; temp. 113° 1*\, 
both containing much sulphur. They are efficacious for 
the diseases listed under other sulphur springs previously 
described and for those named on p. 37. 

A story is told of a rich foreign merchant from a China port 
who went to Ashi no-yu so completely crippled with rheumatism 
that he had to be carried there in a ‘'chair'' (palanquin) and had 
to lie lowered into and taken out of the hath with great care 
and enntion by his servant. Upon one occasion, nfier several 
baths, he cnlled for his servant to lift him out, hut unable to 
make himself heard, in his irritntion he exerted himself, and, to 
his surprise, found that he could net out unaided. After a few 
weeks' stay he left the place completely cured. 

Intis. Kinokuni-ya, Matsuzaka-ya. Rate?*, same ns 
above quoted. These inns serve foreign food if requested, 
and have some foreign furniture. Both have private baths : 
30 sen. 


PI-ACES OF INTEREST 

AJbgM-lke. a pretty lake near the school building. On its 
N-K. hank there is an iron spring. 

About % m. along the 
road to Hakone I.akc arc three 
lichen-covered stone monuments, 
or sotobas. in memory of the 
brothers (national heroes), 
anil Torn Cozen. The brothers' 
monuments stand side by side; 
that of the woman a little apart 
and lower. They commemorate 
the old aarnarai spirit. The 
underlying story, taught to all 
Japanese children, relates that in 
1175, Kawazn Sukcyasu was 
treacherously murdered liy Ids 
kinsman. Kudo Sukctsune, who 
later, at Shogun Mina Kioto 
Vorltomo's Instigation, tried 
also to kill the two fatherless boys. Juro and GorO. Their mother 
married Sogn Sukcnohu. who sent the younger son to Hakone 
Gongtn to become a monk liut Coro hated the calling and escaped 
from the temple, (irmly resolved to avenge his father's death.—a 
pious vendetta which Juro and Goro pursued for lti years before 
its culmination—when Voritomo pitched his hunting camp at the 
base of Fuji-san. bringing Kudo Sukctsune with him. One night, 
the brothers sought and found Kudo's tent, discovering him 
sound asleep; hut, deeming It cowardly to stab even an enemy 
in sleep they awakened him and after a fierce fight put him 
to death. Jnro, the elder brother <22 yrs. old I. lost his life 
in the attempt. Goro was cantured, taken befote Voritomo, 
and condemned to have hi* head hacked otf with a blunt sword. 
With the hoys' nnmes has been preserved that of Tor* Cozen, n 
courtesan of the town of »)i*o. near Koiu, the elder brother’s 
mistress, who faithfully aided him in his revenge and became n 
nun after his dentil. 

This story is generally regarded as the oldest of the three 
outstanding vendettas among the numl>erless ones in Japan's 
history,—the others are "Igagoc'' tp.320), in connection with 
the celebrated fencer, Araki Matacmon ; and the well-known story 
or the " Forty-seven Ronins." 
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A short distance beyond the Soga monuments, on the right of 
the road (half hidden by shrubbery), is a protruding andesite rock 
on which images are carved in relief. This is called “ Nijugo-Bo- 
satsu (“Twenty-five Buddhist Saints”). Though attributed to 
Kobo Daishi, they are undoubtedly of later date. Two of the 
images at the top are unfinished. The country-folk cherish a 
tradition that Kobo Daishi carved the other twenty-three in a 
single night, but day breaking, his work could not be* completed. 

A short distance farther along, on the opposite side, a few 
yards above the road, is a seated figure (12 ft. high) of benign 
Jizo ( Kokudo-tio-Jizo ), carved in high relief from the native 
andesite, the dull grey basaltic lava common to the vicinity—and 
considering the material, the carving is good. On a signboard 
it is said that the carving is over 1000 yrs. old. The tradition 
runs that this image was also carved in a single night by Kobo 
Daishi. A festival in its honor is held yearly on August 23. 
Nearly opposite, on the bank of a reedy pond, is a stone monu¬ 
ment erected to the memory of Tada-Mariju (Minamoto Mitsu- 
naka), a famous general of the 10th century. 

• Farther on the way to Hakone are the two lakes Shojln-ga-ike 
(right) and Nazuna-ga-ike (left). 

Yunohana-zawa (“ Flower of the Spring Valley ”) — 
3,069 ft.—is three-fifths m. from Ashi-no-yu, at the base of 
Koma-ga-take, on the road to Kami-yama—2 Yz m. from 
Miyanoshita. This is the highest spa in Hakone—com¬ 
manding a view of Odawara Bay and Oyama. 

The hot spring Hana-no-yu (“ Flower Spring ”)—temp. 
40° C.-104 0 F.—classed as acid hydrogen sulphide spring, 
contains much sulphur, evidenced by the ejected fumes. 
Its principal constituent in 1 kilogram of the water is 
free sulphuric acid (0.4604 grms.), next aluminum sulphate 
(0.1432 grms.), free hydrogen sulphide (0.1205 grms.), 
calcium sulphate (0.1026 grms.), magnesium sulphate 
(0.0972 grms.), and next, according to prominence, sodium 
and potassium sulphates, silicic acid, and other organic 
substances. A small place, not much frequented. There 
is no inn. 


Hakone 


(Hakone Lake, Hakone, Moto-Hakone, etc. roughly 

about 8 m. from Miyanoshita.) 


There arc no mineral springs in the immediate 
neighborhood of this section, but as a popular summer 
resort and a district with many attractions it has a 
proper place in a description of Hakone. 

Hakone Lake, by the Japanese called Ashi-no-ko (“ Lake 
of the Reeds”), is a gourd-shaped body of water 3 Y 
m. long, 1.4 m. at its widest part, about 10 m. in 
circumference, and has a maximum depth of 222 ft. 
(alt. 2,395 ft.). The Haya-kawa, N. end, not far from 
IJmijiri, is its outlet. This tempestuous river winds and 
plunges through the region, finally emptying into Sagami 
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Hay, at Odawara. Opposite I'niijiri is the Subterranean 
Waterway and the Fnkara-tdge, a low pass, the southern¬ 
most of the three that lead from the end of the lake to 
Ml. Fuji,— Nagao-tdge and Otomc-togc Ixing the other 
two. The start on the way to all three is by boat from 
Hnkoiie, or by tlx path on the W. side of the lake. On 
tlie shore, near the place where the way leads up Fukara 
Pass, is a tunnel through which the lake water is diverted to 
several villages on the other side of the mountain, lor the 
purpose of rice-field irrigation. There is a local lielicf that 
this channel is artificial, having been pierced by two bro¬ 
thers, who bored through the mountain from opi»osite sides, 
until they met in the middle. It is a 15 min. walk up the 
pass ; alxmt 2 hrs. are required for the round trip from the 
boat to the exit of the tunnel, some distance down the valley. 

Sagao-toge (p. 93) and Otomctoge (p. 94-) may, ns 
indicated, also be reached via llakone Lake. The former, 
from N. end of the lake, then across the Hava-kawa, and 
along a broad path to the foot of the pass— then an 
easy climb, about in. to the top. The latter, alter 
crossing the Haya-kawa, leads up to the Golf Links, 
thence to Scngoku village, and over the route previously 
described (p. 94). 

One of the Imperial summer villus, Hukoue FikyO, a 
building in part Japanese and part foreign style, not 
accessible to the public, is on Togashima. a promontory 
jutting out at the S. end of the lake. 
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The Lake is noted for its famous Sakasa-Fuji (“ In¬ 
verted Fuji,” or “ Double Fuji"—Fuji upside down), which, 
visible on a clear day, and often after sunset, is the re¬ 
flected picture on its surface of elusive Fuji-san—which 
comes 10 m. to see its beauty in this mirror. Set among 
smoothly rounded hills and mountains the lake is bonny. 
A fair road completely around it affords a 10 m. walking 
trip, but the road on the W. side is merely a wide path, 
rough in places. The leading hotels and inns of the dis¬ 
trict will arrange for hire of motor boats or row boats 
for travel, lake excursions, or fishing, or for ferry boat, 
sculled by oarsmen, between Hakone and Umijiri, for the 
trip to Ubago and Owakidani. The road along the E. 
side of the lake (Hakone to Umijiri) covers 4*4 m. Umijiri 
(“ End of the lake"). 

Moto*Hakone (“ Original Hakone") on the lake shore 
{2% m. from Ashi-no-yu), now a small hamlet, was the 
most important village of this mountainous district before 
Hakone was founded as a barrier town in 1618. It is 
picturesquely situated and commands the best view of 
“ Inverted Fuji." 

Inns. The Matsuzaka-ya (branch of the inn at Ashi- 
no-yu), semi-European, serves foreign food and has both 
Japanese and foreign-style rooms—rates for latter, ¥8- 
15,—and the Hashimoto-va (Japanese style)—¥3.50-5. 
Both face the lake. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 

Hakone Shrine is only a short walk. This venerable looking 
shrine, beautiful in its seclusion, was famous 600 vrs. ago, when, 
more important, it was known as the Temple of Gongen. Now 
it is not large, nor in good repair, but surrounded by trees on a 
densely wooded hillside it offers an ideal place in which to linger, 
a quiet retreat for saint or sinner, poet or philosopher. 

One of the jbruri talcs (semi-l 3 ’rieal tales or dramas connected 
with history and tradition in Japan) is associated with this 
Gongen, ami relates how lzari (Crippled) Katsugoro went there 
to find Takiguchi, a man of high position, who had unjustly 
murdered his brother. Taking service, under the name of Michi- 
suke, in a family where Takiguchi was trying to win the daughter, 
his superior character, and the suspicion of Takiguchi’s wicked 
nature, induced the father to marry the girl, Hatsuhana, to his 
servitor,—then, to appease the higher powers, he was ordered to 
murder or deliver Katsugoro to Takiguchi, and, at the price of 
his own life, advised the couple to flee. In their wanderings 
Katsugoro became crippled, and in time both returned to Hakone. 
They were caught by Takiguchi, the crippled nmn cruelly treated 
and his wife kidnapped. Later, to Katsugoro’s great surprise 
his wife returned safely, but was ghostly pale, and plunged into 
the pool of the waterfall at the shrine as her last devotional rite 
of the daily worship she had been performing for her husband's 
recovery (p. K9). But soon Katsugoro was overwhelmed with 
grief and amazement w f hen his servant came in bearing his 
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mistress’s head. When captured she had struggled so desperately 
to kill Takiguchi that she was murdered without mercy. Then 
Katsugoro realized that the form that plunged into the pool was 
really his wife’s spirit. Takiguchi and his party soon sought out 
Katsugoro in order to murder him also, but while being as¬ 
saulted from all sides, his hopelessly crippled state suddenly left 
him and he became possessed with wonderful strength and 
nimbleness, and with the aid of his servant succeeded in killing 
Takiguchi. The supposition is that this miracle was due to his 
wife’s spirit invoking the supernatural power of the god. A festival 
is held yearlj’ on August 1 at the shrine. 

Just before passing the torii of the shrine, on the left is the 
custodian's house where Yoritomo’s sword and other relics are 
preserved, and farther up, left side, half way to the shrine is a 
small shrine dedicated to the Soga brothers (p. 101). At the S. 
end of the village, by the side of a red torii is a wooden shed 
containing two iron rice-boilers, used, it is said, by Yoritomo on 
his hunting expeditions. 

Hakone is # m. from Moto-Hakonc, along an impressive 
road overshadowed by tall cryptomerias, leading past the 
old barrier gate previously mentioned (p. 85). Formerly 
one of the largest and most important of the 53 stations 
of the old Tokaido between the old capital, Kyoto, and 
the new capital, Yedo (Tokyo), it is now a quiet place, 
lonesome in winter, but a favorite resort in summer for 
both Japanese and foreigners. Many houses are hired by 
the month during the season by foreign families from the 
port cities and China who bring their own servants. Crude 
furniture is generally obtainable, as well as provisions. 
Bathing in the clear blue water of the lake is a favorite 
pastime—and all day long the lake is dotted with the 
pleasure craft of residents. 

Hotel. Hakone Hotel, on the lakeside, European style, 
American plan, ¥10 up a day. A company, with a half 
million yen capital, organized by the manager of the 
Fujiya Hotel, Miyanoshita, has recently purchased this 
property and when present plans for new buildings, etc. are 
carried out the hotel will have 50 guest rooms, etc. and 
will have both European and Japanese style accommoda¬ 
tions. In the meantime the old hotel building is being 
used for guests. “ Hafuya,” the name by which this 
hotel has so long licen known among the Japanese, will 
also be retained. 

Walks. Toward Atami. Several, with splendid views. One, 
3J4 m. round trip, is up the slope of Okoma-yama and over Kaza- 
koshi-yama to the highest point on the Tokaido road,—the post 
there marks the boundary between Sagami and Izu Provinces. 
Another is to the summit of Aft. Kurakakc (3,313 ft.)— 2% m.— 
1 hr. via the road turning sharp left at the end of the village. 
This is one of the best viewpoints for the surrounding country 
and is a walk which leaves a deep impression. The way to the 
summit leads over a great upland waste, a wide crest, from which 
the views are so extensive and sublime that they become almost 
awesome. It is a vast, silent region, with great lonely valleys 
appearing as if weighted down under their load of solitude. 
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But the most delightful of all walks in this direction is to 
Jikkoku-tbgc, “ Ten Province Pass ” (2,556 ft.), rn. from 

Hakone—an easy climb. From the summit, which is really a big 
rounded hilltop and not a depression, and which is marked I 13 ' a 
large stone, there is on a clear day an unforgetablc panorama of 
the provinces of Izu, Suruga, Totomi, Koshii, Kotsukc, Musashi, 
Shiniosa, Kazusa, Dbshu, and Sagami. Land and water spread 
out in a sweeping view with a charming variety of form and 
color, with Fuji-san regally dominating over all. Kago and 
“ chair ” may be hir~d for this trip. 


THE IZU PENINSULA 

Immediately south of the Hakone region, certain parts 
of this section (Atami especially) are usually visited by 
travelers on tour after leaving Miyanoshita. This favored 
peninsula is a restful resort the year round. Protected by 
the Hakone mountains on the north, and by its own 
system of mountains from northwesterly winds, and tem¬ 
pered by mild breezes from adjoining waters, the peninsula 
has a temperature in winter always higher than any 
other northern resort,—and 10° higher than Tokyo. 

The Government Railways is now boring a number 
of tunnels through the mountain range between Odawara 
and Atami. This work when completed (1925), will furnish 
the quick transportation so long desired by the traveling 
public, and with more ease and comfort than at present 
this healthful region cati then be reached in about 8 hrs. 
from Tokyo. 

The name Izu was originally Yuizu (yu -hot water, 
izu -comes out, or gushes out), but the difficult pronuncia¬ 
tion caused the yu to be dropped. Well named, surely, 
as the peninsula is abundantly supplied with hot springs, 
as the accompanying map shows. Some of the springs 
possess considerable medicinal efficacy and this, with the 
wealth of natural beauty and the mild climate of this 
section, has long made Izu a favorite resort for both 
Japanese and foreigners. The peninsula is packed with 
natural attractions. Its surface is a conglomeration of 
conical peaks and hills, despite the maps, which only show 
one central range. 

Besides its natural endowments this region possesses 
much of historical interest. During the Kamakura period 
it was the scene of battles and other important events; 
and here the first ocean-going vessel was built ; and here 
the first reverberatory furnace in Japan, on modern lines, 
was constructed at Nirayama , by Egaxva Tarozacmon 
(1S04-55) the magistrate of the place—to furnish material 
for gun casting. See p. 127. 
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Later it played an important part in the days when 
Western civilization was introduced into Japan. Shimoda, 
a small port S. end of the peninsula, was one of the two 
ports (Hakodate was the other) opened for American 
shipping by the Treaty of Peace and Amity concluded by 
Commodore Perry, at Kanagawa (now a part of Yokohama), 
on March 31, 1854; and Townsend Harris, the first U.S. 
consul-general to Japan, who arrived at Shimoda in August, 
1856, hoisted there, on Sept. 4, 1856, the first consular flag 
ever seen in Japan. 

Mr. Harris’s principal mission was to induce the 
Japanese to enter into a commercial treaty with the United 
States. Quickly noting that the Shimoda of that day 
was a small isolated fishing village with a poor harbor 
for large ships, without commercial importance as a 
trading port, Mr. Harris realized that if his activities 
were to be confined to Shimoda nothing would be ac¬ 
complished ; that only by dealing with the Shogun’s 
government at Yedo (Tokyo) could his mission be success¬ 
ful. He refused to deliver his credentials to the local 
prince, but the permission he sought to proceed to Yedo 
was firmly and repeatedly refused. Persistently and tact¬ 
fully he continued to press for this permission, holding a 
score of interviews with the officials,—and finally one year 
after his arrival the barrier was lifted and on November 
30, 1857, he entered Yedo, the first foreign diplomatic 
representative to be received by the government. Because 
of Mr. Harris’s frankness, remarkable tact, and the con¬ 
fidence he inspired, the first commercial treaty ever made 
between Japan and a foreign power was executed on July 
29, 1858,—and Mr. Harris’s memory is yet held in high 
esteem on account of the aid and advice he gave the 
authorities during the eight months of the protracted 
negotiations leading up to the treaty— a period in which 
Japan decided her destiny. 

A brief summary of the facts leading up to this epoch 
making period, a period which is perhaps the most dra¬ 
matic in the history of Japan, is as follows: In 1846, 
Commodore Biddle, bearing a letter from James K. Polk, 
President of the United States, to the Emperor of Japan, 
appeared at Uraga with two sloops, the Columbus and 
Vincennes, the “ black ships ” mentioned in Japanese re¬ 
cords. Uraga, 5 m. S. of Yokosuka, Miura Peninsula, 
afforded the only anchorage for craft sailing in and out 
of Yedo (Tokyo) Bay in the days of the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate. The President’s letter proposed the opening of 
Japan to American commerce and intercourse, and the Ameri¬ 
can commander was told to wait for reply at Uraga. The 
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proposal was rejected and the Commodore was peremp¬ 
torily bade to leave. Profiting from this experience, the 
second mission, entrusted to Commodore Perry, seven 
years later, was conducted more diplomatically and with 
a greater display of force. On Jul}- 8, 1853, Perry, with 
a letter from President Millard Fillmore renewing the 
proposal, sailed into the Bay of Sagami and into Japanese 

history with two frigates ( Mississippi and Susquehanna) 
and two sloops (Saratoga and Plymouth) and dropped 
anchor off Uraga. The name of the first frigate is per¬ 
petuated in the name, Mississippi Bay, S. of Yokohama. 

The Japanese authorities were loath to accept the 
letter, delaying its reception under various pretexts, and 
hoping to benefit from the temporary relief afforded by 
procrastination, they said that the governor on shore 
would not receive it and urged the necessity of taking 
the letter to Nagasaki , the only place where Japanese 
laws allowed its reception and the only port where 
foreigners (the Dutch) were then allowed to trade on a 
very limited scale. But Perry’s diplomacy and determina¬ 
tion voided the excuses and with considerable pomp and 
ceremony the letter, with its translation, was delivered 
on July 14, at Kuri-hama beach, near Uraga, to the chief 
envoys ( Toda , Prince of Izu, and Ido, Prince of Iwami), 
in a specially erected marquee, gay with blue and white 
striped hangings, and receipt for the letter in Japanese 
and Dutch was given. Perry said that in a few days he 
would sail for the Loochoo Islands and China, but would 
return in the following year for their reply. His squadron, 
now increased by three ships, again arrived at Uraga, 
February 12, 1854, and by unwavering persistence Perry 
finally concluded the treaty mentioned above,—the first 
international agreement by which Japan had ever bound 
herself in the course of her history. Thus Shimoda became 
associated with the early efforts of the United States to 
establish friendly relations with Japan. Five U.S. Navy 
men are buried in the grounds of one of Shimoda’s temples 
—see p. 130. 

Approach and Conveyance 

Railway: Tokaido Main Line. Station, Odawara and 
Mishima. For Odawara fares, time, etc. see “ The Hakonc 
Region ” (p. 85). 

Distance to Mishima Time 2nd cl. Fare 

From Tokyo ...... 82.7 mis. 4 hrs.¥4.00 

,, Yokohma... 64.5 ,, . 3}4 >> . 3.24 

„ Kobe.293.7 „ .10^ . 10.89 
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Express trains do not stop at Mishinai. From Kobe 
change to locals at Xumazu. or take electric train Xumazu 
to Mishimu-machi ; from Yokohama and north, change 
from express at Yamnkita. 

The only rail service (light railways) on the peninsula 
is from Odawnra to Atami (I)ainihon private ry.). and 
from Mishima to Ohito (Sunzu private ry.) : 


Distanta from 



2 nd cl. 

Odawara 


s line 

/•'are 

To Ytntawara. 

... 10.8 mis. .. 

.... 1 % hrs. ... 

. ¥1.17 

,. Izusan . 

... 14.3 „ .. 

. .. 2\ . 

. 1.3* 

„ Atami . 

... 15.8 .. .. 

.2* . 

. 1.69 

Distance from 


Tima 

2 nd cl. 

Mlthlma 


Tara 

To Dniba . 

.. 3.9 mis. 

.... H hr*. 

. ¥0.31 

,, Izu-NaKaoku . 

.. 7.5 . 

.... X . 

. 0.57 

Ohito . 

..10.8 . 

....1 . 

. '9.79 



OuAUAKA-AiAMI IJGIIT KV. 


The Odawara-Atami light rv. station can Ik* reached 
from the ry. station by tiie Yumoto tramcar service (10 
min.—G sen) ; rickislia, 35 sen ; motor car, Y2. 

The narrow gauge 
railway from Oduwura 
usually gets its |iosscn- 
gers to Atami in course 
of time ; the service and 
accommodations provid¬ 
ed being accepted good 
naturedly. The line was 
recently purchased by 
the Government Rail¬ 
ways but is being 
operated by the old 
company until the com¬ 
pletion of the former's main track line from Odawara to 
Atami. The road is primitive in construction. The engines, 
compared with regular types, appear like toys and much 
like the original of Stephenson's first successes ; imported 
from Batavia they look as if they were veterans before 
they left Java. The little conches are about 15 feet long and 
so narrow that foreigners cannot face each other without 
bumping knees, and are not high enough to allow a tall 
man to stand erect. But there is compensation in the 
magnificent scenery along the route: wooded hills and 
steep mountain sides now forest covered, now dotted with 
the dark green of the orange and lemon groves (for which 
this locality is noted) on one side and the ocean on the 
other. It is a ragged const line, with here and there 
gleaming golden beaches, and in the sheltering coves 
many picturesque* hamk-ts_pnd fishing villages. ‘ The road 
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runs along the rocky cliffs except at Yoshiliama, where 
the track is close to the sandy beach. 

At Odawara, Ohito, etc. motor cars can lx* employed 
to reach the principal hot springs of the peninsula ; the 
fares, etc. for this service will be found in the detailed 
description of the various places. Also, the lack of rail¬ 
ways has opened up a good business for steamer service 
from Tokyo and elsewhere to many points on Izu. All the 
steamers are small Japanese boats, with Japanese accom¬ 
modations only. 

From Tokyo —Reiganjima Pier (Kybbashi-ku) : steamer, 
by present schedules, leaves daily at 9 p.m., arriving at 
Atami 5.30 a.m. next day—2nd cl. ¥2.95. Thence to Ito 
{‘2% hrs.)—¥1.50; to Shimoda (6 hrs.)—¥2.35. Total, 
Tokyo to Shimoda, 17j£ hrs.; ¥4.90. 

From Kozu, daily at noon, calling at Odawara, arri¬ 
ving at Atami 2 p.m.—2nd cl. ¥1.70. Thence to Ito, the 
terminus (about 2 hrs.)—¥1.50. 

From Numazu, daily at 5 a.m., arrving at Toi, 7 a.m.— 
3rd cl. 75 sen. Thence to Mera (4 hrs.)—¥1.10; to 
Shimoda (4 hrs.)—70 sen. Total, Numazu to Shimoda, 
10 hrs.; ¥1.80. 

Only the principal ports of call are given. Stops are 
made at a number of intermediate places. For detailed 
information relative to other stops communicate with 
Tokyo-wan Kisen Kaisha, Shogen-gashi, Kyobashi-ku, 
Tok\'o, which provides all this service. 

Atami is a favorite resort for foreigners, both for its 
baths and its scenery. Izusan, near by, and Yuga war a are 
visited from Atami for their waters, also ltd, farther 
down the coast ; so is Shuzcnji on the W. side of the 
peninsula—but as there are no foreign style hotels on the 
peninsula, except at Atami, and at Mito, near Nagaoka, 
south of Numazu—visitors must put up at Japanese inns, 
—but there are many comfortable inns throughout Izu. 


ATAMI 

(Atsu-umI —“ Hot Sea ”—shortened to Atami) 

P. 0. Address: Atami-machi , Tagata-gim , Sliizuoka-kcn. 

(Population, 7,000). 

Railway: To Odawara. See rates, etc. p. 85. From 
Odawara , see rates, etc. p. 109. At the end of 1922, 
or early in 1923, the Government Railways will run 
trains to Manazuru (9 m. from Odawara) until the 
long tunnel to Atami is finished, connecting at Mana¬ 
zuru with the light ry. With the completion of 
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tunnels, farther west, Atami will eventually be on 
the new main line railway to Numazu. 

Motor Car : From Tokyo or Yokohama to Odawara, along 
the famed Tokaido highway, thence the road prac¬ 
tically follows the line of the light railway, threading 
its way along the mountain sides. From Yokohama 
(68 m.), ¥66.50. Or train to Odawara and motor 
to Atami (about 18 m.), 2 hrs.—¥2*. 

Steamer: See p. 110. 



Aiami. 


Atami is noted for its earth-nniriated common salt hot 

waters—and especially for its famous O-vu (“ Great Hot 
Water")—the hottest in Japan, 108° C.-226.+ 0 F., which 
has its source in the powerful O-yu geyser in the center 
of the town. Tlie water contains fully 50% of salt—about 
y s of that contained in sen water, and corresponds ap¬ 
proximately in its composition to a solution containing in 
1 kilogram ( 1,000 grams): 

Grams 

Potassium chloride. 0.35+0 

Sodium chloride. 5.4000 

Calcium chloride . 2.8930 

Magnesium chloride . 0.0145 

Calcium sulphate . 0.1313 

Ferrous sulphate . 0.0020 

Silicic acid (meta) . 0.6813 
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Originally the geyser sent its stream straight into the 
air, but now stones have been placed over the orifice to 
prevent danger caused by the eruptions to the inns, 
dwellings, etc. surrounding the geyser, and to passersby 
on the fronting street, and the geyser is further restrained 
and partially enclosed by a stone grotto 5 ft. thick on 
the side taking the discharge. These obstructions now 
compel the steaming water to be ejected almost horizon¬ 
tally in the eruptions. 



This is 
TMB 

Hottkst 

Natural 

Watih 


In days past this geyser was characterized by the 
regularity of its eruption, which occurred usually five 
times every 24 hrs.,—the eruption, from the beginning to 
its last stages taking about 2 hrs.; then it reposed for 
about 3 hrs. These regular recurrences were often inter¬ 
rupted by an abnormal outburst, called Nagawaki (" Long 
eruption ”>, at which time the water and steam gushed 
out incessantly for more than 12 hrs., followed by a long 
repose. These long outbursts used to occur almost 
monthly ;.in recent years, only once or twice. 

Of late, the eruptions are not so regular and are much 
less frequent, the great Nagawaki occurring rarely and only 
for two or three hour periods. It sounds like the 
blowing*ofF of a big locomotive or an ocean liner. At 
present the eruptions take place daily, at irregular times. 

The cause of these changes was attributed at first 
to the sinking of many wells, and recently to a severe 
earthquake and to the numerous volcanic eruptions of 
Mt. Asama. Whatever the reason, it is evident that there 
has been /exchange iti the subterranean mechanism inter¬ 
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ferring with the geyser’s activity—but this does not interfere 
with its supply of hot water, which is distributed to the 
several hotels and bath houses by conduits. Even when 
the geyser is in “repose” the sound of the boiling water 
comes like the roar from a running locomotive. The 
approach of an eruption is indicated on a thermometer 
in the bath house adjoining the geyser, and the news is 
telephoned to the hotel and inns and registered on a dial 
kept for that purpose in the office. Then patients afflicted 
with lung troubles or affections of the nose or throat 
hasten to the inhalation room in the bath house at the 
geyser so that they may benefit from the vapor conveyed 
from the geyser-—which is available only during the erup¬ 
tions. Charge, 5 sen. Some of the stories told of cures 
effected by this method are almost marvelous. This bath 
house, the Kyuki-kan (“Steampipe Hall”), is an extensive 
2-story building with a large swimming tank in the base¬ 
ment. In the vapor room at the back, the patients, sitting 
on stools around the room, facing the walls, each equipped 
with a short bamboo tube, inhale the vapor from thf 
particular vent assigned each one. There are doctors 
connected with the establishment. 

The geyser has been known since the record of trustworthy 
history, but according to tradition it is a traveler. It is said 
that the geyser first burst out suddenly in the sea, killing much 
of the marine life. To put a stop to this destruction, and to 
secure for human use so valuable a means of healing, the Budd¬ 
hist abbot, Mangwan, visited this then remote spot in A.D. 749. 
In answer to his prayers and amid the crash of earthquakes the 
geyser was moved to its present location. A more reasonable 
explanation of the geyser’s “removal” to its present dwelling 

S lace, aud which perhaps accounts for the name, Atami, is that 
‘ once o-yu really wasted its valuable properties in the sea, the 
elevation of the land has, during an unknown period, gradually 
put the geyser farther and farther from the sea,—and in time to 
come it may be found still farther away from the shore. See 
p. 9. 

Formerly there were eight springs in Atami, now 
increased to about 20, all earUrmuriated common salt 
Further boring has been prohibited and some of the new 
outlets have been closed because the discharge from the 
older springs diminished appreciably. Since closing these 
outlets the eruptions of 0-yu are much more regular. The 
hot spring waters of the place are believed to be especially 
efficacious in the treatment of rheumatism, skin diseases, 
and eye troubles. The particular diseases benefited by 
this class of springs will be found on p. 26. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock, first minister to Japan from 
Great Britain, was the first foreigner to see the geyser, in 
Sept. 1860,—a fact recorded on a commemorative stone 
slab in the enclosure, where also there is a head stone said 
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to be in memory of the minister’s dog, “ Toby,” perhaps 
frightened to death by the geyser,—the stone does not say. 

Geologically, Atami and its immediate surroundings 
are a part of an extinct crater. The hills behind it— 
Iwato-zan , Jikkoku-togc (“ Ten Province Pass ”), Karui- 
zawa-toge , Tanna-zan— formed one half of the old crater 
wall, the other half being submerged in the sea. 

The spa is cosily tucked in a V-shaped valley extending 
back into the hills from the sea, on the E. side of the 
peninsula. Surrounded by hills on three sides and open 
towards the sea it is warm in winter (lowest temp. 
35° F.) and cool in summer (highest temp. 85° F.). 
Its beach affords sea bathing. There are delightful walks 
along the beach of its crescent shaped bay and along 
the mountain roads following the coast line on each 
side of Atami, and over the trails that wind through 
the hills, and there are numbers of orange and lemon 
groves in the neighborhood. The charm of it all—its 
restful scenery, the picturesque sea caves along the shore 
walks, together with the climate—makes this section 
worthy of its names, “ The Riviera of Japan ”—“ The 
Amalfi of the Far East,” which long ago were bestowed 
upon it for want of better comparisons; but which rates 
it as one of the most satisfying places in all Japan. 

Immediately N. are the Izusan and Manazuru-ga-saki 
promontories, and far away the Awa mountains. Just S. 
is the Uwomi-ga-saki promontory and in the distance is 
Oshima, the island whose active volcano is continually 
wafting a plume of white smoke from its fiery heart. In 
between is Hatsushima (7 m. off shore), the little island 
noted particularly for its forest of camellia trees and for 
its jonquils, plentiful in winter, and also because a real 
“ community ” consisting of 43 families have owned and 
dwelt on the islet for many years. The individual earnings 
go into a common fund which cares for the needs of the com¬ 
munity. Whenever their numbers increase beyond a certain 
figure, lots are drawn and the surplus is sent elsewhere. 

Hotel: Atami Hotel (European) % m. from the rail¬ 
way station. Rickisha, 30 sen. Rates : ¥8 up. 

While not pretentious, this is a comfortable hotel, 
and the manager is alert to aid guests in every way. Its 
table is excellent. Well situated on a terrace above the 
beach the hotel affords its guests a charming prospect of 
rugged headlands, beaches, wooded mountains, and the 
open sea. It is equipped with private baths supplied with 
water from the geyser. 

Inns: The principal Japanese inns are the Fuji-ya, 
Higuchi, Suzuki, Tsuyuki, Tama-ya, Furu-ya, and Shin- 
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tama-ya with rates from ¥3.50 to 6. Besides these are 20 
others, with rates from ¥3 to 5. All have private baths. 

The Higuchi’s special feature is a hot vapor bath 
(charge, 20 sen) with two cave-like compartments wherein 
a o min. stay is long enough to satisfy the average par¬ 
taker who then devoutedly wishes for fresh air. This 
bath is said to be beneficial for rheumatism and nervous 
troubles. 

A new modern 70-room hotel, representing an in¬ 
vestment of ¥700,000 will be opened for business in the 
summer of 1922. It is well located, not far from the site 
of the new railway station. Every comfort and con¬ 
venience demanded by the public in present day hotels 
is incorporated in the new hotel, and it has a large 
swimming pool and private baths supplied with the hotel’s 
own hot spring water. It will be conducted by the ex¬ 
perienced manager of the Atami Hotel. 

In season there is good rabbit, pheasant, and fea¬ 
thered game shooting in the mountains S-W. of Atami. 
Occasionally wild boars are shot. 

Local Products : Gampishi (“ Wild-gooseskin paper”), 
and gampi-ori, a washable and durable cloth resembling 
coarse pongee, used for clothing, obis, cushion covers, etc. 
which has its weft woven with twisted gampi —a tough 
paper made of the fiber of mitsumata (Edgeworthia pa- 
pyrifera), while its woof is silk of the wild silkworm: 
also turned-wood articles, and ame , a wholesome sweet¬ 
meat made of limes and oranges, and tsubaki-abura, 
camellia oil, used for hair dressing, from Hatsushima 
Island. Fishing is the most important local industry; 
and fresh sea products are always available at Atami. 

PLACES OF INTEREST 

Babea, a ume (plum) grove ()£ m.), where over 3,000 plum 
trees transport the sightseer into fairyland when they are in full 
bloom, in January—2 mos. before the plum blossoms appear in 
Tokyo. The blooming period is from late December to early 
March. A mountain stream, forming pretty cascades, tumbles 
through the middle of the grove. 

A giant Camphor Tree stands, fenced in, back of the Shinto 
shrine, Kinomiya (“The Shrine of the Trees”), on the outskirts, 
near the tunnel embankment, about 15 min. walk from the 
present hotel. The tree, one of the largest remaining in Japan, 
has a huge, gnarled trunk which about 20 ft. from the ground 
branches into three good sized trunks. A good view of Atami and 
the bay is obtained here. A path leading to the ascent of “ Ten 
Province Pass ” may be taken alongside the waterworks back of 
the shrine. 

Jlkkoku-toge (“Ten Province Pass”), on the way to Hakone, 

m. to the summit, steep ascent, from which, on a clear day, 
there is a far flung view of ten provinces, the sea and several 
islands (p. 106 ). 
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Uwoml-ga-sakl (“ Fish View Cape '*) on the southern arm of 
Atami Bay—20 min. from the hotel—the path ascends just before 
reaching the tunnel. High up on this lofty cliff is a small house 
in which an experienced fisherman is stationed on constant watch 
over the bay for incoming schools of fish. When any are sighted 
he blows a horn (a conch shell) as a signal to the fishermen 
below, who immediately set out for the capture. Many charming 
views are disclosed by following the foot-path S.,—the old road 
to Ajiro and Ito. Several trails lead down at intervals to the 
coast road. 

TSsawa, half way up Higane-san, 'A hr. climb to a stately 
grove of trees. From there turn to right and return by way of 
Izusan village. Or climb up almost to top of Higane-san, then 
right, down a steep, narrow gorge to Yugawara (p. 117). 

Unsea-Jit Buddhist temple, near the geyser, belonging to the 
Rinzai branch of the Zen sect. It was founded by the priest 
Ju-o Sohitsu, who is believed to have been Fujiwara^Fujifusa, a 
loyal and faithful counsellor of Emperor Godaigo-Tenno (1418-39). 
His advice was sought, especially during the Emperor’s banish¬ 
ment—but after the Emperor returned from exile he refused to 
take further advice from his devoted adviser, and Fujifusa, dis¬ 
heartened, fled the court and was never heard of afterwards. It 
is thought he became a priest, living the life of a recluse. An old 
pine tree in the grounds is supposed to have been planted by 
Ju-o Sohitsu (see p. 316). 

Trails ascend all the mountains about Atami, affording vary¬ 
ing views of the wide panorama of scenery. 


IZUSAN (“Aff. /*i”) 

Situated 1 m. N. of Atami on the Odawara-Atami Lt. 
Ry.—for fares, etc. see p. 109. Rickisha from Atami, 50 
sen. Same P.0, address as Atami. 

The hot spring Hashiri-yu , classified as a sulphate bitter 
spring, temp. 60° C.—140° F., 0.10 Mache’s unit, cor¬ 
responds approximately in its composition to a solution 


containing in 1 kilogram: 

Grams 

Sodium chloride . 0.4323 

Potassium sulphate. 0.0254 

Sodium sulphate. 0.0654 

Calcium sulphate . 0.7036 

Magnesium sulphate. 0.0227 

Silicic acid (meta) . 0.0494 


1.2988 

Besides these, traces of iron, aluminum and hydro¬ 
phosphate ions. The sulphur, alum, and other content 
of this water is asserted to be beneficial for diseases of 
the brain and skin. 

The principal inn, Sagami-ya, 70 rooms—rates, ¥3-6 
—(lodging and two meals), is noted for its large natural 
hot water swimming tank, 36x18 ft., which is popularly 
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YVOAWARA 

<** Ort-rtvcr-bol hot spring") 

P. 0. Address: Dohi-mura, Ashigata-zhimo-gun, Kuna- 
gawa-kcn. Situated 5 m. N. of Atami (fare, 55 sen on 
light ry.). For other fares, distances, etc., see pp. 85 and 109. 
From Yugawara station to the spa, 2 m., rickislia or 
carriage, 40 sen; motorbus, 50 sen; private motor car, 
5 pass., ¥5. Also, from Atami, or Izusan, by rickisha or 
motor car. From Odawara, private car, *¥19. From 

• At the hot spring resorts, sennlnburo is the name always 
given to • large.-tank. I OrininAl from 
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gether, evidently 
enjoy its facilities. 

At one end of the 
tank is an aquarium in which through the plate glass may 
be seen a number of golden carp gracefully idling about. 
From the spring’s source, in a cave on a side hill, a portion 
of the water is conducted into a bath room adjoining the 
tank, partly paved and partly walled with white tiks, with 
a pit in the center, into which three streams of hot water 
( ytiduki) fall from a height of about 20 ft. Under these 
falls bathers may take a novel water massage. The inn 
also has private baths: 20 sen. Other inns; Bjima-ya, 
Nakata-ya, and three others: rates. ¥2-5. 

Izusan is a small place on the edge of a cliff facing 
the sea. The inns cluster along the sea-wall at the water's 
edge, below the highway, quite invisible from the village 
street above, a steep path leading down to them. 

I*u-llala, on the ml. back of the village, is an interesting old 
Shinto shrine surrounded by a grove of very large trees. During 
the Kamakura period it was a popular place or worship, A 
wide view over land and sea may lie Obtained here. The main 
approach, a formidable ascent of about 750 stone stops, arrang¬ 
ed In tiers, may be avoided by following a path with an easy 
ascent which leads from the bridge S. of the village. 
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Atami, ¥11. Yugawara is reached from the Hakone 
region via Jikkoku-toge (“ Ten Province Pass ”), on foot. 

Yugawara , 350 ft. above sea level, is walled in by 
mountains, except on the S-W. side, which opens toward 
the sea. It is a quiet, pretty spot on the beautiful Fuji- 
kigawa river. Population, over 1,000. There are about 
26 springs in the resort, all common salt springs, with 
temperatures ranging from 43°-88.5° C.—109.4 6 -191.3° F. 
at the source,—some of them known since A.D. 270. All 
the inns have their own springs and private baths, some 
free, some with varying charges. There are two public 
bath houses. These waters are efficacious for the diseases 
and ailments named on p. 26 for this class of springs. An 
earthquake on Dec. 27, 1920, stopped the flow of some 
of the upper springs, but gradually these are regaining 
their old functions and are now almost as abundant in 
flow as in the past. 


Ians 

Rooms Rates (p. 64) 

Amano-ya . 

. 70 


Nakanishi . 

. 65 


Fuji-ya . 



Ito . 

. 35 


and 10 others. 

Visitors, 

annually, 15,000. 


Local Specialties : Wares made of camphor wood; 
gampi-ori, paper cloth; wasabi-zuke, a variety of pickled 
horse-radish ; yuri-yokan, lily bulbs in sweet bean jelly ; 
kosen-scmbei, rice wafers made with spring water; oranges ; 
jinenjo (Japanese yam). 

Places of Interest: _Fudo-no-taki, Godan-no-taki (waterfalls) ; 
Yugawara Park; Yojo-en, and other private gardens; Jogan-ji, 
temple; a large cryptomeria tree behind which Minainoto Yori- 
tomo hid from his pursuers after his defeat at Ishibashi-yama. 

IT0 

(“ East side of Iz a") 

P. 0. Address: Ito-machi, Tagata-gun, Shizuoka-ken. 

Railway : Mishima to Ohito. For fares, etc. see p. 108. 

Motor from Ohito —16 m.—private car, ¥18 ; bus, ¥3— 
2 hrs. In rainy or bad weather add 20?£, night 30^—night, 
bad weather, 50 %, to above prices. Carriages ( basba ) 
are also available at varying prices. Rickisha, ¥5. 

Steamers. See fares, etc. p. 110. 

Motor, or Walk. From Atami, S., 13 m. Good road 
to Ajiro, 6 m., rougher beyond, private motor car ¥8, 
motorbus, ¥1.10, 1 hr.—not now passable even for ricki- 
shas beyond Ajiro, but from Ajiro kago may be hired, 4 
m., to Usami—part of the way over a new road along 
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With about 500 hot springs in use in private houses 
and public baths, Ito has been likened to Reppu, and is 
called " The Beppu of the East." Some of the springs gush 
out; most of them are bored—ordinarily to depths between 
150-400 ft.; some deeper. All the springs are classified ns 
cither simple thermal or salt springs, with temperatures 
ranging from 40° to 54° C.—104° to 129.2” F„ said to be 
beneficial for stomach and intestinal troubles, diseases of the 
joints, skin diseases, and rheumatism. The special merits in 
diseases of these classes of springs will be found under 
their respective headings. Chapter VI— Classification. One 
of the principal hot springs, Mntsubarn-yii, serving as a 
type of simple Ihcrmal— temp. 47.8° C.—118° R, corresponds 
approximately in its composition to a solution containing 
in 1 kilogram : 

Crams 

Sodium chloride . 0.4281 

Potassium sulphate . 0.0335 

Sodium sulphate. 0.2771 

Magnesium chloride . 0.0221 

Calcium sulphate . 0.1379 

Silicic acid (meta). 0.0653 

0ll 0.9640 m 
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Besides these, traces of iron, alum, hydrophosphate, 
and boric acid. Other well patronized springs are those 
in the middle of the town, in the section called Kusumi 
(salt, and others), believed to be helpful for rheumatism 
and female complaints, and those of the Shishido section 
(simple thermal with some sulphur content) where, in the 
Moto-shishido , so tradition states, wounded wild boars 
were often seen bathing themselves in the outlet of the 
spring, calling attention to its efficacy for wounds. 

The Dekiyu or Masuyu (“Square spring”), also called 
Matsubara-yu, described above—known since 1624, situated 
in the Matsubara section, is one of the springs in Ito 
which naturally wells above ground. It is 6 ft. deep, 
surrounded by a square stone wall. The water, temp. 
120° F., with some carbonic acid content, percolates con¬ 
stantly between the moss covered pebbles in the bottom of 
the tank. By means of wooden pipes the water is con¬ 
ducted to many inns near by and is said to be good for 
skin diseases. 


Ito, with a population of 12,000, is the largest town 
on the peninsula. It is a quiet, restful watering place in 
both summer and winter, with a climate resembling that 
of Atami. Besides its hot springs, good sea bathing is 
afforded. Pheasants, rabbits, etc. are shot on the near-by 
mountains, and wild boars in their deeper recesses. There 
is fair trout fishing in the Okawa River. 

Inns: There are 19 inns in the town. The leading 
ones are m the Kusumi section: the Dankoen, Osaka-ya, It5- 


kan, Sakura-ya, etc. In the Shishido section : the Masu- 
ya, Yumoto-kan, Yamada-kan, Tokyo-kan, etc. There 
are no regular rates i charges are based on the kind and 
furnishings of room, food and bedding desired, etc. but 
usually run from ¥5 to 6 a day for lodging and two 


meals. All the inns have private baths. 

The Dankoen is a comfortable place, with a pretty 


garden. An attraction of this inn is a few semi-detached 
Japanese style 3-room houses, with private bath and 
toilet. A desirable place for a family, or party of girls 
on vacation. It would add to comfort to bring a servant 


and some provisions. Some supplies can, however, be 
purchased in the town, which is fairly well stocked. The 
house charge per person is ¥2 a day (¥1 for rent, ¥1 for 
bedding). It is advisable to engage the house in advance. 

Local Specialties: Oranges, mushrooms, woodenware, 
camellia oil for hair dressing, from Oshima Island, 20 m. 
away (Ito is the nearest mainland point). As fishing is 
the leading industry, fresh fish and sea food in great 
variety are always in market. The value of the fishing 
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industry ranges around Y1.200,000 yearly. One company 
pays ¥300,000 to the Prefecture lor pound net rights in 
certain localities, covering a 5-year period. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 

It6 U noted as the place of exile of Minamoto Yoritomo 
(1192-00), the founder of the Kamakura Shoguns, when he was 
banished by the powerful Taira elan. On a hill JUO-bnra) Iwick 
of the town, not far from the Dankfien, is the Tomb of Ito Suke¬ 
chika, the local lord in Yoritomo’* time, who wa* a loyal subject 
of the HeUhi, or Taira clan; and relating to these two men the 
following story i* told: 

Upon his return from Kyoto, the capital, after a long absence, 
Sukechika. to hi* sorrow, learned that hi* daughter, Yae-himc, 
had home n son. Chizumaru, by Yoritomo. Fearing that the 
fact would become known in Kyoto, Snkcchikn. although a 
naturally merciful man, killed the baby. Yoritomo, even with 
the aid of his mistress’ brother, narrowly escaped the father’s 
vengeance. Later, fortune favored Yoritomo, who overthrew nil 
the Taira families,—and Sukechika among others was taken 
prisoner. Yoritomo, because of the aid given him by the son of 
Sukechika, wished to spare the latter, and desired to have him 
retain his former territory, hut Snkechika, refusing all favors, 
committed hnrnkiri. The Soga brothers, Jnro and Gor6 (p. 101) 
were Sukechlka’s grandsons, and while trying to avenge their 
own father's murder also kept watch on Yoritomo, who canscd 
tbclr grandfather’s death, but could not kill him. 

At Otoaashl-uo-nrorl there is 
such a thick growth of aged 
trees that It is dark even In day 
time. A small shrine stands In 
the wood. The local people say 
it was much frequented by Yori¬ 
tomo, who had many secret 
meeting* there with Yae-himc, 
the daughter of Sukechika, above 
referred to. 

Kusuml Park—a newly laid 
out park for visitors’recreation— 
N-K. part of the town. In the 
center is the Kusumi Shrine, 
dedicated to Amnterata Omikaml 
(ancestral goddess of Japan). 
From the shrine many paths lead 
to the thickly wooded hills of the 
park: and from the top of the 
highest hill there is a good view 
of Sodeganra Inlet. 

Hit Park—S. part of town. 
Planted with many cherry trees, 
it attracts numbers of visitors in 
the cherry season. Mr. Goto'a 
Garden IGot0-cn). accessible to 
the public. Is worth visiting. 

SMgetsu-ln, a temple of the S0d6 sect, near the Tenjin Kivcr, 
has a charming stream and pond and many old trees in the 
temple grounds, from where there is a splendid view of the sea. 

Buttagea-ll, a temple where ShOnin Nlchlrcn was exiled. In 
the temple Is a mandala (picture of Paradise) painted by this 
famous priest, which is highly treasured. Sear Ito arc the 
volcanic cones Omuro ami Koaiuro, sometimes called Pujbao- 



Otomasiii-no-moki. 
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An interesting event cnnnecteil with ltd is that Will Adams, 
nn English sailor who was of great service to ShO/sim leyatu 
TokuSK tvfl. built there (about 1 ill 1-14). two vessels of 100-tons 
each, one of which was despatched with special envoys to Meiico. 
These vessels were built In a natural dockyard at the month of 
the brooklet called Vugawa (“ Hot-spring stream "). 

From Ito, a worth while walking trip may be taken to 
Shimoda along the E. coast of I*u ; this ana other walking trips 
are described farther on. 


SHUZENJI 


<" Temple for learning good principles ")• 



P. 0. Address: Shuzenji-mura, Tagata-gun, Shizuoka-ken. 

Railway: Mishima to Ohito—p. 108. 

Motor: From Ohito (3 m.). Private car, ¥3. Motorbus, 
60 sen. Kickisha. 60 sen. 

Shuzenji (pop. 1.500; alt. 250 ft.)—pleasantly situated 
among low hills, justly maintains that next to Atami it 
is the most popular spa on the peninsula, both on account 
of its hot springs and its climate. The Japanese flock to 
it from all quarters all the year round. There arc 17 
well-known springs in the spa, all classified as saline 
common salt springs, transparent, with temperatures 
ranging from the 55° C,—131° F. of Chigo-no-vu (*• Child 
Hot Spring") to the 77° C.—170.6° F. of Aynme-no-yu 
("Iris Hot Spring"). The water of some contains carbo¬ 
nate of soda, others traces of sulphur. 

The most remarkable spring is the Dokko-no-vu 
(" Priest's cane hot spring ”) which pours out into a basin 
of rock in the 
middle of the Ku- 
tsura-gawa, the 
mountain torrent 
which rushes 
through the town. 

Its name is derived 
from the belief 
that Kobo Dnishi, 
one of the most 
learned priests of 
the lician period 
(794-1027). foun¬ 
der of the Shin- 
gon sect, whose 


I'kihsi's cam: nor srium;.* 


• Sbuzcnii• Originally " Temple for learning the principles of 
the Zen sect." In nnming the town the middle character (Japa¬ 
nese ideograph) was changed to render it* meaning as above. 
The pronunciation of the two words, even with the substituted 
middle character, is thewamc. 
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priests carried a special cane called dokko , struck the 
rock with this cane and the hot water gushed out, filling 
a space in which 7 or 8 people can bathe. A bamboo 
structure, much like a cage, has been built over the spot, 
which is reached by a plank from the river bank, and 
here, free of charge, almost in the open air, bathers of 
both sexes revel in the hot spring water, temperature, 
69° C.—156° F., or moderate it by means of the cold 
water of the river. This spring is declared to be most 
efficacious for rheumatism. 

There are 8 public baths: one, the Ishi-yu (“ Stone 
Hot Spring ”)—serving as a type of most of the other 
saline common salt springs of the spa, corresponds approxi¬ 
mately in its composition to a solution containing in 1 


kilogram: 

Grams 

Sodium chloride . 0.5646 

Potassium sulphate . 0.0162 

Sodium sulphate. 0.2261 

Sodium bicarbonate. 0.0821 

Calcium sulphate . 0.1873 

Magnesium sulphate . 0.0027 

Silicic acid (meta) . 0.1063 


1.1853 

Besides these, traces of ferrous, manganous, aluminum 
and hydrophosphate ions, and boric acid. These waters 
are said to be beneficial for neuralgia and rheumatism, 
troubles of the digestive organs, and skin diseases. 

Inns : There are no foreign-style accommodations in 
Shuzenji, but in all the first-class Japanese inns, foreign 
food, to some extent, may be secured. See Chapter IX, 
Japanese Inns —p. 65. 

Name Rooma Rates (p. 64) 

Kiku-ya (and Branch)... 120 . ¥4-6 

Arai . 95 3-5 

Asaba-ro . 40 do. 

and 8 others,—all with private baths. 

Foreigners usually stay at the Kiku-ya Branch inn, 
where the accommodations and baths are high grade, 
but the main house of this inn is also patronized for its 
variety of hot baths, including its needle bath, and for its 
hill garden. 

Local Specialties : Camellia oil for hair dressing, 
mushrooms, gampishi cloth (p. 115), bonkei (tray-land¬ 
scapes), corn starch, honey, onsen-ame (rice jelly made 
with spring water), woodenware. 
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PLACES OF INTEREST 

ShuzeaJI Temple —on a small hill in the town, N. side of Jfbe 
river. Founded in the Daido era (A.D. 806-9) by Kukai or Kobo 
Daishi, and giving Shuzenji its name, as above, this temple is 
associated with two tragic events of the Kamakura Shogunate. 
First, the imprisonment and subsequent murder by Yoritomo of 
his younger brother, Noriyori, and next the similar fate of Yori- 
tomo’s son, Yoriie, the latter brought about by Hojo Tokimasa, 
who overthrew the Shogunate. Noriyori's tomb is on the temple 
side of the river, Yoriie’s on the opposite bank, a short walk 
from the temple. An old prayer wheel stands at the entrance to 
the temple grounds. Among the relics preserved in the temple 
are the sutra (scriptures) presented by Masako (Yoritomo's 
wife), the “Nun Shogun,” the incense burner used by Kobo 
Dalsbi, the scripture in Nichiren's hand-writing, a small casket 
used by Hojo Soun, and a letter of Hideyoshl. 

The ruined temple building, Shlgetsu-den, just E. of Yoriie’s 
tomb, in the public park, Sanshu-en, is said to have been erected 
by Masako, in memory of her murdered son. The bereaved 
woman spent much time there, buried in melancholy meditation. 

Shlroyama Park— 1 m.—the highest spot in Shuzenji. A view 
of Mt. Fuji, the Hakone mts., and the surrounding country may 
be obtained from this vantage point. 

Shogaku-ln, or Oku-no-ln, situated amid the mountains about 
3 m. \V. of the town, is reached by rickisha or basha. This is the 
spot where Kobo Daishi is said to have subdued the devil. This 
cave temple, in which is a statue, was excavated from the rock, 
and is cool and refreshing even in the hottest days of summer. 
Back of the temple a clear spring wells out; and other sights near 
by, the Aun waterfall, the “Ravine of Escape,” the “Cavern of 
Escape,” attract visitors out for a holiday. 

Kyuka-san Waterfall, in the grounds of the Buddhist temple 
Zencho-ji, W. of the town, is over 100 ft. high. Back of the 
temple is the tomb of Lady Ayame, maid of honor at the Court, 
who was granted as wife to Minamoto Yorimasa (1180) as a 
reward for his destruction of a fabulous night-bird, “ Nue,” half 
bird, half reptile. 

Asahl Waterfall—2% m. W. of the town—a pleasant walk. 
This 300 ft. cascade, divided into two parts and forming a 
series of falls, is an entrancing sight in the reflection of the 
morning sunlight, particularly after a rain has increased the 
volume of water. Its water flows into the noisy, picturesque 
Kano-gawa, which also receives the Katsura-gawa. Ayu, fish 
resembling small trout, are plentiful in the Kano-gawa. 

Plum Garden —about m. N-W. of the town, besides being an 
attractive plum grove, has many kinds of flowers of every season. 
It affords a good promenade for visitors. 

Kansul-kaku, an artistically decorated stage of the No drama 
stands near a picturesque pond noted for its gold fish. 

South Garden of Klku-ya (the best of the three gardens owned 
by the Kiku-ya inn) is situated just over the hill back of the 
main inn. 

NAQAOKA 

{Lit.: *‘ Long Low Hlir t ) 

P. 0. Address: Kawanishi-mura, Tagata-gun, Shizu- 

oka-ken. 

Railway: (Mishima-Ohito) to Izu-Nagaoka station, 
see p. 108 for fares, etc. 
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Nagaoka is a trifle over a mile from the station 
and may be reached by motor car, ¥2, or rickisha, 40 
sen. From Numazu, private motor car, ¥13, 9 m., 1 hr., 
over an excellent road which part way winds along the 
seashore for about Ayi miles. 

There are 11 or more springs in Nagaoka, all simple 
thermal, with temperatures ranging from 41° to 53° C.— 
105.8° to 127.4° F., said to be efficacious for rheumatism 
and eczema. The springs are grouped into three sections ; 
the Arishiro, Tamon, and Tabata, but the first, in the 
village proper, is the group of hot springs used by the 
public. On account of the springs and the climate, a 
number of noted and wealthy people have built villas in 
the Tamon section, where the water issues from driven 
pipes. All the springs were found by boring—some of 
them to a depth of 600 ft.—notably those in the Arishiro 
section, where the first discovery was made, in 1907. The 
water from the 4 springs in this section is pumped and 
gathered into a tank and distributed to the public and 
private baths of the inns. 

Inns Rooms Rates (p. 64) 

Yamato-kan . 49 ¥4 up 

Sakana-ya . 35 3 up 

'Yamada-ya . 30 . do. 

and 8 others. The inns listed have private baths. 

On the way to Nagaoka from the railway station is 
Kona, with a number of simple thermal springs. It is a 
small resort, typically Japanese, with some small inns. 
The best is Kyu-honjin, 20 rooms, lodging, ¥3 up. 

There are good views from the hills surrounding Naga¬ 
oka, and some of the places of interest described under 
Hatake and Shuzenji may be reached from this resort. 
The walk to Mito makes an enjoyable outing. 

Mito 

(Lit: 11 Three small ports ’*) 

P. 0. Address: Uchi-ura-mura, Tagata-gun, Shizuoka- 

ken. 

Motor boat: From Numazu, twice daily in summer, 
other seasons, once a day, 1>£ hrs., 25 sen,—the best 
way from the north. Motor car: ¥10, 1 hr. Motor 
boats may be hired at any time at Mito for Numazu, 
¥8 (1 hr.). 

This attractive little seaside resort may be reached 
from Shuzenji, preferably via Nagaoka, from which it is 2 
m. distant. Rickisha, ¥1. Private car, ¥4. 
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A good sand beach adds to the joy of sea bathing, 
and there are many walks amidst picturesque scenery, and 
many beautiful islands near by for boat trips and picnics, 
and there is an unusually unique view of Mt. Fuji over 
the bay and neighboring islands. Excellent fishing may be 
enjoyed in the coves along shore. 



Mi. Ki'ji !»<*i Mno. 

The attraction of the place to foreigners is the Mito 
Hotel, a small, comfortable 10-room hotel in European 
style—American plan, ¥8 up a day, where foreigners may 
secure a real rest. During the summer the hotel is filled 
to capacity and rooms should l>c engaged in advance. 
The resort is so secluded that, if so disposed, the easy 
Japanese dress can be worn for strolls about the place. 
Also there arc 5 Japanese iuns in Mito. Navel orange 
groves are numerous in the neighborhood. Borings for 
hot water are now being made. 


HATAKE 


{Lit: "Field of hair") 

P. 0. Address: Kan-nami-muru, Tngata-gun, Shizuokn- 

ken. 

Railway: (Misliima-Ohito) to Dalba— thence m. to 
the springs. Rickishu, 80 sen. 

There-itn» 9 spring* in Hatake, simple thermal, with 
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temperatures ranging around 40° C.—104° F. Tlic water 
is said to be beneficial for rheumatic troubles. Five inns 
find business in the resort, the principal ones arc the 
Matsu-ya and the Chuyo-tci: rates, ¥3 up. 

PLACES OF INTEREST 

At Nlrayama, 1m. Site of Nlrayama Castle, on the hill near 
the middle school. In the days of the Knmakora Rfgency. the 
Hojo family dwelt here for 9« yean; and here Ashiknga Masa- 
tomo resided as ruler of E. Japan. When assassinated by his 
own son, his death was avenged by HoJb Nagaoji, who nlti- 
mately rose to he the Dainty t> of Izti and Sagnml. With the 
overthrow of the H6I6 clan in 1590 the castle fell into ruin. 

nirvga-kollna, '/> m. N. of the castle grounds, in the site of 
the place where Yoritomo, after 
escaping execution, was lirst 
banished by the Taira clan. 

Near It once stood the resi¬ 
dence of Talra-no-kanctaka. 
whom Yoritomo first attacked 
when he raised his banner ngninst 
the Taira clan. 

Nlrayama gains interest iu 
association with Egavra Taro- 
znemon, who here built the first 
modern reverberatory furnace iu 
Japan. This progressive builder 
was one of the pioneer Dutch 
scholars. He became an expert 
iu gunnery, and was well in¬ 
formed iu mathematics, survey¬ 
ing, and military drill on Euro¬ 
pean lines. He favored owning 
the country to foreign inter¬ 
course, and inaugurated means 
for defense. The cannon around 
the base of the bronze statnr of 
Omura A fasujlrti, the first Minis, 
ter of War after the Meljl Re- 
■toration. In Kudan 1’ark, 

Tokyo, the approach to the 
Yasnkuni Shrine, were cast by 
him. 


A walking tour of the Hot Springs of tau* 

While it is possible after leaving the steamer ports, 
or from Qhito, to reach these springs by motor cur. 
basha, or walks of varying distances, a worth while 
outing or vacation can lx* spent in a care-free, independent 
way by visiting the springs on foot,—provided tlic pedes- 

• Pedestrian* are advised to procure the large map of tlic Izu 
Peninsula, issued free of ehnrge by the Japan Tourist Bureau, 
which gives detailed mileage, etc. A lilwral reckoning for walking 
is one rl Ci'A n “ hour, which includes ordinary stops and 

delays. The Jnp^fi?%c^n*i^^i H7K m.) (ft) ifioyncy. 
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trian is willing to accept the accommodations available 
at the Japanese inns—some very good, many most prim¬ 
itive,—with low rates. In this description, the trans¬ 
portation available is also given. The letter, S, after the 
name of the place denotes that it can be reached by 
steamer from Tokyo, Kozu, or Numazu, and per contra , 
travelers may journey back from the points so marked to 
the stations named (see p. 110). 

Covering the auto service, motor cars are sent out 
three times a day from Ohito to Shimoda (38 m., 3 hrs., 
¥6.30). The 6 and 7-passenger capacity of the cars is 
always taxed and reservations should be made in advance. 
Private cars can be hired at principal points between 
Ohito and Shimoda. The motor roads of central and 
southern Izu are among the best in Japan, and the road 
from Ohito to Shimoda is exceptionally good, with 
enough sharp turns on the edge of deep ravines to furnish 
the thrills of the trip. From Ohito it is 16j£ m. up to 
Amagi Pass. The route is rich in sylvan beauty and 
presents a great variety of mountain scenery. On foot, it 
is possible to stop at a hot spring every night, along or 
near this road. 

The Amagi Range, forming the backbone of Izu, 
curves like a great fish hook down the peninsula. It is 
the southern part of the Fuji volcanic zone. Mt. Amagi 
(4,636 ft.) is its highest peak, and in the densely wooded 
section of the mountain is one of the Imperial game 
preserves. 

Around the Peninsula: Atami to Numazu 

A week’s trip for a good pedestrian: up and down 
the hills and along the beautiful seacoast, with opportunities 
everywhere of seeing rustic Japanese life at its best. 

From Atami to Ito, see p. 118—thence to Yawatano 
(S), m. over a fair mountain road—to Atagawa, on 
the outskirts of Naramoto, 6 miles. 

Atagawa is a quiet little place with some saline hot 
springs, temp, 108° F., said to be good for skin diseases. 
A good hunting point for the Amagi region,—three inns, 
Tsuchi-ya, etc. Thence to Inatori (S), 5 m.—and 4m. 
farther Yatsu (S) is reached. 

Yatsu, at the mouth of the Yatsu-gawa. Five fair 
inns ; Ishida-ya, Mage-ya, etc.—6 salt springs—1 public 
bath, temp. 132° F. These waters are said to be bene¬ 
ficial, some for stomach troubles, others for skin diseases. 

Thence to Shimoda (S) via Shirahama, 7^ m. Basha 
and rickisha are available Yatsu to Shirahama. From 
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the latter place to Shimoda (5 m.), mountain trail, no 
conveyance, but over a road farther away from the 

coast bashas are available Shirahama to Shimoda. Or, 
leaving the coast, Yugano, on the Shimoda highway, 
2>£ m. from Yatsu, may be visited. Baslia and rickisha 
available. 

Yugano (“ Hot spring jfield ”)—12^ m. from Shimoda ; 
motorbus, ¥2.10. From Ohito, 25# m., motorbus, ¥5.20. 
Salt springs, 1 public bath, temp. 125° F., declared to 
be good for skin diseases. Situated in a mountain recess 
on high ground. Inns: Edo-ya, Tama-ya, and others, 
along the Kawazu River. Pedestrians may follow the 
main highway from Yugano (10 m.) to Kochi. 

Kochi— 2^ m. from Shimoda, private car, ¥4. Sur¬ 
rounded by mountains I a quiet place. Salt springs with 
alkaline content, 2 public baths, temp. 118° F., same 
properties as Yugano waters. Inns: Kana-ya and Matsu- 
moto, ¥2 up, both with rather good accommodations. The 
latter has a sulphur spring. A horse-car line is operated 
between Shimoda, Kochi, and Rendaiji. 

The Kana-ya has its own spring which furnishes 
water for its large swimming pool (fee, 15 sen), for its 
inn baths, and for another bath house in which is a tin 
box labeled Tokugi bako (“ Morality Box ”) hung in a con¬ 
spicuous place. A bather drops a coin into the box, as 
his conscience prompts. 

In Kochi, it is related that when seeming danger approached 
in the persons of the Americans in Perry’s day, when Shimoda 
was the trading port, and fear was entertained that the village 
wonld be pillaged by “ foreign devils," a man with a stentorian 
voice rushed about the village shouting “ Tojin ga kita ! ” (" The 

foreigners are coming! ”)—and the women and oxen were 
hustled away. Rumor had heralded that foreigners ■ate ushi 
(oxen) and naturally this was interpreted to mean that they 
devoured them alive, and the pacific custom of kissing womenfolk 
was regarded as a sort of “evil eye”—and woe to any of their 
women unfortunate enough to be kissed by one of the (yin 
(foreigners). 

Local Specialty: Ika-no-shiokara (pickled cuttlefish). 

Kochi may also be reached by a trail (4 m.) across 
the mountains from Yatsu. From Kochi it is about % m. 
to Rendaiji. 

Rendaiji has 9 salt springs in the inns and 2 public 
bath springs —temp, up to 127° F.—said to benefit the 
same diseases as the salt springs of this district. Inns : 
Kakezuka-ya, Yoshimura, and 7 others, Y2-3. 

The hill with a pointed peak, S-W. of Rendaiji, is Shimoda- 
Fuji, a guide to mariners, and from its summit is commanded a 
broad sea view. The people here relate the legend that while the 
real Mt. Fuji is the elder sister of their Fuji, yet as the latter is 
mnch prettier, Mt. Fuji, being very jealous of her younger sister. 
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ptniTil the AmiiRi mil. between them, »o that she would no 
lonfccr have to look upon Shimoda-Fu)i: and Ihi* i* why M«. 
Kill’ cannot lie seen from any pad of Lower Iiu. A small Bold 
mine i* beins worked at Kendniji. From Rendaiji it ii about 

■£\i m. to : 

Shinioda 

Shimoda (pop. 7.150) is the dividing point of steamer 
service—one line running up the E. coast, the other along 
the W. coast. It has a picturesque harbor in which arc 
nine islets, but has little to interest foreign visitors except 

its association with 
the early intercourse 
of Japan with Ame¬ 
rica (p. 107). The 
(lyokuscn-ji temple 
is about a mile I!, 
of Shimoda proper. 
The way along the 
harbor road affords 
a delightful and in¬ 
teresting walk. This 
temple attracts visi¬ 
tors because it was 
used by Townsend 
Harris, first U.S. 
consul-general to 
i.vnr Japun. as his resi¬ 

dence for fourteen 
months, and on a flagpole in front of it the U.S. con¬ 
sular flag was first unfurled in Japan. A few small 
trifles that belonged to Mr. Harris arc preserved in 
the temple,—a cup, a porcelain plate, an officer's insignia, 
and a diary (in Japauesc) 8 vols., kept by tlie Elders of 
the village, detailing the daily life of the Americans. A 
copy of this diary is now in the archives of the Imperial 
University, Tokyo. No English translation has ever been 
made. A tin encircled hole in the side of the temple 
shows where the stove pipe ran during the American 
occupation, and some of tnc paper pasted on the ceilings 
to keep out cold drafts still remains. 

On an elevation at the left of the temple, as one 
faces it, are three headstones of members of Perry's fleet 
who died at sea,—an asst, surgeon, a sailor, and a 
marine, and two headstones of a fireman and a marine 
who died in later years. The inscriptions are in English, 
the stones in Japanese style. At the right of the temple, 
in the bushes, arc headstones marking the graves of three 
Russian sailots of the*Diana who.lost their.lives in a 
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Rjf.it tidal wave that overwhelmed 
Shimoda, when the Russian frigate 
was anchored in the harbor. The 
U.S. Government occasionally forwards 
a sum of money to the temple so 
that the graves may be kept in repair, 
a custom which was also followed by 
Russia up to the Revolution, but even 
before such contributions were received 
the graves were not neglected. Of 
late years the ambassador of the United 
States to Japan has made it a practice 
to visit the graves annually on May 
30, Decoration Day, or to send a 
representative to decorate the graves. 

At the entrance of Rydscn-ji temple, 
in Shimoda, there is a stone pillar in- G«av» n» 
scribed (in Japanese) with the statement '»•***" «■«*». 
that the treaty between Japan and America was signed 
at this temple. The intent of the inscription, however, 
is to state that after the Kanagawa treaty was con¬ 
cluded, its supplement, the Shimoda treaty, which re¬ 
gulated the landing points and resting places of the 
Americans was arranged at this temple by Hayashi Dai- 
gaku-no-kami and Commodore Perry. The illustration 
gives a portion of this treaty. 
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small island situated at tlic center of Shimoda port. American 
people must be courteous to Japanese officials. 

Article III 

American people may not enter any private house without 
permission, but may freely visit the temples and shops. 

Articlk IV 

The Ry6*rn-jl temple, Shlinoda : and tlic Oyokusen-ji temple, 
Kakiiaki, ore named as rest-houses for those who take walks 
about the town. 


Article V 

The cemetery of the American people is laid out in the 
grounds of the Oyokusen-ji temple at Kakunki,—and it will not 
be neglected. 


In Shimoda there is a salt spring, Akama-kosen, near 
the coast close to the Inozawa-gawa river. At the loot 
of Shtmoda-Fuji is the spring, Fu'ii-tio-yu. Roth are tepid, 
71°-tt7° F., heated for the baths. Inns : Hira-no-ya and 
several others, Y3-5. 

Shiraagamo—7>4 in. W. of Shimoda, private car, Y9, 
rickisha and basha available—is a place remarkable for 
the high temperature <145 0 -17+ 0 F.) of its salt hot springs, 
and abundance of their flow. It seems to be a good 
gamble here to sink pipes in the effort to strike a geyser; 
an enterprise followed by speculators who, when successful, 
sell the spring property for a good price. Some of these 
vents appear to lie permanent, but all are highly spec¬ 
ulative ; one, after spouting hot water for some time 
gradually died out and went dry, but this did not dry 
up the adventurers. Anotlier, rising to a height of 36 ft. 

. for a month or so last year, now rises 
to a height of 5 ft. Btit hot springs urc 

t tifu 1 along the river's course. A 
house in which is grown carna¬ 
tions of various kinds, cucumbers, and 
strawberries, is heated with natural 
hot water. Four inns, primitive, all 
with baths. The TOmi is the best. 
This place is warm in winter. From 
Nnmazu and the west coast Shimo- 
gamo and Shimoda can be reached 
by steamer to Alcra ; tlicncc 7ju m. 
over a level road to Shimogamo. 
Baslia available. Or steamer to 
Tcislti, then 4 m. to the springs,—a 
walk all the way. From Shimoda to 
Mera (15 m.), no motorbus—private 
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If the circular trip of Izu is broken at Shimoda, and 
return made to Ohito over the Shimoda highway, then 
Kochi, Rendaiji, Yugano, and the springs N. of Amagi 
Pass can be visited on the up trip. 

Leaving Shimoda and continuing along the W. coast, 
walkers may proceed to Mera as stated above. Or, 
leaving this road just W. of Shimoda, the coast line can 
be followed to Teishi (S)—4 m.—thence 4 m. to Nagatsuro 
(S), from which place Cape Iro, the southernmost point 
of Izu is nearly due south. A lighthouse marks the place, 
from where there is an extended view. From Nagatsuro 
to Iruma, and to Mera, about 8 m. Thence to Koura 
(S), Ihama, Kumomi, and Matsuzaki (S), about 13 miles. 

Eliminating the trip around the southern point of 
Izu, the highway can be taken from Shimoda via Tachino, 
past Kochi, to Mitsukuri, 5 m.; thence turning W. follow 
the road to Yokogawa, 2^ m., and on to Osawa and 
Matsuzaki, total, 19j4 m. from Shimoda. Motorbus, ¥3 ; 
private car, ¥18. Matsuzaki, (pop. 5,000) is the largest 
town on the W. coast. Its inhabitants are engaged 
principally in the shipping and fishing industries. It is a 
pleasant summer resort with several good sand beaches 
for bathing. Inns: Toyo-saki, Kajitora, Shokairo, and 
several others, ¥2-3. 

From Matsuzaki, the road, a narrow mountain trail, 
follows the coast line practically all the way to Numazu, 
and is most interesting in its diversity of picturesque 
views, of bays, inlets, strange rock formations, and caves. 
One of these caves, Dogashima, near Nishina, is the most 
noted—said to have be£n the abode of the cliff-dwellers 
of ancient days, as were most of the other caves. They 
are still resorted to in summer to escape the heat. 

Leaving Matsuzaki the road runs via Ena, to Nishina 
(S), 2 x /2 m.—to Ugusu (S), 5 m.—to Toi (S), 9J4 m. There 
are inns of varying degrees in all the large villages. 

Tol. Sixteen public and private sulphated bitter springs 
are the special attraction—temp, about 130° F. There are 
a number ot public baths. For medicinal value, see p. 30. 
Toi, with its sea bathing, is also popular as a summer 
resort. Inns: Meiji-kan, Toi-kan, and six others. 

From Toi, the group of springs inside the Amagi 
Range may be visited. First, 9 m. (walk) to Funabara, a 
resort with three saline bitter springs—temp, about 107° 
F., believed to be efficacious for stomach and skin diseases, 
and genital organ diseases. Inns : Shufu-kan, which has 
a private bath. There is also a salt spring. The resort 
is restful at all seasons, and is much frequented in the 
hunting season. From Toi there is also a direct road 
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Kni-hakci Toui-va inn Showmh bath. 

14>£ m. walk, to Shuzenji. Leaving Funabara, Yoshina is 
1 '{ m. S. Here arc 7 saline bitter springs, with medicinal 
values of this class—temp, about 120° F.— a very quiet 
place shut in on two sides by mts. densely wooded with 
pines and cryptomcria. There are many pleasant walks in 
the neighborhood. Two inns. The T5ra-ya. 100-rooms, 
furnishes good accommodations, ¥1.50-5, 3 meals and 
lodging. This inn, with G saline bitter springs, has its own 
electric plant, which, besides lighting the premises, also 
furnishes heat for all cooking, and current for an electric 
bath. The inn has 11 Japanese cottages for rent, ¥35-75 
a month, food and bedding extra, or a cottage may be 
rented by the day. The cottage colony has a private hot 
spring bath. One spring in Yoshina is largely frequented 
by women who desire to bear children. Through tradi¬ 
tion, or otherwise, the belief prevails that a course of 
baths in this spring water goes far toward maternity. 
Motorbus, Yoshina—Ohito, Y1.G0, private car, ¥7.80. 

Leaving Yoshina it is best to follow the main road 
to its junction with the highway, thence S. to. Yugashima 
(alt. 625 ft.), which is divided into three sections. The first, 
Shiku, is l>clow the highway. The Ochiai-rd, with hot salt 
spring baths, is the 
best inn for foreign 
visitors, ¥2-4. A 
short distance S-W. 
is Sefco-no-taki, with 
two springs, Seko- 
no-0-y it — salt — 
temp. 131° F. and 
Kidnehiyu — carbo¬ 
nated-tepid. Inns: 

Yukawa-va, Seko- 
ro. ¥1.50-3. Not 
far N-\Y. from the 
Ochiai-ro is the Yvcasmma (Nishi-iiifa section). 
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Nishi-hira (section with a *alt spring, high temperature. 
Inn: Yumoto-kan with same rates as above quoted. All 
inns in this section arc crowded in the hunting season. Deer 
and wild boar are found in the surrounding country. 
There arc a number of other hot springs in the district. 
Motorbus, Yugashima-Ohito, ¥1.50; private car, ¥8.80. 

An interesting sight is the JAren-no-tak / (waterfall) on the 
Kano-gawn, 1)4 m. S-W. from the Shika section. The fall is 
about SO ft. high, 12 ft. wide, and can be viewed from the back 
through a hollow in the basalt cave behind the waterfall. This 
resort and Yoshina and Kunabara can, of course, be visited on 
the up trip from Shimoda. 

Continuing the walking trip from Toi, it is 7 m. to 
Hcda, and from there on and around charming Enoura 
Bay with its many islands there arc splendid and unusual 
views of Mt. Fmi all the way to Numazu. If desired, 
the W. coast walk may be omitted by taking steamer at 
Mcra and in 5 hrs. landing ut Hedu. for the walk around 
Enoura Bay. Or, eliminating this walk, the boat can be 
taken from Hcda direct to Numazu, 1'/$ hrs.: but proceeding 
on the coast walk from Heda. it is about 12 in. via 
Kou, Nishiura, to Mito (p, 125). A good motor road 
extends from Kutsura (" Whale Bay 9 m. W. of Mito, 
all the way to Numazu. There is a motorbus service 
from Enoura to Numazu, 5 m., 60 sen. From Mito the 
road winds in many curves along the beautiful shore of 
Shizu-ura Bay to Togo, and on to Enoura, 4)4 m.,—to 
Shizu-ura and past one of the Imperial Villas, to Numazu. 
Motor boats run out from Numazu (Hitaibaslii [bridge]) 
to Toi, and to many places on Enoura Bay. Some are 
for hire to private parties. 
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SHIN-ETSU LINE 

Sbln-Eteu: derived from the preflxee of the province! r. Shi nano 
and Bchlgo, through which the line runs,—the word Bt*u being 
one rendering of the character Bchl. 

The Shin-Etsu line extends from Ueno station, Tokyo, 
on connecting lines, to Niigata, 266.6 m. The Shin-Etsu 
Main Line starts from Takasaki. After leaving Yokogawa, 
where electric locomotives pull the trains on the up-grade 
through the Usui tunnels (26) to Karuizawa, this whole line 
traverses a high mountainous region. In the neighborhood 
of many of the railway stations there are villages and 
hot spring resorts on the mountain sides that attract 
thousands of visitors every summer who desire to escape 
from the heat of the cities. 

The route to the hot spring spas and resorts may be 
said to begin at Takasaki, from where Ikao, Shima, Sawa- 
tari, and Kawarayu may be reached. Continuing along 
the main line beyond Takasaki, Isobc is passed on the way 
to Karuizawa, where more foreigners foregather from all 
parts of the Far East to pass the hot months than in 
any other place in Japan. The best route to the famed 
Kusatsu sulphur springs is via Karuizawa. Proceeding 
along the railway from Karuizawa, the Bcssbo and other 
hot springs are reached from Ueda, and, traveling farther, 
Toyono is the departure point for many hot spring resorts, 
including the group known as the Hirao springs ( Shibu , 
Yudanaka, etc.). Still farther, travelers for the new 
foreign colony at Lake Nojiri leave the train at Kashiwa- 
bara. Just beyond this station is Taguchi, where visitors 
alight for delightful Akakura, on the slope of Mt. Myoko. 
This resort, cool in summer, also attracts enthusiastic 
skii runners in winter,—its rounded hills and long slopes 
being ideal for this invigorating sport. Beyond Nagano, 
on the left side of the train, occasional glimpses of the 
lofty Japan Northern Alps may be obtained. 

Outside of the few foreign style hotels listed at Ikao , 
Karuizawa, and Kusatsu, it is difficult along this line to 
procure bread in the Japanese inns. Generally milk is 
obtainable, but foreigners are advised to carry their own 
provisions. 

Another feature of this district is the lack of private 
baths, though usually foreign guests at the inns can obtain 
the exclusive use of a bath for stated times. All the foreign 
style hotels have private baths. 

A real walking trip in late summer, or in autumn, when 
the maples are a riot of color, is to start from Nikko and 
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proceed to Lake Chuzenji and on to Yumoto, with its 
sulphur baths: then to Numata and Shibukawa (see below), 

going next to Ikao. Then, returning to Shibukawa, take 
the tram to Nakanojo, and cover the picturesque country 
to Shima. While there are roads from Shima to both 
Kusatsu and Shibu, they are difficult. It is advisable to 
return to Nakanojo from Shima , making a side trip to 
Sawatari on the way, and follow the road up the Aga- 
tsuma river valley to Kusatsu, staying overnight at the 
Kawarayu hot springs. Shibu and the group of springs 
there can be reached by a road from Kusatsu. The 
railway is again taken at Toyono, after a trip and an 
experience that will remain in the memory. A description 
of the hot springs named will be found under their respec¬ 
tive names. Distances are also given, and are likewise 
shown on the map of this section. 


IKAO 

One of the noted summer resorts of Japan. Often called the 
** Summer Capital ** because during July and August many distin¬ 
guished persons gather in Its Inns and villas,—cabinet ministers, 
diplomats, statesmen of all grades, bankers, business magnates, 
celebrated actors, etc. Frequently the Imperial Villa is occupied by 
Princes and Princesses of the Imperial family. 

P. 0. Address : Ikao-machi, Gumma-gun , Gumma-ken. 

Railway: Shin-Etsu Main Line (Ueno station, Tokyo) 
and connecting lines to Shibukawa via Takasaki. Several 
through trains are run daily. Distance, 76.2 m. (4*4 hrs.), 
2nd cl., ¥3.74. Through tickets to Ikao can be purchased 
at Ueno station, and baggage checked to destination. 

Electric cars: From Shibukawa ry. station to Ikao, 
7)4 m. (1 hr.) ; May to November—81 sen (2nd cl.), ¥1.63 
(1st cl.). November to May—71 sen (2nd cl.), ¥1.43 
(1st cl.). Shibukawa can also be reached by electric cars 
from Numata, 12*/ s m., 70 sen. 

Motor cars : From Takasaki, 22 m., ¥25. From Shibu¬ 
kawa, 8 m., ¥13. 

Foreign-style Hotels : Ikao Hotel (new)—25 rooms— 
American plan, ¥8. Five private baths. Rickisha from 
station (2 men)—60 sen. Hashimoto Hotel, 12 rooms, 2 
private baths, American plan, ¥8. Rickisha (2 men), 
m., ¥1.20. This comfortable hotel is sheltered like a 
nest among the trees in a delightful situation. Both 
hotels are open the year round. English spoken at both. 
Baths free. 
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Japamoao /an (/«/ cl.) 

Room * 

Rates (p. 64) 

Budayu (Kogure). 

.. 106 .. 

.... ¥2.50-7 

Kindayu ( „ ) . 

.. 90 .. 

.... do. 

Chigira . 

74 .. 

• • • • do. 

Tsukagoshi . 

.. 70 .. 

•... do. 

Fukuichi . 

.. 52 .. 

.... do. 


and 30 others, all with private and public baths. The 
inns can accommodate 3000 guests. During the season 
they are filled to capacity. It is stated that about 300,000 
people, including about 300 foreigners, annually visit this 
spa perched high amid the trees. 

Ikao (population, 2,300 ; alt. 2,500 to 2,700 ft.) built 
on a series of terraces on a steep hillside on the N-E. 
slope of Mt. Haruna is one of the most beautiful and 
popular summer resorts in Japan. It is within easy reach 
of Tokyo and Yokohama. Nearly wiped out by fire in 
the summer of 1920, a new Ikao has been built on the 
same ground, the structures of which as viewed from a 
distance look like a geological streak on the sharply 
sloping mountain side. Ikao is celebrated for its hot 
springs, bracing air (temperature not often above 82° F. 
in July and August), its charming and diversified views, 
its forests, wealth of wild flowers, and bitds,—cuckoos 
(hototogisu ), and especiallv the tuneful Japanese nightingale 
( uguisu , pronounced “ oo-goo-esu ” ) are numerous. Near 
the upper part of the town is the sylvan Imperial Preserve, 
a favorite summer retreat for some of the members of 
the Imperial Household. In autumn the hillsides are a 
continuous succession of colorful pictures. 

All the baths at Ikao are supplied from one source, 
the Yumoto (“ Source of Hot Water ”) springs, which issue 
in a gully near the Hashimoto Hotel—# m. from the 
main town—and are led down through wooden pipes. 
This source known since prehistoric time consists of 13 
or more springs, all sulphated bitter springs with yellowish 
gray water, containing iron and sulphate of soda, asserted 
to be efficacious for stomach and women’s diseases especial¬ 
ly, and for the diseases listed on p. 31. The temperature 
ranges close to 46° C.—114.8° F. The water of the 
principal spring, Nomi-yu (“ Drinking Hot Water ”), 
corresponds approximately in its composition to a solution 
containing in 1 kilogram (1,000 grams) : 

Grams 


Sodium chloride . 0.0468 

Potassium sulphate . 0.0220 

Sodium sulphate . ... 0.1007 

Sodium bicarbonate . 0.1393 
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Magnesium chloride . 0.1036 

Calcium sulphate . 0.2769 

Calcium bicarbonate . 0.1646 

Magnesium bicarbonate . 0.0053 

Ferrous bicarbonate. 0.0242 

Manganous bicarbonate. 0.0055 

Silicic acid (meta) . 0.2068 

1.0957 

Free carbon dioxide. 0.6757 

1.7714 

Besides these, traces of aluminum, bromine, iodine, 
hydrophospbate ion, and organic substances. Radio-activ¬ 
ity, 0.G7 Mache’s units. Visitors drink the water of this 
spring at its source, where it is clear. It tastes like a solu¬ 
tion of iron-rust. The other springs have approximately 
the same composition. When left to cool, the carbonic acid 
evaporates and the 
waters precipitate the 
yellowish irou oxide 
deposit. There are 7 
public bath houses in 
Ikao, which is pri¬ 
marily a spa town, 
nearly all its people 
purveying in one 
way or another to 
visitors. The principal . r 
thoroughfare, Odori, 
famous as the "Street 
of Stairs," making a 
rather sharp ascent 
and dividing the town 
into E. and W. halves, 
is a quaint street con¬ 
sisting of an almost 
continuous flight of 
280 wide stone steps. 

Along its sides are 
picturesque shops of 
many kinds selling 
local souvenirs, turned 
woodenware articles, 
baskets, dvestuft' from 
the springs, etc. Great 
faith is placed in the 
invigorating cffcpK of . « Tub 
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the precipitated iron salts. Large strips of cotton cloth 
are placed in the stream from the springs and when dyed 
a deep yellow they are taken out, dried, and used as 
stomach belts. Kimonos, (called Yuaka-zome) so dyed and • 
worn are thought to be equal to a course in the baths. 

PLACES AND WALKS OP INTEREST 

Ikao, with its many near-by peaks, its wooded hills 
and deep ravines, and its many places of interest, offers 
its visitors a wide choice of scenery in the great out-door 
playground that nature has provided in her moors and 
mountains and lakes, all the way from the village to Lake 
Haruna, 4 '/$ miles away. Scores of well worn trails and 
roads lead to all worth while places in the hills. Weeks 
can be spent pleasantly in various outings. If desired, 
guides can be secured at the hotels, or lads about the inns 
are glad to pick up a few sen. Chairs, kagos, or horses 
are available to most of the places of interest. Some of 
the popular excursion points are to: 

Monoklki-yama (Afono-tliings, kiki- hearing)—“The mountain 
where j'ou hear things," i.c., the Echo: where the reverberations 
of the woodsmens’ work songs and the sounds from the little 
houses on the mountain where busy housewives with wooden 
mallets are, on flat stones, beating out the wrinkles from washed 
garments in lieu of ironing them, have given it its name. 

From the top of the village, it is % m. S. (shaded climb) from 
Ikao-jinja to Miharashi (“ Viewing place ”) at the summit, where 
there are two small shrines, Akiba and Kotohira. The mountain 
is also called Kompira-yama or Kotohira-yama ( Kompira-Koto- 
hira [synonymous]—is the name of a Buddhist [now Shinto] deity, 
worshipped by sailors). The climber is rewarded by a splendid 
view of Akagi-san and, on a clear day, the towering Nikko mts. 
can be seen far to the N-E. The silvery streak in the valley along 
their foot-hills is the Tone River, stained farther to the left by 
the earthy inflow of the troubled Agatsuma-gawa.* Far away 
in the N-W. are the peaks in Echigo and Kusatsu, and in the N. 
are Shimizu-goe and Mikuni-toge, passes famous in history and 


* The name of this river is said^ to be derived from the follow¬ 
ing story: In the reign of Keiko (71-130) the Kzo, rebels of 
Tohoku district, were so powerful and so troublesome that the 
Emperor commanded his second son, Yamatotake-no-mikoto, 
aged 26, to take an army and make war upon them. 

After conquering the rebels and while the army was crossing 
Tokyo Bay a violent storm arose which the boatmen declared 
would not subside until a woman was sacrificed. Hearing this. 
Princess Tachibana-hime, wife of Yamatotake-no-mikoto, sprang 
into the sea. The Prince, on his roundabout journey to his 
home near Kyoto, due to the lack of highways in those da 3 r s, 
went over Usui Pass, near Karuizawa. Looking down from this 
height over the Musashi Plain and tracing the course of the 
Tone and Agatsuma Rivers, the Prince exclaimed in sorrow: 

“ Aga tsuma haya ” (“ Mj’ wife! oh, my wife!";. From which 

^ • •• • • 

the river got its name and the Musashi its popular name of 
Azuma Plain. 
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legend. Not far distant is Sengen-yama, spear shaped, draped in 
green from head to foot, and Futatsu-dake, a graceful twin-peak, 
probably a huge volcanic ash pile—and Haruna-Fuji peeps over 
the intervening ridge. The Imperial summer villa is at the foot of 
Monokiki-yama. From Miharashi it is not far to Mushi-yu 
(“ Vapor Bath ”) where sulphurous gases sometimes rise from 
the ground. It is resorted to by persons suffering from rheuma¬ 
tism when the “plant” is not on strike. Along the path just 
below this place are several holes among the rocks from which 
cold air issues, presumably from the ice they contain. Behind 
Mushi-yu, at the top of the zigzag path, the way (right) leads 
to Sonia; left, to Garamckl (lj£ hrs.) in a chasm, where there is 
a tepid mineral spring (alkaline)—heated for the bath, and some 
tea-houses. 

Soma-yama (named for the samurai. Soma, who established 
a barrier on the top)—4,850 ft. (2,150 ft. above Ikao), is a 
sacred mountain, with a shrine on the summit which is 4 m. 
from Ikao. One route is over Monokiki-yama (above described). 
From Miharashi, cross the moors at the left to the top of the 
ridge toward spear-shaped Sengen, from where there is a narrow 
trail, in places faint, which leads to the top of Soma. This 
route, about 2>% m. from Miharashi to Soma, is through a 
gradually ascending moor carpeted with beautiful wild flowers 
m season, where the music of songbirds is heard on every side 
and along which are some delightful views. From the foot it is 
about yi m. to the top, over a rough, steep path, in portions of 
which chains and ladders are placed to assist the climbers, 
usually weary pilgrims—but a real “goat” disdains such aids. 
The summit is in the center of a large circle, three sectors of 
which consist of range after range of mountains : in the fourth 
sector, toward the east, is a wide prospect of the immense Musashi 
Plain, one vast, smiling garden which extends practically all the 
way to Tokyo. Running through it the course of the Tone-gawa 
can be traced almost to the Pacific; Tsukuba-san, in Hitachi, 
stands as a far-away sign-post to show the way to the ocean. 
Many other rivers whose sources are in the ranges within sight 
can be traced through the plain. The view of the mountains is 
superb,—a panorama that stimulates the imagination. To the 
N. is Shirane (Kusatsu ), also the peaks of Ecbigo, Sbiobara, 
Nikko, and even distant Aidzu. To the W. is Asama, sublime, 
solitary, with its smoke clouds. In the S-W., Yatsu-ga-take, 
Myoko-sanj and others. To the S. Fuji looms over Chichibu 
and the Koshu range. 

Descending the steep but easy trail % m. down the N. side of 
Soma a torii is reached. From the foot of Soma-yama the level 
moor stretching all the way to Haruna Lake (2 m.), in season 
. a garden of myriads of wild flowers, is said to have once been 
the crater floor of an active volcano. On the far edge of the 
crater is a solitary, huge rock, Suzuri-iwa (“ Ink Stone Rock ”), 
with a hole in the center, through which there is a magnificent 
view of Myogi-san, of distant Fuji, and of the beautiful Katsura- 
gawa just below. 

Haruna Lake —an excursion to this deep, clear, pear- 
shaped gem and to Haruna-jinja — 6)4 m., affords a 
leisurely day’s outing, and is a delightful trip. Round 
trip, horse or kago, ¥5.80; chair, ¥11.60 (4 men), to one 
or both places. This beautiful lake, about 4 m. in 
circumference, is said to fill the crater of a volcano long 
extinct. A private company has the fishing rights and 
keeps the lake stocked with salmon trout and carp. The 
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fishing fee (¥1.20 a day) is paid at the Japanese inn on 
the beach, where boats and fishing tackle can be hired,— 
and where the catch can be cooked. Occasionally fish 
weighing up to 5 .lbs. are caught. In February, the 
coldest month of this section, the lake freezes hard, 
supplying ice to Ikao and vicinity. Then there is fishing 
through the ice, and the skating is especially good. The 
Lake Side Hotel (foreign style)—3 rooms—¥3-7 a day, 
is a comfortable place where luncheon a la carte may be 
ordered. 

Crossing the bridge at Yumoto, on the outskirts of 
Ikao, the zigzag road, with several short cuts, is up a 
gradual incline for a third of the way to the plateau, a 
vast upland plain which extends in a gentle descent from 
the top of the ridge (where the 2nd tea-house is located), 
to the shore of the lake. At the first tea-house the 
dominating hill at the left is Futatsu-dake (“ Twin Peaks ”). 
The variety of birds along this road is unusual in Japan , 
meadow-larks whistle musically and the wild pigeons and 
cuckoos seem to be in constant converse. Day-lilies and 
other wild flowers are on display in many open glades. 
The last stage is a sharp descent over a good road into 
the wild, enchanting ravine where stands the temple. The 
return trip is a ^ hr. uphill walk out of the gorge, then 
along a gentle rise to the 2nd tea-house, and a descent 
(1 hr.) to Ikao. The round trip is about equal to 15 m. 
on a level. Apart from the beauty of the lake and the 
temple, the views from the ridges are worth the trip. 
Starting at 7 o’clock, and walking without fatigue, the 
temple can be reached by 10 a.m. Two hours can be 
well spent in inspecting its fine carvings, the ravine, and 
the village—from where the tea-house on the lake shore 
can be reached in an hour’s easy walk. 

At the right of the lake is Haruna Fuji, a conical peak so 
named became of its resemblance to Fuji-san (1 hr. climb to the 
summit). The miniature mountain close by is Hitomokko-san 
("One cartload of earth"), so named, says tradition, because 
once many long-nosed goblins who lived at Haruna cherished an 
ambition to make 99 valleys, as many as at Koya, in Waka¬ 
yama Prefecture. One night, assembling all their men, and 
working with might and main they completed the 98th valley 
and were gloating over it admiringly when a cock crowed and 
suddenly the sun’s rays came through the clouds in dawn. " The 
sun ! the sun ! ” they cried, and ran helter-skelter to their caves. 
Hitomokko-san is a cartload of earth one of the goblins threw 
away so that his flight would not be impeded. Left of Haruna 
Fuii, the prominent cliff is called Eboshi-ga-take (“ Priests’ Hat 
Cliff”): farther along is Bingushi-yama ("Comb Mt."). The 
queer shaped pinnacles at the left are known as Suzuri-ga-take 
("Ink Stone Peaks"). Close to the restaurant the road turns 
sharply to the left up to the Tenjin-Tngc (" Heavenly.God Pass ")— 
t.000 ft. above Ikao—with many small tea-houses along the way. 
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From. this road there is a glorious view of the lake and sur¬ 
rounding mts., as well as an extensive one over the mystic gorge 
that holds the ancient Haruaa Temple. 

The big red torii farther along stands at the rear 
entrance of the temple grounds. From there the walk 
along the winding, gradually descending road with its 
odd bridges over noisy waterfalls, its entrancing vistas 
ahead and mts. behind, is captivating. One soon comes to 
the ages-old outer gate, on the side of which is a wooden 
sign of two crossed muskets, and following the side wall 
of the terrace the inner gate is reached—and here the 
sacred temple buildings and their fantastic surroundings 
are revealed in a unique, romantic setting of wondrous 

charm, the like of which cannot be found elsewhere in 
Japan. The deep glens are surely the homes of gnomes, 
and why the craggy, moss-covered beautiful granite spires 
high above the quaint temple do not topple over and 
crush it is a mystery. Through the canyon-like ravine 
the bounding torrent of the Numa-no-gawa races like a 
frightened spirit pursued by dragons, dodging between 
immense cryptomerias so lofty that the head must be 
thrown far back in the effort to trace their tops. On 
the far side some of the old trees have given up their 
struggle to remain perpendicular on the sheer declivities 
and now lie top downward,—fallen monarchs waiting for 
the axe or other destroying agents. An impressive 
stillness pervades the retreat, which is accentuated by the 
white-clad pilgrims noiselessly going from place to place 
for their devotions, the whole setting making a picture 
that appeals strongly to the artistic senses. 

From the priests’ apartments (on the broad terrace) 
a flight of stone steps leads up to a noteworthy and 
attractive gateway in natural wood ( keyaki ), both sides, 
on doors, panels, and posts, covered with carvings, some of 
them by Hidari Jingoro (“ Left-handed ” Jingoro—about 
1620)—the sculptor of the “ Sleeping Cat,” Nikko—which 
are so broad in conception and so effective in detail as to 
• take rank with the best work of its kind in Japan. Quaint 
and impossible animals, birds, amazing dragons, fighting 
samurai on foot and on horseback are shown with the 
skill, the bold touch and fine delicacy, that only perfect 
craftsmen achieve. The bronze fittings of the gateway 
and the complicated dragon rosettes on the panels of 
the doors should be noted. 

The weather-beaten temple is built against the sheer 
wall of a rocky cliff in which, entered from the back of 
the inner shrine through gold-lacquered doors, is a sacred 
cave, damp and dim, but which is regarded reverently, 
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because in it centuries back were found a bronze horse of 
queer shape, a Chinese metal mirror and other relics still 
preserved in the reliquary, which the gentle priests are 
delighted to exhibit to any one evincing serious interest. 
Among these treasures are sculptured Kakehotoke (Hanging 
Buddhas—metal disks with ears, on which are carved 
figures of Buddha and of Kwannon), nickel mirrors (Korean 
or Chinese), over 1,000 years old, a well preserved 2 ft. 
sword, forged in 1330, by the famous master, Okazaki 
Masamune, and a sword made for the ill-fated Morinaga 
Shinno (1308-35) son of the Emperor Go-Daigo ( p. 316), 
and a number of lesser articles. 

This present Shinto edifice was erected about 1725 
and is dedicated to Homusubi (the Shinto God of Fire) 
and to Haniyasu-hime, his wife, (Goddess of Clay), but 
it is known that a Buddhist temple stood there for 
centuries prior, and some of its carvings are incorporated 
in the present building. On the side beams of the porch 
the large carved and gilded dragons are said each to be 
made from a single piece of wood. The prevailing tones 
of the interior are black lacquer and gold. The panels of 
the ceiling are painted with winged dragons and flowers ; 
the characters in the circle enclosing the four central ones 
represent the four cardinal points of the compass. Vigorous 
carvings and painted dragons adorn the inner shrine. 
The contents of the adjoining buildings are not of special 
interest. A wrought lantern of superior imported iron, 
highly valued, a present from Nitta Yoshisada (the 
Roderick Dhu of Japan) is at the left of the temple yard. 
This chieftain was wont to pray here on his way to raid 
the Lowlands. Each of the spire rocks that rises so 
majestically above the temple is fancifully named: Armor 
Rock, Tortoise Rock, Thunder-God Rock, etc. The great 
yearly festival of May 8-15 attracts swarms of pilgrims, 
and they filter in the year round. Close to 20,000 are 
said to visit this venerable temple annually to worship 
and to beseech its divinities for individual needs. 

Just below the temple, before the red Bridge of the Gods is 
reached, there is a cliff at the right in which is a cave, against 
which a temple, erected in the 14th century, once stood. Its 
roof marks are still visible on the cliff wall. Near by is a 
3-story weather stained pagoda. Farther along, across the 
ravine, high on the left, is an oddly shaped natural stone arch 
called Kurakake-iwa (“Saddle Hanging-Rock”), resembling the 
front half of the old Japanese saddle. Beyond this, farther down 
the stream, past the large gateway, is the big bronze torii at 
the upper entrance of Haruna-machi (village). It is known as the 
ni-no-torii (2nd torii) because the large wooden one, 3 m. beyond, 
is regarded as the first. The ruins of stone structures, the hoary 
old stone lanterns, and the metal embellished red bridge near 
this 2nd torii are the silent, remaining evidences of the zealous- 
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religious life which was in full bloom in the temples there in the 
latter part of the 12th century. The families of the priests reside 
in the village. ' From ancient times a local exception has existed 
from the Buddhist rule of celibacy. In the olden days there were 
many torii along the road to Matsuida (17 m.) which was the 
route generally taken by pilgrims, now superseded by shorter 
routes. 

The trip to Haruna Lake and Haruna-jinja , returning 
(N. end of this lake) via Benten-daki, Otaki, and the 
Nanae Cascades, totaling about 17 m., makes a memorable 
day’s excursion. Round trip, horse or kago, ¥7; chair, 
¥14. This outing, on foot, can be taken more leisurely 

by staying overnight at the Lake Side Hotel. 

■ 

Trip to Nanae-no-taki (“ Seven-fold Cascade ”—so named be¬ 
cause the waterfall makes seven turns )—% m., Benten-daki 
(“ Waterfall of the Goddess Benten ”)—m., and to Otaki (“ Big 
Fall ”)—also called Tamadare-no-taki (“ Curtain of Precious 
Stones ”)i yi m. below Benten-daki. 

At the foot of the steps of the main street turn left and down 
through the cryptomeria wood to the tumbling torrent in the 
ravine, then up the slope through lines of unusually tall trees. 
From the summit of the ridge the trail descends abruptly, left. 
The back by-path up the hill leads to Baron 1 wasaki's country 
villa. Proceed a short distance farther down the picturesque 
rocky path to a series of pretty cascades. Cross the bridge at 
the foot of the first fall and ascend the path at the' left. While 
crossing the glades, with their variegated flowers and wild 
raspberries, some fine views will be noticed on the right. Far to 
the right is Yunokago, a hamlet on the stream below Otaki. 
The main trail follows the hillside, always trending to the left, 
until a waterfall is reached. This is Benten-daki. 

The steep path leading downward on the right must be 
returned to later and followed to Otaki. Benten-daki, at the 
upper end of a rocky gorge, is in Benten Creek, one of the two 
outlets of Haruna Lake. It was formerly a beautiful waterfall, 
about 32 ft. high, divided into two waterfalls, but recently its 
volume has been greatly lessened because much of the creek water 
has been diverted to an electric-power house which generates the 
electric light for Ikao. The long steel flume below the waterfall 
carries the water. It is still a beauty spot with the water 
falling with a steady roar into a restless pool, then dashingdown 
the ravine in jumps from one rapid to another—and on to Otaki. 
The ubiquitous tea-house commands the best view of the fall. A 
foot path higher up leads to the head of Haruna Lake (about 
2 hrs. for the ascent, less for the descent). 

Returning along the trail to the by-path spoken of above, a 
descent is made (10 min.) between the trees to the river-bed. 
Portions of the little path to Yunokago village are a bit rough, 
and the trail is faint, sometimes leading through the river-bed 
(right). Picking up the woods-path again it is a short climb to 
the Otaki fall, which is not so big as its name implies (50 ft. 
wide, 20 ft. fall). Yunokago is a short distance down stream. 
It is not necessary to go there. Turn (right)—5 inin.—to another 
path leading to the right, but do not follow it : continue on the 
main trail (5 min.) to a deserted shrine at the upper end of an 
avenue of noble cryptomerias—some trunks are 13 ft. in circum¬ 
ference just above the base. From here the path bends round to 
the right, and crosses a little brook to the Nanae Cascade. The 
trail taken on the outward journey should be followed back to 

the hotel. 
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IwafrdU —about 9 m. N-W. f is a rocky hill on the Agatsuma- 
gawa • its cryptomerias and maples among the rocks, with the 
bine river below, add to its entrancing attraction. It is also 
called Sho Yabakci ( 4t Small Yabakei"), after Kyushu's Yabakei 
(p. 375),. on account of its rock formations. A guide is advised. 

Temple of Mlzusawa-Kwaaaon — 2% m.—hr. along the Shibu- 
kawa road to a sign board, thence right, through the Sengen- 
yama woods. Except as an objective point and apart from the 
woods walk, there is nothing of special moment connected with 
this 6th century temple, though students of Buddhism will be 
interested in the six life-size bronze images of Jizo, in a revolving 
case. Two miles farther on is Funyu-no-taki (“ Ship's Stern 
Waterfall ") a picturesque sheet of water, 203 ft., the longest 
waterfall in Gumma Prefecture. Return may be made hr.) 
over the hills by a path leading between Sengen-yama, right, and 
Futatsu-dake, left. 

Ikao^Jlola —a prefectural Shinto shrine, dedicated to the gods, 
Oanamuchi and Sukunahikona—on the mt. above the town—said 
to have been erected in the first year of the period called Tencho 
(824-34). On October 19, the annual festival da 3 ', the grounds 
are thronged by crowds. The two cryptomerias in front of the 
shrine building were planted by one of the sisters of the present 
Emperor. From the compound there is an extensive view of 
lkao and near-by villages, and of the Nikko mts., the peaks, 
Onoko and Komochi, and Akagi-san and Tsukuba-san, far 
distant. 

# 

Relics of the old Guard-house. In ancient days the passes of 
lkao and Haruna, because of their strategic_ importance, were 
constantly guarded by loyal retainers of the Shogun. In the lower 
end of the village the Seki-sho, or four corner stones of the guard 
house mav still be seen. 

A romantic novel of modern times, Hototogisu (Cuckoo), 
by Ktnjiro Tokutomi (Roka ), connected with the unfortunate 
14 Namiko ” has added to the fame of lkao. There is an English 
translation. Sometimes one sees 44 Namikos" on the road to 
Yumoto, dragging wearily along on their geta (wooden shoes). 


SHIMA 

( Lit: “40,000”) 

There are rushing, talkative mountain rivers with much white 
water, many waterfalls, mountains clad In green to their very tops 
and among them far down on a river's bank nestles Shlma with 
Its fourteen hot springs, most of them close to the rapid river. Pri¬ 
marily a health resort where parents may take their children. 

P. 0. Address : Shima : Sawada-mura , Agatsuma-gun , 
Gumma-ken. 

Railway : To Shibukawa. For routes, fares, etc. see 
lkao, p. 137. 

Electric cars : Shibukawa (center of town) to Nakanojd 
(13 m.)— X}4 hrs.—¥1. Also by motor car, ¥15. 

Motor car: Nakanojo to Shima (10 m. N-W.)—1 hr. 
—¥15, motorbus, ¥3. Carriage (4 pass.), 3 hrs., ¥13. 
Basha bus, ¥1.20, and return, ¥2. Rickisha, ¥4, each way. 
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Nnkanojo is also the starting conveyance point 
for Sn wateri (6 m.)— motor car, ¥13; motorhus. 
75 sen; rickislia, ¥1.80. And for Kawarayu (12>4 
m.)—motor car. ¥15 (50 min.): motorbus, ¥3; 
hash a (3 lirs.), ¥1.50; rickislia, ¥3 (4 lirs.), in bad 
weather, Y4.50. Nakanojo is also on one route to 
Kiisatsu (22'4 m.)—motor car, Y40. Shibukawa to 
Ku.vusu, private motor car, ¥55. 


Amavv : * iaiit or Shim*. 


Shimn, (population. 563—alt. 2.500 ft.) is the covering 
name of three settlements. The principal one, Arayu, has 
8 sulphated common salt and common salt springs ; Yntnttgtichi, 
about '/i m. from Arayu, 4 springs of the same class; 
llinntumi, 1 m. from Aravu. 2 salt springs. The discovery 
of these springs is said to date from 784. The water of 
all these springs is clear and transparent and is in abundant 
flow. It has liccn proved to be of benefit fur rheumatism, 
dyspepsia, and other stomach troubles. See p. 27 for 
efficacy of these classes of springs. 

As a type of the common salt springs, the Iwanc-no-yu 
(" Rock base spring ") at Arayu, contains in 1 kilogram 
of the miner/tTNyqter: I 
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Grams 


Potassium chloride. 0.1340 

Sodium chloride. 1.4891 

Sodium sulphate... 0.1137 

Magnesium chloride. 0.0210 

Calcium sulphate . 0.5865 

Silica. 0.1373 


2.4825 

Besides traces of iron. Temperature, 83.5® C.—182.3° P. 
Radio-activity, 1.27 Machc's units. 

At Yamaguchi the solphalcd common salt spring, Tokiwa- 
no-yu (“ Evergreen spring ") fairly represents this class of 
springs at Shiina. Its water corresponds approximately 
in its composition to a solution containing in 1 kilogram 
( 1,000 grams) : 

. Grams 

Potassium chloride . 0.0331 


Sodium chloride. 0.7173 

Ammonium chloride. 0.0008 

Calcium chloride. 0.0787 

Calcium sulphate . 0.4539 

Calcium bicarbonate. 0.0119 

Magnesium bicarbonate. 0.0158 

Ferrous bicarbonate. 0.00-15 

Boric acid (meta). 0.0567 

Silicic acid (meta). 0.1089 


1.4816 

Free carbon dioxide. 0.0500 


1.5316 
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Temperature, 62° C.—143.6 
Machc's unit. 

In this district 
the springs of Shiina 
are rated next to 
those of Knsalsu 
for their efficacy. 

A feature of the 
lending inn baths 
are the vapor and 
waterfall baths; 
the latter are tails 
of water from pipes 
led into the bath 
rooms and—»they 
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give a rather sturdy massage. Visitors annually, about 
13,000. 

_ Inns : At Arayu there are two good inns, the Sai- 
ryo-kan (a little English spoken)—160 rooms—¥1.50-5. 
No private baths, but foreigners can arrange for privacy 
at stated times; 4 public baths, vapor, waterfall, and 
sand baths. This inn has 4 spring sources, the temperature 
of the water ranging from 163° to 180° P. The other inn 
is the Sekizen-kan—150 rooms; same rates as above, with 
public, vapor, waterfall, and 4 private baths. Charge for 
last, 80 sen a day. Each of these inns covers a large area 
with its many buildings clinging to the steep side of 

the river’s bank. Like small towns they are, with their 
shops, etc. where supplies may be purchased by guests 
who do their own cooking. At Yamaguchi , the principal 
inns are the Yamaguchi-kan and the Shoju-kan, each with 
50 rooms; ¥2-4, with public, vapor, and waterfall baths. 
At Hinatami there is one modest inn where only a room 
and bedding charge of 30 sen a day is made for guests 
who cook their own meals. 

Local Specialties: Toys, woodenware, trout, mushrooms, 
and honey. 

The guests at the inns are lulled to slumber by the 
steady s.ound of the rushing rivers. At the end of the 
village, the streams Hinatami-gawa and Arayu-gawa unite 
into one river, the Shima-gawa, which races past Yama¬ 
guchi in volume, finally flowing into the Agatsuma-gawa. 
The scenery along these streams is exceptionally beautiful, 
reminding one of the Daiyagawa at JNikko, the Hoki- 
gawa in Shiobara, and the Kiso-gawa in Kiso. Arayu, 
on both sides of the Arayu-gawa river ravine resolves itself 
into a delightful landscape. Shima is a restful and healthful 
resort—where mosquito nets are not needed, and where 
thermometers rarely register above 80° F. This whole 
district abounds in maples and other deciduous trees and 
is one of the noted places in Japan for its autumn tinted 
pictures,—which idealize the sylvan country side. 

PLACES OF INTEREST 

Kama-ga-fachlt about 1# m. from Arayu—on the road to 
Nakanojo—just beyond Yamaguchi. This pool, which is really an 
expansion of the Shima-gawa, looks like a large, quiet lake filled 
to the brim. It is an enchanting spot, restful to the senses after 
the turmoil of the rushing mountain torrents. A good picnic 
point. It Seems as if the tumbling Shima-gawa was trying to 
make amends for its wild dash down the rapids in its narrow 
channel between high cliffs. Kairaku-en — l A m. (opposite the inn, 
Shoju-kan, Yamaguchi)—is a garden with pond and trees that 
make it a good objective point. 

Ogura-ao-takl—N about 1 % m. from Arayu, is a charming 
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sight. Running over Its rocky beds in streaks this waterfall 
looks like glossy silk. 

Sulsho-zaa (“Crystal Mountain”)—1 tn. S-W.—the way is 
through a narrow, winding grove to the summit, from where 
Mt. Asama is seen in the distance, and nearer by the waterfalls, 
Maya and Ogura._ 

Koizumi and Olzuml are picturesque waterfalls seen on the 
road to Hinatami, in the order named. Looking down on the 
first one, from the bridge directly over it, the falling water 
appears as if made up of crystal balls. The electric power station 
on the river’s bank furnishes light to Shima. 

Hlnataml-yakushl—aA Hinatami—1 m. This ancient temple, 
dedicated to Yakushi-nyorai, is listed as one of the “ Protected 
Buildings.” The venerable building and stately old cryptomerias 
seem to tell of the antiquity of this little hot spring hamlet of 
Shima. 

Maya-ao-takl— 2.10 m.—is reached from Hinatami. This 50- 
foot waterfall thunders down in such a torrent that its roar 
resounds through the neighboring mountains and valleys. 


SAW ATARI 

(“Across the Valley”) 

P. 0. Address: Sawada-mura, Agatsuma-gun, Gumma- 

kcn. 

Railway and Conveyance: See Shima, p. 146. 

The Sawatari springs, colorless and transparent, 
classed as muriated sulphur springs, are much frequented 
for an “ after cure ” by bathers who have taken the 
course at Kusatsu. They are beneficial for the diseases 
named on p. 36. 

The water, slightly salty, issues from 3 spring sources 
among the rocks on the mountain side. In temperature 
it ranges from 102° to 127° F. In chemical composition 
the water corresponds approximately to that in a solution 
containing in 1 kilogram : 

Grams 

Sodium chloride. 1.2289 

Calcium sulphate . 0.4716 

Magnesium sulphate. 0.2511 

Aluminum sulphate . 0.0375 

Bicarbonate of sulphur. 0.0166 

Silicic acid. 0.0214 

Sulphuretted hydrogen. 0.1733 

Potassium chloride. 0.0255 

Sodium sulphate. 0.0927 

2.3186 


Ians : Shoei-kan and Maruhon, ¥1.80. Both have 
baths. None private. Guests may cook their meals. 
Population, 370. Annual visitors, about 18,000. 
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This little resort, alt. 2.200 ft., is pleasantly situated 
on the Jano-kawa. Behind it is the peak Akiba-yama; 
the one opposite is the Arikasa-yama ; to the S-E. are 
the_Asama and Haruna mountain ranges. The Fudo-taki , 
at Oiwa, a waterfall 150 ft. long, is an interesting sight. 

KAWARAYU 

(** River-beach spring”) 

P. 0. Address: Kawara-yu, Agatsuma-gun, Gumma-ken. 

Railway and Conveyance: See Shima, p. 146. 

Like Sawatari, this resort, alt. 2,160 ft., is also 
visited by bathers who desire to reduce the inflammation 
caused by the blisters developed in the Kusatsu springs. 
Before the construction of the Karuizawa light railway, 
Kawarayu was the overnight stopping place on the way 
to Kusatsu (11}4 m.). 

In the resort are two sulphated sulphur springs, with 
temperatures ranging from 84° to 159° F. The principal 
chemical constituents in grams in 1 kilogram of the water 
are: sulphur and aluminum, 1.03600; sodium chloride, 
0.609 ; silicic acid, 0.06; and sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
0.00963. Besides these, traces of bicarbonate of sulphur, 
sulphuric acid, potassium chloride, and magnesium 
sulphate. 

Inns: Keigyo-kan (built over one spring source), and 
3 others, ¥2.50 up. All the inns have baths. None private. 
Guests may cook their own meals. 

Kawarayu (population, 200) is situated on a high 
precipitous bank in the upper course of the Agatsuma-gawa, 
on a slope of the Kinkci-zan. The scenery in the vicinity 
is varied and beautiful: at some of the ravines it is often 
compared with that of Yattakei, near Beppu, and Kawa¬ 
rayu is called the “ Yabakei of Kanto ” (Central Japan). 
Opposite the spa are the Tengu and Takama peaks. Along 
the road from Nakanojo some exquisite landscapes come 
into the view: mountains, streams, and waterfalls,— 
pictures full of brilliant foliage in autumn. It is stated 
that about 25,000 persons visit the resort annually. 

Favorite walks are to the bridges, Osawa-bashi ’, E. 
entrance to the spa, and to Benten-bashi, to view the 
rapids of the Agatsuma-gawa ; and to Sbishiro-no-taki , a 
waterfall. 
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ISOBE 

Widely known both tor Its mineral salts and tor “ sembel " 

(a cracker: tbln biscuit ) made with Its spring water. 

P. 0. Address: Isobe-macbi, Usui-gun , Gumma-ken. 

Railway: Shin-Etsu Line (Ueno station, Tokyo)— 
73.9 m. (3j£ hrs.)— 2nd cl., ¥3.62. From Karuizawa , 
14.4 m. (1)4 hrs.)—2nd cl., 79 sen. 

There are two cold springs at Isobe (% m. from ry. 
station, rickisha, 25 sen), the Isobe-kosen and the Ji-no-yu , 
both highly saline. They are two of the most concentrated 
common salt springs in Japan, the total quantity of solid 
constituents in 1 kilogram exceeding 30 grams. At Hara- 
machi ', a small town 2)4 m. from Isobe, there is a cold 
spring which contains over 34 grams of solid matter in 
1 kilogram. The carbonic acid gas from this spring is 
utilized in the manufacture of aerated water and for 
recovering carbonate of lime for tooth powder. 

Both of the Isobe springs are classified as alkaline 
earbondloxated concentrated common salt The water of Isobe 
kosen (temp. 15.5° C.—59.9° F.) corresponds approxima¬ 
tely in its composition to a solution containing in 1 
kilogram (1,000 grams) : 


Grams 

Potassium chloride . 2.73304 

Sodium chloride. 19.42517 

Sodium bromide. 0.01460 

Sodium iodide. 0.00236 

Ammonium chloride. 0.00752 

Sodium bicarbonate. 7.90974 

Calcium bicarbonate . 1.08955 

Magnesium bicarbonate. 0.35913 

Ferrous bicarbonate. 0.01303 

Boric acid (meta). 0.99695 

Silicic acid (meta). 0.02279 

* 

32.57388 

Free carbon dioxide. 0.96555 


33:53943 

The cold spring Ji-no-yu has approximately the same 
constituent substances. The water of these two springs, 
heated for the baths, has for many years been resorted 
to by sufferers from stomach and intestinal troubles, and 
neuralgia. See p. 28 for diseases benefited by this class 
of springs. 
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Iaas Rooms Rates (p. 64) 

Horai-kan. 50 . ¥2—5 

Hayashi-ya . 29 do. 

Isobe-kan . 31 do. 

All inns have public baths (heated) for each sex,— 
the water being carried to the tanks by the servants 
as it has been found that the chemicals in the water 
quickly clog all piping. As noted, scmbci is produced in 
large quantities, and so is mineral salt, obtained by evap¬ 
orating the mineral water, making an important industry. 
The water is bottled and has gained a reputation in the 
neighborhood not only as a plain drink but also in cider 
and citron beverages. 

Isobe is a somnolent town situated in a sort of 
ravine on the Usui-gawa river bank, 1,200 ft. above sea 
level. On the N. is a view of Aft. Haruna. In the S-W. 
Myogi-san and Asama-yama can be seen. Myogt-san 
is 6 yi m. from, Isobe (rickisha, ¥1.50 each way) and is 
about m. from the next station Matsuida—rickisha, ¥1 
each way. 

****** 

Myogi is the covering name of the serrated mountain 
mass consisting of the eminences known as Kondo-san 
(or Kindo-san), Kinkei-zan, and Hakuun-zan, all connected 
by lesser crags. The last named, the eastern mass, also 
called Sbirakumo (both names meaning “ White Cloud ”) 
is nearest Myogi village. It is the highest and steepest. 
Kondo , the farthest and western mass, is the most 
picturesque. These three eminences are about two miles 
distant from each other (p. 7). About three days are 
required to explore them properly—a guide is indispensable. 
If only one day can be spared it is advisable to explore 
Kondo-san. 

Karuizawa 

From a village which, prior to the advent of the 
railway, existed solely on the business derived from 
travelers over the “ middle of the mountains road,” the 
Nakasendo highway, Karuizawa has become a resort 
where more foreigners congregate in summer than in any 
other place in Japan, and it is also visited for its skating 
in winter. It was “ discovered ” in 1886 by the late 
Archdeacon A.C. Shaw, who in 1888 built a cottage 
there, and through him the place became known as a 
desirable retreat in which to escape the summer’s heat 
(altitude, 3,156 ft.). In front of the little Anglican Church 
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is a large stone, suitably inscribed, erected as a memorial 
by the villagers in gratitude for the Archdeacon’s efforts 
in making the resort popular. Seldom excessively hot in 
daytime, the nights arc invariably cool. 

Every summer Protestant missionaries gather there 
from all sections of the Far East, as well as foreign 
residents and Japanese from the large cities. Of late 
years the summer colony has so grown that now the 
visiting population exceeds 4,000, divided in the proportion 
of two Japanese to one foreigner. The majority of the 
visitors live in their own cottages, widely scattered 
throughout an extended wooded area. In the season 
many conferences and conventions arc held to discuss and 
expand church and mission work. Sports also are prom¬ 
inent in the summer’s calendar, with keen competition 
in tennis, baseball, and cricket. Recently a 9-liolc 3,000 
yds. golf links was laid out with fairways and grass 
greens as perfect as possible. When fully established it is 
thought that this course, with its combination of flat 
and hilly ground, will be the best in the Far East. 

hotels: Mampei, Mikasa, Knruiznwa, and a number 
of Japanese inns. Railway fares, p. 155. 

There are 
many delightful 

walks, picnic and A 

excursion points 
about Karuizawa, 

and it is one depar- - 

ture place for the 

climb up erratic ,JHBr?> 

Mt. Asama, which 
“ with tolerable 
regularity 

rocky 

many 

*>ave observed'. Mr . Ahav . c,. u . 6 . 
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beyond Karuizawa). Some distance away are natural 
hot springs the water from which will eventually be piped 
to Sengataki—which is about 200 ft. higher than Karui¬ 
zawa. Another is at Jizogawa —in the heart of the moun¬ 
tains at the base of Mt. Asama,—a colony for foreigners 
and Japanese, just started. It is not far from the highest 
point (4,200 ft.) on the light railway from Karuizawa, 
and is reached from the latter place in 2 ]/z hours. 

KOSE {Cold Spring) 

P. 0. Address: Karuizawa , Kitasaku-gun, Nagano-ken. 

Kose (3,800 ft.) is situated on the S-E. slope of Mt. 
Asama near Karuizawa, and is reached on foot or by 
the light railway from the latter place, 1 hr.—fare, 2nd 
cl. (from terminus) 70 sen; from Karuizawa proper, 59 
sen. It is a favorite picnic point for Karuizawa visitors. 
The Yugawa river is near by. 

The water of the springs, lukewarm, 80° F., classified 
as carbondioxated, is heated for the baths and is stated to 
be of benefit for rheumatism, stomach, and skin diseases. 

Inn: Horai-kan—21 rooms, ¥4—6 a day, serves 
foreign food. The rooms are Japanese. There are 5 
private and 2 public baths at the inn, which also has three 
private houses for rent. 

Near Kose is the Ryo-ga-taki (“ Dragon ”) waterfall, 
at the head of a cool, shaded glen, which attracts many 
visitors. 


KUSATSU 

(“Grass Town”) 

With the most novel “ time-baths ” in the world 

A Main Line train, then to the terminus of one of the most 
interesting light railways In all Japan, where saddle horses or 
basba are taken to Kusatsu, a sulphur spring resort of Inter• 
national renown, situated on a plateau which, like the neck of a 
bottle, Juts into the mountains. The scenery In the neighborhood 
recalls certain parts of Switzerland,—the Tyrol especially. 

P. 0. Address: Kusatsu-machi, Agatsuma-gun , Gumma- 

ken. 

Railway : From Ueno station, Tokyo—Shin-Etsu Line 
to Karuizawa, 88.3 m. (5 hrs.)—2nd cl., ¥4.24. From 
Karuizawa by light railway to Tsumagoi (terminus) — 
22.9 m. {3% hrs.)—2nd cl., ¥2.45. In Karuizawa this 
ry. has one station opposite the Government Ry. station, 
another near the main center of business in the town. 

From Tsumagoi there are various means of covering 
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the 8 m. N. to Kusatsu, besides walking—though this is 
a pleasant trip. A coolie can be hired to carry baggage. 
It is advisable to travel light, hut trunks, ete. are taken 
in by carts. If sufficient notice is given to the hotel 
manager, his runner will meet arriving guests at Tstitna- 
goi. Foreigners usually select saddle horses lor the journey 


•* Atx imaiii ro» Kcsatsw.” 

(¥3). Natives, generally weighing less, ride in a sort of 
a chair or crate, one on each side of the horse, pannier¬ 
like, with their baggage tied to the under side of the 
chair, ¥4 for 2 persons. Kngo arc also available, ¥6, 
and bashu, ¥1.50. The roud from Tsumagoi is now 
being made suitable for motor cars,—and it is a scenic 
road, many sections of it like a Hiroshige color print. 

Other approaches to Kusatsu: From Ikao—2 days’ walk 
—30 m.—taking the road to Lake liaruna, and along 
the Agatsuma river valley—breaking the journey by a 
night stop at the Knw.ira-yu hot springs. From Naka- 
nojo, see p. 147. From Sawatari , 15 in., saddle horse, 1 
person, ¥5—2 riders, ¥8; kago, Y10. From Kaivarayu 
(11>£ m.), motor ear, Y13. See pp. 150, 151. 

Hotel: KunUsu Hotel (European style)—20 rooms— 
American plan, ¥8 a day (¥200 per mo.). Guests may 
cook their own meals, in which case the room and bed 
rent is ¥2—2.50 a day. The hotel has a number of 

E rivate baths, rather poorly constructed and equipped, 
ut which arc provided with water from the hotel’s own 
spring. 
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The management endeavors to make guests comfor¬ 
table. 


Ians 

Rooms 

Rates (p. 64) 

Boun-kan . 

.... 80 . 

. ¥3.50—5.50 

Dait6-kan . 

.... 75 . 


Ichii-kan. 

.... 85 . 


Nisshin-kan ... 



Osaka-ya . 

.... 70 . 



and 50 others. All equipped with private baths. 

“ Time bath ” charges (nominal) are included in the bill 
of guests taking the course. Inn capacity, 3,000—and 
overflowing in summer. The Town authorities, who own 
all the springs and the public baths, state that 20,000 
people visit Kiisatsu yearly, among them about 120 for¬ 
eigners, on an average. Population, 2,000. 

Kusatsu (altitude 4,500 ft.) is one of the most 
celebrated spas in Japan, and the merit of its waters is 
known in many parts of the world. The reputation of 
their medicinal efficacy has come down from ancient times. 
Local chronicles record the visits of many noted persons, 
Minamoto Yoritomo particularly did much to spread the 
fame of Kusatsu waters. The springs are of great 
antiquity and were known before recorded history. 

Some of the cures effected yearly by the combined 
effects of temperature, mineral acids, sulphur, arsenic, 
iron, and alum in cases of rheumatism,* venereal diseases, 
gout, and chronic skin affections are almost miraculous. 
Long standing diseases of the blood and various chronic 
skin diseases which have not succumbed to years of medical 
treatment have been cured by Kusatsu waters. It is said, 
like the praise of the Arima spring, that “Love is the 
only grave distemper which Kusatsu cannot cure.” In 

• • fl 

the adjoining village, sufferers from leprosy are benefited 
by the waters—but whether complete cures' are ever 

effected is difficult to say, as patients, seemingly recovered, 
return to their homes and are lost sight of. Patients 
with heart disease or advanced stages of consumption 
should not take the baths. The water should not be 
taken internally. The springs are of various temperatures 
and are powerfully medicinal, varying slightly in their 
chemical constituents. 

* One day not long before the editor investigated Kusatsu for 
the purposes of this volume, two Irish women rode up in chairs 
to the hotel. One of them, 70 years old, was crippled with 
rheumatism and with her companion had come all the way from 
Ireland to take the cure. After her cure was effected she returned 
to Ireland without visiting any other place in Japan. 
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In the center of the town near the public square are 
the springs Shirahata-yu (“ White Flag Spring ”—so called 
because a white flag was Minamoto’s banner), Jizo-no-yu 
(“Buddha of Children’s Spring”), and Yubatake (“Hot 
water field”). The group of springs known collectively 
as the Sai-no-kawara* (“ Hell’s River-bed ”— liberal: “Dry 
River of Souls”)—temp, about 130°F., are about 5 min. 
walk from the Kusatsu Hotel. Here besides the hot 
sulphur flows, green copper rivulets also run into the 
stream. See p. 10. 

In the public square itself, the Yubatake spring 
(temp. 136.4° F.) flows into a walled and picket-fenced 
enclosure about 108x33 ft., its water being led into 
long wooden troughs. Clear and pellucid as it wells out, 
as soon as it reaches the air and begins to cool slightly 
some of the chemical constituents of the water are 
precipitated in the troughs in the form of sulphur of 
superior quality, which is gathered and sold to high 
grade bath-houses in Tokyo, and other cities of Japan. 
It fetches ¥5-6 per kwan (8# lbs.) as against ¥1.50-3 
for the average quality. Annual production, about 1,200 
kwan, or 5 tons. The bubbling source and the steaming 
water in the troughs are weird sights, especially when 
viewed from one of the surrounding hills. Besides this, 
considerable quantities of sulphur are gathered from other 
springs and sold. 


* Everywhere on the boulders and rocks of this devastated 
Sai-no-kawara area small stones have been piled up in memory 
of dead children, for the same reason that they are placed on the 
images of Jizo everywhere in Japan. In the tenets of Buddhism, 
Jizo is the guardian of the souls of dead children and according 
to Buddhist belief the souls of all children must go after death to 
the Sai-no-kawara which to some extent corresponds with the 
mythological river of the ancient Greeks, the Styx. Here a 
merciless she-devil, the hag Shozuka-no-baba, after she has stolen 
the children’s clothing, sets them to the task of piling up stones 

on the bank of the river, telling the children that if they make 
towers high enough Holy Paradise will be reached. The task is 
everlasting because the hag and her company of devils scatter 
the heaps of stones as fast as the children can pile them. 

Then comes, Jizo. Impelled by his love and pity for the little 
ones, he drives the demons away, comforts the children, and 
bides them in his great sleeves. Thus comes the belief thatjrvery 
stone placed with a prayer in the lap of a statue of Jizo will 
lighten the labor and shorten the penance of some young soul; 
and that each bit of the pitiful little pieces of children’s clothing 
that is hung about these roadside images will clothe the soul 
of some child. 
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The following table lists the principal springs: 


No. 

Spring 

Classification 

Temperature 

Radio - 
activity In 

Mac he’s 
units 

C. 

P. 

1 

2 

Y ubatake- n o-yu 

Takino-moto-ytx 

add hydrogen 
sulphide alum 

vitriol . 

do. 

58.0° 

64.4° 

136.4° 

147.9° 

0.13 

• • • 

3 

Kunshi-no-yu ... 

do. 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

4 

Washi-no-yu. 

acid vitriol . 

60.0° 

140.0° 

0.13 

5 

Jizo-no-yu . 

add alum vitriol 

66.5° 

133.7° 

0.14 

6 

Goza-no-yu . 

add vitriol . 

63.9° 

147.0° 

• • • 

7 

Sai-no-kawara- 

no-yu. 

,, (Shimo-no-yu) 

add alum vitriol 

do. 

43.0° 


' 0.18 

8 

,, (Kami-no-yu). 

do. 

49.5° 

121.1° 

, 0.30 

9 

Netsu-no-yu . 

do. 

66.0° 

132.8° 

i 0.16 

10 

Shirahata-no-yu 

do. 

68.0° 

136.4° 

0.22 


As an indication of the chemical properties of the 
acid vitriol springs, the water of the Washi-no-yu corresponds 
approximately in its composition to a solution containing 


in 1 kilogram (1,000 grams): 

Grams 

Sodium sulphate.0.2400 

Calcium sulphate. 0.6389 

Magnesium sulphate. 0.2331 

Ferrous sulphate. 0.2688 

Aluminum sulphate. 0.0215 

Free hydrochloric acid. 0.7461 

Free sulphuric acid. 2.2868 


4.4352 


Besides these, traces of hydrophosphate ion and organic 
substances. 

The properties of the acid alum vitriol springs are shown 
in the water of the Sai-no-kawara-no-yu springs, which in 
its composition corresponds approximately to a solution 
containing in 1 kilogram : 

Grams 


Potassium chloride . 0.0239 

Sodium chloride. 0.0878 

Ammonium chloride. 0.0031 

Calcium chloride. 0.2291 

Magnesium chloride. 0.1143 

Ferrous sulphate . 0.3033 

Aluminum phosphate . 0.0041 

Aluminum sulphate . 0.9449 
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Free hydrochloric acid. 0.2664 

Free sulphuric acid. 1.9918 

Boric acid (meta) . 0.0113 

Silicic acid (meta). 0.2149 


4.1949 

Besides these, a trace of hydrogen sulphide. 


Kusatsu spring water tastes like lemonade. It becomes 
a milky gray when stirred, and is injurious to the teeth 
if applied constantly. The chemical action of the acids 
and salts in the water instantly discolors metals a yellowish 
brown. The water makes even healthy eyes smart, and 
is said to be most beneficial for trachoma, killing all 
bacteria. There has not been a case of this ailment 
among the school children of Kusatsu for many years. 


Method and Caution in taking the Baths 

In general, while the physical condition, age of the 
patient, and nature of the disease determine the frequency 
and length of time of the baths, the method of bathing, 
as a rule, should be as follows: 

In the first few days after arrival bathe only once or 
twice a day, until accustomed to change of bath and of 
dim ate. 

Temperature of bath should be from 100°-118° F.,if the 
physical condition permits. Persons with weak heart or 
lungs should have temperature of bath lowered. 

Before entering the bath, the bather should pour 
water over the back of head and neck 30 or 40 times to 
prevent syncope, taking care not to let the water enter 
the eyes. 

In cases of weakness one bath a day is sufficient. 
Ordinary patients take from 3 to 5 baths a day—from 3 
to 6 minutes for each bath. 

The bath causes palpitation of the heart, and some 
weariness. After taking it, bathers should rest quietly 
until palpitation and perspiration cease and the normal 
condition is restored,—then follow with slow exercise. 

Baths should not be taken when hungry or when in 
a feverish condition. To avoid digestive troubles it is a 
safe rule to allow at least one hour to elapse after a 
meal before entering the bath. 

The Kusatsu Sanitarium is in charge of Dr. K. Ishida, 
long a practitioner in the town. Experienced in the 
merits and qualities of the waters, his advice is doubtless 
safe even for serious cases. 
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Blistering 

The late Dr. E. Baelz, a noted savant and for many 
years medical professor of the Imperial University, Tokyo, 
stated that the curative action of the water is due to its 
content of acids, the effect being analogous to blistering 
on a large scale. The sulphur and arsenic in the water 
are doubtless the principal elements of benefit in skin 
diseases. Blisters are produced according to the physical 
condition of the patient. Patients with an abundance of 
fat are apt to blister severely. 

If the patient desires to be cured without blisters 
being produced, two or three baths a day in water 
somewhat lower in temperature than usual should be 
taken. A cure is generally effected in seven or eight 
weeks. 

Following the usual custom,—taking the “ time bath ” 
at the public baths or employing the same method of 3 min. 
baths five times a day—after 2 to 4 weeks of bathing the 
patient generally experiences a loss of appetite and feels 
sick, indicating that blisters are developing,—but the 
bathing should be continued. The blisters reach their 
climax in about 5 weeks of bathing. The parts affected 
swell, become red and hot, and excrete pus abundantly, 
after which the blisters begin to heal and the parts 
gradually return to their normal state. 

The blisters are produced about the scrotum, the 
inside of the thighs, in the armpits, /.e., where the skin 
is most tender, and they cause the characteristic “ Kusatsu 
walk ”—the patient padded with wool over inflamed 
spots moves slowly along with legs wide apart, arms 
raised from the sides, and with a staff for support. 
There is considerable pain when the skin gets into this 
condition, accompanied by periodic itching. No ointments 
or other oily dressings are used to allay this, but before 
entering the water the sore parts are swathed in cotton 
wool, provided by the hotel or bath house. The peculiar 
gait when first noticed on the streets by the un-informed, 
is wrongly attributed to the effect of venereal disease, 
and has helped to give Kusatsu a bad character. 

Usually the period of bathing runs in three stages : 
the first, of two weeks' duration, during which no blisters 
are produced ; the second, from the 3rd to the 5th week, 
when blisters are produced; the third, from end of 5th 
to end of 7th week, w'hen the blisters are gradually 
cured and new skin grows over the affected parts. The 
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course is generally finished ut the end of the 7th or 8th 
week. 


The “Time Bath” 

This is a most singular method of bathing. There is 
no other like it in the world. Among the 6 time-baths, 
the S'etsu-no yn, (“ Heat Bath ”), in the public square, 
has attained the greatest fame. It contains 3 tanks 
or compartments in a wooden building 45x35 ft. The 
water, after cooling somewhat in transit—through wooden 
pipes—enters the tanks at a temperature of about 133° F. 
Its chief active constituents are tree sulphuric and hydro¬ 
chloric acids; about onc-lialf of the chemical content. The 
tanks accommodate from 60 to 65 persons at a time, 
though sometimes more crowd in. In the summer months 
the bathers are so numerous at each " time ” period that 
as one contingent leaves the water another immediately 
enters. It frequently happens that 200 persons take the 
bath at each •‘time" period. The system is known as the 
Jikattyu, or “ Time bath,” because the hours and dura¬ 
tion of the bath arc fixed. The usual time periods for 
the baths arc at G and 10 a. m., and at 2, 5, and 8 p. m.: 
the five baths being the regular daily course. Patients in 
the full course usually take from 125 to 150 baths. No 
special diet is prescribed. 

The bathers arc under semi-military discipline, enter¬ 
ing and leaving the water together at the word of com- 
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mand of the bath-master who works by a clock in the 
.bath-house, whose movements become of intense interest. 
Patients are summoned from their inns to the various 
baths by the blasts of n trumpet, the ringing of a lxll, or 
by drum Ixat about a half hour before bathing time, and 
clothed in kimonos they come from nil directions ambling 
across the square, slowly navigating the course as if 
walking on eggs. 

The first exercise, lasting about 15 or 20 min. is 
performed by the bathers taking their places round the 
bath and churning up the water with boards ubout 6 ft. 
long, 9 in. wide, which they rock with deft wrist-motions 
on the wooden edge of the tanks—while they sing in 
unison. This lifts and mixes and cools the water to about 
1 lb°-120° F. At the end of this interval heavy Ixams arc 
laid across the tanks, dividing them into lanes wide enough 
to accommodate a line of bathers, who at the next signal 
proceed to kneel in rows along the beams and, in order 
to prevent dizziness, pour many dippers of water over 
the back of the head and neek, some placing towels 
there to ameliorate the impact. This occupies about 5 
min.; after which the blistered parts arc swathed in 
cotton wool bandages. Then the signal to enter the 
water is given by the bnth-mnstcr,- and gingerly the ba¬ 
thers lower themselves into the biting water, many taking 
30 seconds or more before they ure able to completely 
immerse themselves up to the neck. 
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Next comes the most curious proceeding in the whole 
ceremony—a sort of deep-throated chant by the bath 
masters of all time baths, answered by all the bathers in 
chorus on getting into and while in the water. This is 
intended to give them courage to continue their 3 min. 
immersion. A liberal translation of this chant at intervals 
during the immersion runs about as follows: 

“ If you are all ready—enter the water , 

There are three minutes. 

There are only two minutes more. 

Persevere only a little while longer. 

Get out of the water s-l-o-w-l-y. }> 

This united shouted chorus can be heard all over the 
town, and rather startles new arrivals—as it sounds as 
if each bath house were a torture chamber—though, judg¬ 
ing from the faces of the bathers, it does not appear that 
many suffer great pain, despite the high temperature—a 
few even converse while in the bath: but the order to get 
out of the w'ater is obeyed instantly ; the bathers pop up 
like corks that have been held below the surface and make 
tlieir exit from the water very differently from their slow 
and gradual entry. Towels are supplied by women at¬ 
tendants and the bathers cool off before returning to their 
inns. Women bathers take the baths after the men. Mixed 
bathing is not allowed. The bath tanks are emptied and 
thoroughly washed out after each time-bath period. . 

After completing the course many of the patients go 
to the baths at Sawatari or Shibu, 15 m. distant, where 
they take the “ after cure.” The waters of these springs 
are much milder, and the sores produced at Kusatsu 
quickly heal and all irritation disappears. This “ after cure ” 
can also be effected at Kusatsu where there are bath-houses 
with pure hot water. 

****** 

Kusatsu, in the midst of pine and larch forests, is 
blessed with salubrious, bracing mountain air, of benefit 
to persons suffering from respiratory organ diseases. The 
atmospheric pressure is low and the temperature does not 
often rise above 80° F., which makes the resort one of the 
coolest in Japan. Porous volcanic soil makes the place 
dry, and also makes good roads. The abundant sulphuric 
deposits from many springs serve as a natural antiseptic. 
There are no marshes or swamps to generate malarial 
vapors, or breed mosquitos, and the drinking water is 
good. 
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The strong antiseptic and disinfectant properties of 
the water kills all kinds of bacteria, rendering Kusatsu 
free from cholera, dysentery, and other pestilences. Clouds 
of sulphurous vapor rise continually from the springs, the 
smell of which pervades the whole atmosphere of the place— 
most marked in damp or cold weather—but after a few 
days’ stay visitors do not notice the odor. 

Kusatsu is recommended as a good summer resort. 
Convalescents or persons with weak constitutions are 
benefited. Sufferers from respiratory organ diseases find 
relief in the dry, pure air and mild temperature and low 
humidity, and for the diseases benefited by this class of 
springs (p. 34 et seq.,) it is the most famous place in all 
Japan. 

* * * * * * 

At the down stream end of the tpwn is a leper vil¬ 
lage—self-contained, with inns, shops, etc. There is little 
communication between the two places. While the sufferers 
in the village are not prohibited from visiting the town 
they are not encouraged to do so, and they are not often 
seen in Kusatsu proper. The leper village has its own 
sulphur baths, and the Kusatsu baths with their power¬ 
ful chemical constituents are in themselves a preventative 
of contamination, as no bacteria can live in the water. 
Dr. Baelz has stated that a man with the small-pox could 
bathe in a tank and not infect other bathers in the same 
tank. 

PLACES OF INTEREST 

Well defined roads and trails afford pleasant walks and lead 
to many interesting places. 

Kakoml-yama —a pine-clad hill—N., in the Shirane-jinja grounds, 
from where there is a bird’s-eye view of the town. In season, 
red azaleas bedeck this slope. The shrine is dedjcated to Yamato - 
takeno-mikoto , the second son of Emperor Keiko (71-150). From 
the opposite hill, Kosen-ji , there is also a good view. The 
pagodas and stone lanterns among the lofty trees there are 
very ancient. The buildings are dedicated to Yakushi-nyorai f the 
44 Healing Buddha,” and Shaka-nyorai , the founder of Buddhism. 

Sal-no*kawara— the sulphurous district previously mentioned. 
Its most interesting sight is the many small ponds constructed 
of loose stones. In the bottom is placed straw matting on which 
the sulphur carried by the hot water is deposited. There are 
scores of these ponds—one at every spring outlet. Farther up 
the tract is Gokuraku-daki , a waterfall much frequented by 
bathers. Still farther is the Yurugi-ishi (‘‘Swinging Rock”)—a 
huge stone on such a loose foundation that it is moved by a 
hand touch. Fossilized leaves are found in the vicinity. Just 
beyond the stone Jlzb the ravine divides, the left branch termina¬ 
ting in a rocky pile full of sulphur springs. Up the right branch 
is a level tract, 20 ft. in circumference, known as Onl-no-sumoba 
(“Goblin’s Wrestling Arena ”), barren on account of the emission 
of sulphuric gas. When viewed from a height, the circle, with 
its grass border, looks like a wrestler’s mat. 
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h’orl-daal (" Frorcn Valley ")—1 m.. path up the Sni-no-kawnra 
right branch. A group of large boulders in such position* thnt 
caves arc formed, in which there is ice the year round. 

Sassho-gawan- -VA m. W.—on the slope of Moto-Shiraae. 
Instead of taking the branch trail to Korl-danl, continue up the 
cleared tract until some singularly shaped rocks arc seen. Among 
them is the Shlshl-ln-n (“ I.ion Rock ">—so called ticeausc Its 
most prominent i>nrt looks like a lion's head. Itotnn-lshl (“Tree- 
peony stone •’)—30 ft. away, gets its name from it* several rocks 
thnt resemble the dower. About \i m. from the " I,lon Rock " is 
n valley— -Jlgnku-danl. where sulphuric acid gas is constantly 
ascending. The heated ground stimulates plant growth, and in 
winter the place is free of snow*. Birds and animat*, tempted by 
the green verdure and red berries, arc killed by the gas fumes. 
Farther on in an open spare is the site of a sulphur refinery close 
to a green surfaced marsh called Slono-nunl-numa ( A/ono-arms, 

mig/> taking off, mini a - 
marsh). The story 
told about this marsh 
and the derivation of its 
name is that after Afmn- 
moto Yoritomo became 
Shogun of Kamakura, 
he ordered some of hi* 
retainers, under pretense 
of hunting at the foot 
of Mt. Asatnn, to seek 
and kill all those sub¬ 
jects of Klso Yostilnnkn 
who were hiding In that 
neighborhood, and who 
were suspected of fo¬ 
menting a rcltellion 
against Yoritomo. A* 
the " hunt" became 
keener those who could 
manage it slipper! nway 
to Snnsho-gnwara—and 
burying their arm* 
and equipment in this 
marsh, disguised them¬ 
selves as woodsmen, 
-nd scattering, escaped. 
In season arnicas ami 
iri* arc abundant and 
beautiful throughout 
this whole section. 

Oaea-ao-takl—X'A m. 
K. of the town, is n 
waterfall ICO ft. high 
divided into two 
streams—the right one 
making the lean clown 
five small falls. It l» a 
good objective point Tor 
« half day's outing. 



ML Shirane (» White Peak ”)-7,!»00 ft. 

Called Kusatsu Shirnnc to distinguish it from Nlkko Shirane. 
There are a number of Shirane* in Japan. 

A frequeutly^Ktive volcaqp 7J4 m. N-W.. (about 5 hr».) up a 
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gradunl n*cent (not 
dlmcult) which leads 
through .Vaxs/ni-ga wa¬ 
rn. Since 1882. when 
Shiranc was thought 
to lie extinct, several 
eruptions have oecnr- 
red, the Inst was in 
190G. At the summit 
are three crater lakes, 
the central one, Yu- 
finma (" Hot water 
caldron ") emits dense 
vnnors of steam-nnd 
at times has gcjsrr-likc 
activity. The water 
carries a high percen¬ 
tage of free sulphuric 
acid, with Iron nnd 
alum salts. The W. Uum or Mr. Smimas*. 

lake la called Kart- 

gnmn (“Dry crater"), the K. lake, containing yellowish-colored 
water. Is named Mhuyama (" Water crater"). 

Sulphur working* will l>c noted at the top. Shafts nrc sunk 
nlmut IS ft. to a lied of sulphur about G ft. thick. Drifts arc 
run on this tied. The sulphur, soft, putty-like, dries when 
exposed to the air, and is used in commerce and inbatbs. Heavy 
rains flood the workings, which are not extensive enough to 
warrant steam jnimj**. 

The woods around the mountain present a desolate appear¬ 
ance with their skeleton trees, the effect, principally, of the fumes 
which issued in the eruption of 1882. Promiscuous drinking 
should not lie indulged in—the water of some of tin.- streams on 
the way up is poisonous. Most of the alpine plants found on the 
mts. of Central Japan grow on Shiranc-san. notably the kurunui- 
yuri (lily), sawnran (orchid), kintiktigcso (lily of the valley), 
besides many other varieties. A plant collector In Kusatsu. 
Taguchl Yoz5, on Scnsui-dori. is always pleased to show his 
large collection to Interested visitors. 

Jotu-iio-takl-'l'A in. from the N. base of Shiranc. is a pictures¬ 
que 120 ft. waterfall. 

Near Shiranc Is MotoShlrnne ("old Shiranc"), another cone- 
shaped volcano. In front of It Is Mnma ynma : the Mama hot 
springs arc at It* foot. • 

BESSHO 



i Liberal: "Country Place") 

A nolahly clean resort 


P. 0. Address: Bcssho-mura, Chiisagatn-gvn, Nagano-ken. 
Railway: Ucno station, Tokyo, Shin-Ktsu Line to 

Ucda, 113.4 m. (6 hrs.)—2nd el., ¥6.28. 

Besabo (1,860 ft.) is situated 6% m. S-\V. of Ucda. 
Motor car, ¥4—7. Or, rickislm to electric ear terminal, 
35 sen, and train, 33 sen to terminus, from which the 
resort is a short walk, or rickisha, 30 sen. The spa 
(population, 2 , 000 ) includes two sections, fry it and Inn/ii, 
the latter haYinc somelvtfy good irfim 
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The principal spring in the O-yu section carries the 
same name. It has three sources. Color: light yellow; 
alkaline reaction ; small quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen 
—temp. Ill 0 F. The other springs arc the Gcnsai-yu, 
Tsuru-ya, and Vchi-yu, with about the same properties as 
the O-yu springs. 

In the Innai section there arc 20 springs which well 
out of the ground along the S. bank of the Airomc-gawa. 
The most noted is the Ishiyu, " Kock Spring”—whose 
source is in the rock cavern where the bath is taken. 
Colorless and transparent, it smells like sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and presents an alkaline reaction. One liter of 
water contains approximately 0.00605 grams of sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen, some sulphuric acid, and small 
quantities of chlorine, calcium, and magnesium. Temp. 
113° F. The majority of these springs (known since the 
7th century) arc mild* alkaline sulphur springs. 

loot Rooms Rales <p. 64) 

Kashiwaya Bessb (Saito)... 25 . Y2-3 

Kasliiwaya . 26 do. 

Hanaya .-. 26 . do. 

and 9 others. These 3 inns have their own spring 
source—that of the inn first listed containing chemicals 

similar to the Ishi- 
fU. A little English 
is spoken at this 
inn. None of the 
inns has private 
baths, but foreigners 
may reserve baths 
at stated times. 

The Town owns 
and manages the 5 
public bath houses 
(2 sin) in Innai, and 
it is stated that 
lx*: Ka'miwava li»«. (Smi>>). 150,000 people visit 

this spa annually. 

Local Specialties: Kaki-yOk.w, sweet persimmon jelly, 
s/iicliikuri-zuke, a pickle, and zakoni-tOgornshi, red pepper. 



PLACES OF INTEREST 

The trail* that girdle the pine-clad hill* at the foot of Ogami- 
dnkc afford sonic interesting walk* and lead to some delightful 
spot* for picnic* and excursion*. 

Ogaml-dake. or l>c-u»a-PuJI, is noted principally for the shrine 
on it* summit and the venily festival held there. The shrine i» 
called the Kuxtfy* (“Nine hfaded dragon Ow Trpdjtjon say* 
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that in the first year of Bisei (1504) the village suffered severely 
from drought, and, in answer to the villagers’ fervent prayers for 
relief at this shrine, much rain fell. In gratitude for the miracle a 
banner was offered at the shrine—and ever since, on July 18 of 
each year, a ceremony takes place in commemoration. Every 
villager offers a piece of cotton cloth as part of the long banner 
(about 60 ft.) which is made up, carried to the summit and 
offered before the shrine. 

Kltamukl-yama Daihlkaku (“Kwannon Temple on the Mt.— 
Facing the North") as the name indicates is a temple facing the 
N., with the mts. behind it. The edifice was constructed by 
command of the Emperor Junna (823-830) and is dedicated to 
Sepju Sengan Kwannon, or " the Kwannon with 1000 hands and 
1000 eyes." The Goma-do near by, where the holy fire is 
lighted, was built in the second year of the period called Tencho 
(825). Fudo, the Buddhist god enshrined there, was carved by 
JJkaku Daishi. There are a few other buildings, including the 
bell tower. The Onsen-yakushi (Yakushi- - Chief Healing Buddha, 
Onsen- hot spring), in the temple grounds, founded by the noted 
priest, Gyoki, was reconstructed by Jikaku Daishi. The enshrined 
image was carved by Meifuku Daishi. The old cryptomerias and 
other trees enharice the beauty of the place, from which, on its 
height against the cliff, there is a broad prospect of extensive 
rice fields and of part of the town of Ueda 

Koremochi-zuka is the square tombstone 7)4 ft. high, on the 
left side of the road from the tram stop to the spa—erected in 
memory of Taira-no-Koremochi, who, according to tradition, 
died in the village after receiving 17 wounds in his fight with 
the goblin of Togakushi-yama. 

Anraku-ji. A temple of the Sodo sect—m. N. Not a large 
temple, but the approach to it, up an avenue of cryptomerias in 
a ravine, and the scenery, flowers, and lily pond in the grounds 
make it attractive. Up the hill back of the temple is a 4-story 
pagoda 56 ft. in height, said to have been built over 1000 years 
ago. Not a vestige of its original lacquer now remains. It is 
listed among the " Special Protected Structures.” 

HofukuJI-toge (Pass)—4,400 ft., 2)4 hrs. on the old highway 
between Ueda and Matsumoto. The only worth while view 
from the pass is the one looking backwards,—a broad one of the 
surrounding mountains. 

% 

HIRA0 

At the bead of a horse-shoe chain of mountains, from which 
flows the Hosbl-gawa, Is Hlrao, a scattered village containing the 
ancient spas: Shibu, Andal, Yudanaka, Kambayasht, and Hoppo, of 
which Shibu Is the center and largest. Population of the group, 
2,600. These spas are located at or near the sources of some of 
the hot springs (known since the 8th century) along the “ Women's 
Highway "* In a district extending about 7% m. along this road, 
which. In this section, runs through a rolling country between the 

mountains and the river. 

# 

♦ 

* For many generations the Buddhist festivals, anniversaries, 
and other ceremonies at the Zenkoji Temple, Nagano, have 
annually drawn hosts of worshippers and pilgrims from all parts 
of Japan. The best road from Tokyo to Nagano is via Tqkasaki, 
Yokogawa, Karuizawa, etc. (65 ri —162)4 m.)—which, even 
though 25 m. longer than the road via Takasaki, Shibukawa, 
Nakanojo, Kusatsu, Shibu, and then down to Nagano, is 
preferred on account of its easier grades. Before the Meiji Res¬ 
toration (1868) women were not permitted to go beyond the 
barrier gate at Yokogawa on this road, unless they had pass- 
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Railway: Shin-Etsu Line (Ueno, Tokyo) to Toyono, 
141. 5 m. (7 hrs.)—2nd cl.. ¥6.24. 

Motorbus: Toyono to Shibu, 12 m. N-E., 1 hr., ¥2.30; 
basha, 95 sen. 

After leaving Toyono, the first spa reached is Yudanaka 
(“ Springs in the fields ”)—2,376 ft.—11 m., where there 
are two noted muriated sulpbated bitter springs. The mineral 
water corresponds approximately in its composition to a 
solution containing in 1 kilogram : 


Grams 

Sodium chloride . 0.69534 

Potassium sulphate . 0.06091 

Calcium sulphate . 0.65185 

Silicic acid (meta) . 0.15394 


1.56204 

With traces of magnesium, ferrous, and iodine ion. 
Temp. 76° C.—168.8° F. Radio-activity, 1.33 Mache’s units 
—8 public bath houses. For diseases benefited by this 
class of springs, see p. 31. 

Inns Rooms Rates (p. 64) 

Yumoto. 38 . ¥1.50-4 

Misaki-ya. 36 . do. 

Yorozu-ya. 26 . do. 

and 7 others. Those listed have their own baths. 

Near Yudanaka are two caves known as Hikari-goke (" Lumi¬ 
nous Moss Caves ”)— No. 1 and No. 2. 

Next is Andai, really a part of Shibu, with 2 simple 
thermal springs, carrying sodium chloride (grams), 0.4531; 
calcium sulphate, 0.2492 ; sodium sulphate, 0.1221 ; silicic 
acid (meta), 0.1064; potassium sulphate, 0.0418; total, 
0.9726 grams. Temp. 56°C.—132.8°F. Radio-activity, 

ports, and these were most difficult to procure, because pilgrim¬ 
ages by women were discouraged by the authorities on the 
same principle that caused the terse comment of Wilhelm II that 
German women should be concerned only with “ kirche, kinder, 
and ktiche 99 (church, children, and kitchen), an ancient doctrine 
which however was proclaimed by the revered Japanese scholar, 
Kaibara (Ekiken)—1629-1714—about 150 years before the Kaiser 
was heard from. Also, pilgrimages were discouraged because the 
successive shoguns resienng in Yedo (Tokyo) desired to keep a 
firm hand on the daimyos, their retainers, and their womenfolk 
who were temporarily domiciled there under the old system. 
Every obstacle was placed in their way to restrict their wander¬ 
ings. So the women who were determined to go to Nagano 
were compelled to travel over the harder road, returning the 
same way, and this road became known as the “ Women’s High¬ 
way. ,f After the Restoration the restriction was removed. See 

p. 231. 
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0.97 Macho’s unit. Beneficial for the diseases listed on p. 22. 
One public bath. 

/on * Rooms Rates (p. 64\ 

Yumaguchi-va. 43 . ¥1.50-4 

Masu-ya. 34 . do. 

Jimpyo-kaku . 22 . do. 

and 2 others. Only the inns listed have their 
own baths. 



Sinai; and Andai. 


Shibu 


(" Uarlpe persimmon lulce")—alt. 2 ,S 46 ft. 

The 15 or more springs at this popular resort are all 
sulphated common salt springs—the hot spring O-yu attract¬ 
ing many bathers because of its reputation for efficacy in 
various diseases. This spring may be regarded as a type 
of this class of springs at Shibu. Its water corresponds 
appoximately in its composition to a solution containing 
in 1 kilogram ( 1,000 grams): 


Grains 

Sodium chloride . 0.5340 

Potassium sulphate . 0.0130 

Sodium sulphate . 0.1630 

Calcium sulphate. 0.3570 

Ferrous bicarbonate . 0.0120 

Silicic acid (metn) . 0.1752 
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With traces of magnesium, aluminum, iodine, and 
hydrophosphate ion, and boric acid. Temp. (Vent No. 
12)—76° C.—168.8° F., Mache’s units, 1.40. See p. 26 
for benefits to be derived from this class of springs. Eight 
public baths. 

Ia as Rooms Rates (p. 64) 

Tsubata-ya. 33 .¥1.50-4 

Kanagu-ya. 36 do. 

Yamamoto-kan. 33 . do. 

Hishi-ya . 25 do. 

and 9 others. The listed inns and 4 others have 
their own baths. 

Kakuma-Onsen is reached by rickisha m.) from 
Shibu. Its three baths are highly regarded locally for 
their efficacy with burns and cuts, and especially for beri¬ 
beri. 

Kambayashi, 2,850 ft.—a quiet, restful resort on higher 
ground than its neighboring spas. There are two inns, 
the Jimpy6-kaku—27 rooms, and the Kambayashi—18 
rooms. Rates at each, ¥1.50—4. The baths at these 
inns are supplied with water from Jigoku-dani, one mile 
away. There is a grand view from this resort, especially 
fine in autumn when the maple leaves are in full color. 

Jigoku-dani (“ Hell Valley ”) or Enmei-yu (“ Long Life 
Spring ”)—a common salt spring—temp. 55° C.—131° F.—is 
constantly sending up clouds of steam which issue with a 
roar from a small crevice in the rock. Near by are 6 other 
jigoku : Fuefuki-jigoku (“ Whistling ”)—the water issuing 
from several crevices with a flute-like sound; Konabe 
(“ Little Kettle ”)-jigoku, where the water boils as in a 
kettle; Kaji (“ Blacksmith’s ”)-jigoku, etc. Inn: Koraku-en. 

Hoppo (4,200 ft.), situated half way up the ascent 
to Shibu Pass on the road to Kusatsu, is about 5}4 m. 
from Shibu. About 2}4 m. along this road is a tea-house, 
and about x /z m. farther turn left and go on till a milestone 
is reached which shows the way (2^ ra.) to Hoppo. The 
scenery hereabout is magnificent. In the distance there is 
a broad view of the Japan Northern Alps. Many varieties 
of Alpine flora grow in the vicinity. Thick forests cover 
the mountains. 

The spring water is saline, transparent, temp. 140° F. 
and it is asserted to be efficacious for rheumatism, gout, and 
nervous debility. The season is from March to December. 
One daily mail delivery. Telegrams are delivered from the 
Yudanaka post office. Inns: Neisei-kan and Shirogane-ya. 
Poor accommodations. 

****** 
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As a rule, all the leading inns of this section have their 
own spring sources, one or more, and although all are not 
equipped with private baths, foreigners may reserve baths 
at stated times. A feature of this district is the number 
of public baths—free, and also the custom of many guests 
at all the inns of renting a room (60 sen to ¥1.20 a day, 
including bedding) and furnishing and cooking their own 
meals. All these spas have rickisha service, except Hoppo. 
The number of visitors annually at all the spas is stated 
by the town authorities to be about 190,000. 

Local Specialties : Sinter deposits from the springs, quince 
jelly, turned woodenware, baskets, shira hashi (white 
wooden chopsticks). 


PLACES OF INTEREST 

Kammaa-ao-takf, a waterfall close to the Kusatsu highway, 
about 2J4 m. from both Shibu and Kambayashi. Situated amidst 
scenic surroundings this waterfall, 390 ft. high, 36 ft. wide, is in 
a charming spot. In season, bright colored azaleas and tinted 
maples on the adjoining cliffs add to its beauty. 

.Biwa-tke (about 3% m. from Shibu), a beautiful lake- about 

m. in circumference, which, like its larger namesake to the 
south is shaped like a biwa, the four-stringed Japanese instru¬ 
ment. Surrounded by forests, and on a day when the reflection 
of its Benten-jima island is shown inverted on the surface of the 
lake, it is an ideal picnic point. The fishing is good, also the 
shooting, in the season, when wild ducks and wild geese flock 
there. 

Sakuma Shozan Monument —N. of Sano, at the junction of the 
Hoshi-gawa and Kakuma-gawa rivers—a short distance from 
Kakuma and neighboring spas. The view from the monument 
overlooks the spas, the Yamase-gawa, the Hakoyama Pass, and 
Takayashiro-yama in the near distance, and farther away the 
peaks : Myoko, Kurohime, and Yarl-ga-take. Sakuma Shozan 
was a progressist before the Meiji Restoration, and was one of 
the advocates for opening the harbors of Japan to foreign trade 
He was imprisoned by the Tokugawa government for his activi¬ 
ties. While living in this section he undertook the manufacture 
of gunpowder and instructed the villagers in agricultural pursuits, 
introducing new products, tea, etc. The monument, erected on 
a spot he loved for its scenery, was built by tho villagers to 
commemorate his deeds. , 

Onscn-jl —in Shibu—is one of the oldest temples in Shinano 
Province. The original structure, founded in 1305, an impressive 
building, was destroyed with many of its treasures by fire in 
1900. The grounds of the present temple amid the thick woods 
are large. A clear stream runs through them. 

Talko-iwa —a rock pointed like a gimlet—about a mile from 
Shibu on the way to Jigoku-dani. It is also called Hari-no-yama 
(“Needle Mt.") because of its shape. Pine trees grow on the 
top. In autumn mushrooms are plentiful in the vicinity. 

Kurokawa-daki is the 30 ft. waterfall on the S. bank of the 
Hoshi-gawa, seen from Andai and Shibu. In late spring the 
yellow yamabuki blossoms on the waterfall’s cliffs and adjacent 
rocks are worth seeing. 

Amakawa-jlnja —near Kutsuno—the thick, lofty woods in the 
temple grounds make visitors forget the heat of summer. 
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AKAKURA 

(" Red Oodowa ") 

Oa the eat ter a slope of Ml. Mydkd. Skiing la winter: hoi 
spring the year round. 

P. 0. Address: No bay a in a- ait: ra , AVi kakubik i-intn. 

Niigatn-ken. ° 

Railway: Shin-Btsu Line (Ueno, Tokyo) to Tftmchl. 
158 m. m hrs.)—2nd cl.. YG.78. > ^ ’ 

The resort >8 1% m. W. of Taguchi. Motorbus (July, 
August. September) ¥1.80. ascent; Yl.GO, descent. Kickisha 
(2 men for the ascent), ¥1.60; descent, ¥ 1 . 20 . 

The water is conducted by wooden canals from the 
spring source, called Mvoko- 
yu, 4 m. W., at Kita-jtgoku 
(“Northern Hell “)-5.000 ft., 
between the Myoko and 
Kamina mountains, from 
where it shoots down the 
Steep slope of the mountain 
so rapidly that it retains 
almost its original tempera¬ 
ture, losing less than 10° C. 
even in the coldest winter- 
weather. The deposit of sin¬ 
ter in the canals averages 
about % in. a year, and forms 
in different colors and densi¬ 
ties. The canals have to be 
cleaned frequently, and have 
to be renewed from time to 
time. The accompanying illus¬ 
tration shows some of this 
sinter deposit. The grain of 
the wood against which it 
was formed is clearly defined. 
Dnosmo surm. The lower picture ' shows a 

cross-section of this deposit. 
The spring is classed as earthy alkaline sulphur and is de¬ 
clared to be of benefit to sufferers from uterus diseases, skin 
diseases, etc. The efficacy of this class of springs is given 
on p. 36. 

In its composition the water contains in 1 kilogram: 

Grams 

Sodium chloride. 0.0468 

Potassium carbonate . 0.0961 

Sodium-»nrbonnte I.....Of- 0. 1088 
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Calcium sulphate. 0.3688 

Ferrous carbonate. 0.0070 

Calcium carbonate. 0.0865 

Magnesium carbonate. 0.1323 

Silica. 0.1678 

Organic substances. 0.1785 


1.1926 

Free carbon dioxide. 0.5384 

Hydrogen sulphide. 0.0268 


1.7678 

and traces of aluminum and phosphoric acid. Temp, 62° 
C—143.6° F. Radio-activity, 1.04 Machc’s units. Taken 
internally, in moderate quantity, the water is said to be 
good for stomach troubles and constipation. Two public 
baths. 

Akuura (2,500 ft.) commands a very wide view which 
takes in on the B. the villages of Taguchi, Myokd. and 
farther away Lake Nojiri; on ihe N., the city of Naoctsu, 
the Japan Sea, and on a clear day the distant Sado Island. 
The air is delightfully cool in summer, rarely above 80° F. 

/on* Roams Units {p. 64) 

*Kd-un-kaku . 23 . ¥2.—3.50 

Ko-guku-rO . 20 . do. 

and 2 others. All have their own baths—public—from the 
same source. Reservations for stated times can be made 
by foreigners desiring privacy. *A little Engl isli spoken. 

I.ocsl Specialties: Baskets and wares made of akebi, 
a vine, and sinter. 

A number of cottages and community clubs of city 
dwellers arc found at Akakura, and recently a stock com¬ 
pany of Tokyo investors was incorporated for the purpose 
of constructing a cable railway from Taguchi to the resort. 

Their enterprise 
also contemplates 
a park, cottage 
sites, and a modest 
European hotel. 

Akakura is one 
of the noted resorts 
of Japa n for skiing, 
the winter sport 
which is becoming 
increasingly popu¬ 
lar. Snow falls to 

the depth of 8 ft. 
CusoiyCieS a*b utiiau. Or and Inflate winter 
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and early spring when its surface is neither so hard as to 
stick to the ski nor so soft as to yield much to its pres¬ 
sure, ski parties go to the rounded hills and long slopes 
near the resort, which offer ideal conditions for the sport. 
Students from the Imperial University, Tokyo, make many 
pilgrimages there to enjoy the long glides, as do others 
who are keen on this recreation. Skis may be hired at the 
inns, 50 sen a day. 

PLACES OF INTEREST 

Mt. Myoko (8,180 ft.). It is about 7# tn. from Akakura to 
the summit of this extinct volcano, which is reached in a climb 
of about 4 hrs.; descent, 2 hrs. There is a wonaerful view from 
the top. The road forks at the park (top of village street), the 
right branch leading to Kita-JIgoku-dani ("Northern Hell”), the 
left, and shorter road, with better views, going to Minami-jigoku- 
dani (" Southern Hell ”). The road ascends a steep hill (2.10 m.), 
then about % m. along the valley to a juncture with the Kita- 
jigoku-dani road, at a small shrine. Just beyond is the pond, 
Rokudo-no-ike, from whence the summit, a short 1% m., is 
reached after a sharp climb, which in places is aided by chains 
fastened in the rocks. At the top is a temple, dedicated to 
Amida-nyo.rai, the god worshipped by Shin-shu and Jodo Bud¬ 
dhists. Close by is a cold spring. The formal opening day of the 
mountain is June 23. At midnight of the 22nd, a novel sight is 
presented by the flickering torches of pilgrims as these devotees 
wind up the ascent through the dead darkness of the night so 
that they may greet and worship the sunrise the nest morning. 
From the summit, the clouds of Asama's smoke are seen on the 
S-B.; and Mt. Fuji farther away on the right. Peak after peak 
is embraced in the view : Tadeshina, Yatsu-ga-take, Shirane, 
Kamurigi, and nearer by Madarao, Kurohime, Iizuna, Tokakushi, 
and others. The Japan Sea and Sado Island do not appear very 
distant. The great Echigo Plain lies in between. Several species 
of alpine plants grow on the mountain. _ 

Nalna-no-taki —7 % m. S-W. in a gorge between Mts. Myoko 
and Kurohime. Here the outlet of Koya-ike pond, one of the 
branches of the Seki-gawa, plunges over a huge cliff in a leap of 
330 ft. The fall is also known as Jlshin (earthquake) - daki, on 
account of its resounding roar which seems to shake the very 
rocks of the gorge. In early summer colorful azaleas and lilies 
make a charming contrast to the white cascade. 

NojM Lake (2,200 ft.). This beautiful mirror-like sheet 
of water, seen from Akakura through two depressions in 
the mts., is reached from Kashiwabara (station before 
Taguchi), from where it is less than 2}4 m. distant. 
Rickisha available. 

This gourd shaped little lake is about 2 m. E. to W., 
1 m. N. to S., 8 V 2 m. in circumference. On a densely 
wooded islet (l#m. in circumference) called Bentcn-jima 
(5 min. boat ride) is a shrine founded in 730, dedicated 
to the goddess Benten. The outlet of the lake flows into 
the Sekigawa, which empties into the sea at Naoetsu. 

Nojiri Lake came into prominence in 1921 through the 
efforts of the Nojiri Lake Association, whose 100 building 
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lots found ready purchasers. Cottages are being built on 
many of them. Most of the members of the Association 
are missionaries from the United States and Canada. 
Besso (country villas) are being built around the lake by 
Japanese on land purchased by them. There is a very 
good Japanese inn on the lake shore. Boats may be 
hired, Y1 a day, half, 60 sen,—but sailing is the principal 
sport. Sail boats can be hired from the Association. 
There is good fishing for salmon-trout, shrimp, and carp— 
some of the carp caught measuring up to 4 ft. in length. 
The scenery of the lake is attractive, the climate exhilara¬ 
ting, and the lake sports and the swimming are agreeable 
diversions. Detailed information can be secured by address¬ 
ing the secretary of the Nojiri Lake Association, Kashi- 
wabara, Kamenouchi-gun, Nagano-ken. 

I,egen<l says that in the 16th century Nagae Masakage held 
traitorous communications with Takeda Shingen , ruler of Kai 
Province. Nagae’s wife was a sister of IJesugi Kenshin , who 
dominated Kchigo Province. These two powerful men were 
enemies. The latter, informed about this treachery, ordered 
IJsami Sadayuki , one of his retainers, to kill Nagae. Usami 
remonstrated in vain, and then, bowing to the inevitable, and 
enticing Nagae to take a pleasure trip with him on this lake, he 
suddenly pulled him overboard and perished with him, thus prov¬ 
ing his loyalty and emphasizing his remonstrance. 

Myoko Hot Springs, '/z m. S-W. of Taguchi (motor 
car and rickisha available), is a spa place regarded as a 
branch of Akakura, and is more of a pleasure resort,—six 
or more inns catering to visitors. The water for the baths 
is piped from the same source as the Akakura waters. 

SENAMI 

(“ Current Wave ") 

At present, the largest geyser In Japan. 

P. 0. Address: Senami-machi, Iwafunc-gun, Niigata- 

ken. 

Railway : Murakami Branch from Niitsu to Murakami. 
Niitsu from Tokyo, either via Tohoku Line to Koriyama, 
change to Ban-Etsu West Line, or via Shin-Etsu Line: both 
from Ueno station. 

Distance to Murakami Time 2nd cl. Pare 

From Tokyo 

via Tohoku Main Line... 284.5 mis. 13%hrs. ...¥10.63 

via Shin-Etsu Line . 292.9 ,, 14 ,, ... 10.87 

From Kyoto 

Hokuroku and Shin-Etsu 

Lines . 382.4 „ 19 }4 „ ... 13.05 

From Niigata . 47.5 ,, 2}4 ,, ... 2.43 
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This geyser, on the side of a pine-clad hill, was involun¬ 
tarily vented in 1004 at the time the oil mania swept 
Japan when Iwnfunc capitalists sank a well lor oil. At a 
depth of 837 ft. real hot water, temperature 102° C.—215.6° 
F. t was struck and with a roar pushed out of a 4-inch 
pipe over 00 ft. into the air. Since then the stream has 
shot up constantly day and night, and there is enough 
hot water going to waste every 24 hours to provide 
baths for a good sized town. The water is odorless and 
is in the common sail spring classification, and corresponds 
approximately in its composition to a solution containing 
in 1 kilogram : Grams 

Potassium chloride. 0.1497 

Sodium chloride. 3.3748 

Sodium bicarbonate. 0.0132 

Calcium sulphate. 0.3910 

Calcium bicarbonate. 0.0093 

Magnesium bicarbonate. 0.0016 

Silicic acid (metn) . 0.1928 

4.192G 

Free carbon dioxide. 0.1596 

_ i _ Oria ^522 
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Besides these, n small quantity of ferrous and alumi¬ 
num ion and traces of ammonium, nitrate, hydroplios- 
pliatc ion, and boric acid. For diseases benefited by this 
class of springs see p. 26 . 

A derrick, similar to that used for oil drilling, stands 
above the vent in order to work the rods for cleaning the 
pipe from sinter encrustations: an operation which has to 
be done once a month. The drinking water at this resort 
is brought in from near-by springs, as invariably salt 
water comes into all wells dug or driven. 

Inns Rooms Rales Ip. 64) 

•Hagino-ya. 30 ¥3-6 

Yosbin-tei . 25 do. 

Tnkahashi-kan . 24 do. 

and 7 others. ‘This inn is the only one with pri¬ 
vate baths and is recommended to foreigners. 

The discover}' of the geyser established Senami as a 
watering-place. It is a small village close to the Japan 
Sea, and l>esidcs its spring baths, visitors may enjoy sea 
bathing. Long, clean sand beaches extend along the 
shore. One special attraction is an extensive pine grove 
stretching far along the coast. Overhead the foliage 
forms a dark green roof, a delightful shade from the summer 
sun. Under foot the ground, free from underbrush, is 
carpeted with pine needles. To enter this grove gives the 
imaginative person the sensation of entering a cathedral 
and in and out of the grove flit the birds, usually so rare 
in the woodlands of Japan. Within sound of the breakers, 
with the summer heat tempered by invigorating breezes 
from the sea, this grove, as clean and restful as a freshly- 
swept Japanese room, is just the place for sttidy, for 
rending, writing, or for absolute rest. 

The !nrgc island seen in the S-W. on a clear day is StUlo ; the 
smaller one in the X-\V. is Anashima. The Miomotegana. flow- 
inR past Senami, is noted for its salmon,—and in the neighboring 
sea is tai (pagrns) and in-ashi (sardines). Varieties of edible 
mushrooms, m.Hsu-iakr and sbii-take, arc found in autumn ou 
the bills, the latter on the banks of the Miomote. Other places 
of interest ore Sumkl-ga-ikc, a pretty pond, m.. Radono-taki, 
waterfall, m., salmon hatchery, 2 miles. 







A lAHI O* HtG AMIIYAM A. 


P. 0 . Address : Higasbiyama-mura, Kita-aizu-gun, Fuku - 
shimn-kcn. 

Railway: From Ucno (Tokyo)—Tohoku Line to Kori- 
yama, change to Ban-Ftsu Line for Aizu*Wakamatsu. 
Tokyo to Aizu-Wakamalsu, 178.1 m.— (10 hrs.)—2nd cl., 
¥7.50. Niigata to Aizu-Wakamatsu, 80.1 m. (3?£ hrs.)— 
2 nd cl., ¥3.02. The resort, alt. 850 ft.—population, 800— 
on the Yugawa river, is about 4 in. S-E. of the ry. station. 
Motor car, ¥3. Motorbus or rickisha, 50 sen. 

In lligashiyama, 14 saline biller springs, clear and 
transparent, with temperatures ranging from 93.2° to 
141.8® P., issue along both hanks of the river in a dis¬ 
tance of about a mile. The efficacy of this class of springs 
in various diseases is listed on p. 31. As a representative 
of the rest, the Sugi-no-yu corresponds approximately in 
its composition to a solution containing in 1 kilogram: 

Grams 


Potassium chloride . 0.1755 

Sodium chloride. 0.4247 

Sodium sulphate. 0.6866 
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Calcium sulphate . 0.6093 

Silicic acid (meta). 0.0357 


1.9318 

Temperature, 59° C.—138.2° F. Radio-activity, 3.14 
Mache’s units. Among the springs at this resort the 
Nuru-yu, temp. 93.2°F., has the highest radium emana¬ 
tions, 5.30 Mache’s units. The Fudo-no-yu , 107.6°F., has 
4.59 Mache’s units. 

It is stated that over 800,000 people visit this resort 
annually,—and are accommodated in the eighteen inns 
located there. The principal inns are: 

Rooms Rates (p. 64) 

Shintaki . 24 ¥2-7 

Mukaidaki . 21 do. 

Fudodaki. 12 do. 

and the Arima-yu, 12 rooms; Nihachi-ya, 12; Fukuzumi, 
13 ; Tenkame, 11. These inns have their own baths and 
arrangements can be made for private baths. Each of 
the above inns can care for foreign guests. Same rates as 
above. 

Local Specialties: Yunohana, a confection (not sinter), 
lacquer ware, mushrooms. 

According to tradition, these springs were found about the 
middle of the 8th century by the priest, Gyoki, who evidently 
wandered all over Japan in his pilgrimages. One day, while at 
Aizu-Wakamatsu, his attention was held by some singular, lumi¬ 
nous clouds, and following their direction he came to the river 
Kuro-kawa (now Yugawa) and in a thick mist he lost his way. 
Proceeding up the river to a waterfall he was attracted there by 
the actions of a crow, which had three legs, and feathers of 
unusual color. It flew from branch to branch, cawing as if to 
guide him, and, following the crow, he was led to a hot spring 
pouring out of the left bank of the river. Lost in wonder over 
the incident, he was startled from his reverie by the vehement 
cawing of the crow, and, looking up, saw three Buddhist gods. 
Later, Gyoki dedicated a shrine to these gods and named the 
mountain where he found the spring, Haguro-san (“ Black 
Feather Mt."). 

For about 200 years after its discovery the spring was kept 
sacred. After that time people began to bathe in it as the 
pilgrimages to Haguro-san gradually increased,—and the tales of 
the marvelous cures effected among the pilgrims by the water of 
the spring were spread broadcast. These tales made the place 
famous and led to its present prosperity. 

PLACES OF INTEREST 

tlmorl*yama (on the way to the spa from Aizu-Wakamatsu 
[about 2 m.]) is noted for its association with the chivalrous 
deed of 20 young samurai, boys of sixteen to seventeen years old, 
who took part in the defense of Wakamatsu Castle against the 
Imperial troops (1868). They called themselves the Byakko-tai, 
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or “ White Tiger Band.” When, from the top of this hill, they 
saw flames ascending from the castle, they concluded that the 
defenders must have met a tragic end. The boy-warriors has¬ 
tened to follow their brave comrades and gallantly fell on their 
swords. One of them was resuscitated. A monument to their 
memory, and the tombstones. 19 in all, stand on the hillside, and 20 
wooden images of the boys were set up in the Uga-jindo, near by. 

Saxae-do, below the Byakko-tai monument, is a hexagonal 
3-story building, 51 ft. high, 21 ft. in diameter, built in 1796. 
Inside is a spiral staircase, used for the ascent, the descent is 
made by another spiral way on the outside. The interior is like 
the structure of the shell-fish sazae,_ hence its name. West of it 
is the Shinto shrine named Uga-jindo. 

The mausoleum of the Matsudaira family, former owners of 
the county, can be visited on the way to the spa. 

Tdxea-twa is a rock, at the entrance to the spa, along which 
a good road has been constructed. On the right, on a wooded 
cliff, is. Fushimi-daki , a dashing, white waterfall with branches 
of pine trees bending over it. The upper part of the fall, O-daki, 
is 63 ft. wide with a fall of 15 ft. The lower part is named 
Me-daki. 

A short distance upstream the river cascades in 36 leaps 
down its rocky channel. The spot is called Amefuri-daki. On 
the right side is a rock named Kasa-iwa, because it looks like a 
large open umbrella ( kasa ). At its foot the blossoms of the wild 
wistaria are beautiful in their season. 

There are numerous other sights of interest in the vicinity of 
the spa to which the innkeepers, or one of their employees, will 
gladly guide their guests. 


An aid to the spoken Japanese Language 

As long ago as 1853, Bayard Taylor, the 
distinguished American traveler, who came to Japan 
with Commodore Perry’s expedition, and who 
therefore was among the first Americans to have 
any extended intercourse with the Japanese, made 
the trite commentary that the whole gist of the 
spoken language is contained in the following three 
phrases: 

Arimasu-ka ? (“ Have you ?”) 

Arimasu. (“I have.”) 

Arimasen. (“ I have not.”) 

One can, he said, with these phrases and a 
vocabulary of nouns, ask for, obtain, or be refused 
anything he may need in the course of ordinary 
travel. There are no difficult sounds to pronounce, 
and there are no accented syllables, and there are 
no singular or plural forms or genders. 

These notes of a keen observer are most valuable, 
—and certainly wonders can be accomplished on an 
arimasu foundation; the mere suggestion of a single 
spoken Japanese word to the majority of the natives 
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is enough to clarify the situation, because the Japanese 
are quick, and from one word can often readily 
understand a stranger’s wants. 

The nouns used in daily life may be found in 
the dictionary referred to on p. 69, and many of them 
may also be found in the vocabulary of the respective 
Official Guide Books to Eastern Asia , issued by the 
Japanese Government Railways,—and besides English 
and Japanese, these vocabularies also include the 
Chinese and Russian equivalents. 

Along beaten tracks English is understood, away 
from them a few Japanese words and phrases are 
good assets. The colloquial spoken language will 
well repay a little study by the foreign visitor. 

The written language, which can employ all the 
characters used in China (fully 30,000), of which 
from 3,000 to 4,000 are in daily use, requires years 
of study for merely ordinary use. In the newspapers, 
etc., the stenographic type of kata kana, or side 
characters, the running, curving hira gana , and 
Chinese ideographs appear so inexplicably mixed as 
to be the despair of the student,—though many 
foreigners have acquired the ability to read them 
intelligently. 


CHU-0 (Central) LINE 

The Chu-o Line, starting from Iidamachi station, Tokyo, 
runs to Nagoya, 252.9 m., connecting at Shiojiri with the 
Shinonoi Line at Shinonoi; and Nagano and Naoetsu and 
points on the Hokuroku Line are reached over the Sliin- 
Etsu Line from Shinonoi. Masutomi , ranking second in 
radio-activity among the mineral springs of the world, is 
reached by the Chu-o Line—and along its route are Kami- 
Suwa and Shimo-Suwa, the former with many hot springs. 
Both towns are on the shore of Lake Suwa, noted for its 
skating in winter. Farther along is Asama with its 
abundant hot springs and ever-changing views of the 
Japan Alps, as they are seen in light or in shade. Matsu- 
moto, near by, is one of the starting points for the ascent 
of the Alps. From Kofu, pedestrians often follow the new 
road to Mitake to view the wild scenery of that section, 
and in autumn to view its maple tints, hardly surpassed 
by any place in Japan, and sometimes the walk is continued 
to Masutomi. 
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<" Hot Water Village ") 

P. 0. Address: Omiya-mura, Nishi-Yamanashi-gun, 
Yamanashi-ken. 

Despite its name this little place (pop. 250), much 
frequented by the people cf Kofu, contains 5 cold springs, 
the water being heated for the baths in winter: in summer, 
the water of some of them is used in its natural state. 
It is said that the springs have been known since 809. 

The water, found at a depth of 8 ft., is common salt 
with some sulphur content—temp, from 86.8° to 107° F.— 
Mache’s units, up to 2.41. One public bath. For efficacy, 
se^ this class of springs on p. 27. There are no private 
baths, but at some of the inns baths may be reserved at 
times during the day. 


Ians 

Rooms 

Rates (p. i 

Meiji-Onsen . 



Kobo-yu . 

. 11 .... 


Yanagi-yu. 



Washi-no-yu. 

. 19 .... 



Local Specialties: Budd-yokan (bean paste flavored with 
grape juice), rock crystal and crystal wares. At K6fu 
and vicinity great quantities of grapes, wine, and raisins 
are produced, also kaiki , a special weave of silk goods. 

Yumura is 1% m. N-W. of Kofu, Chu-o Main Line— 
distance from Tokyo (Iidamachi) 80.3 m. (6 hrs.)—2nd cl. 
¥3.92. Rickisha, 60 sen, or motor car (5 pass.)—¥5, are 
available to the spa from Kofu. 

The resort is situated on rising ground, at the base of 
Yumura-yama, on the road to Mitake. 

Ml take —noted for its scenery, the best near Kofu, from which 
it is 11 m. distant, is also visited by pilgrims on their tours. 
The shrines, still famous and once splendid, are now in sad neglect, 
but in structure and in their solemn surroundings, still impres¬ 
sive. Rickisha available to the foot of Wada-tdge, 2*4 rn. Local 
guides will lead or direct pedestrians round the foot of Takasago - 
yam a to the Tenjin-no-mori grove on the river Ara-kawa. From 
the grove for 5 m. N. the foaming torrent of the mountain 
stream and the fantastic rocks that jut out to intercept the 
current, the gaunt granite walls with trees and shrubs on every 
ledge, and the tumbling waterfalls, are all beautiful and memor¬ 
able sights. At the far end is a grove called Tenko-rin (" Heaven 
Drum Grove ”) and just beyond is a gigantic rock, called Kakuen- 
ho, rising in a column several hundred feet—one of the sights of 
Mitake. Close by is the Kinkci-kan inn, in a place of great 
scenic beauty. Continuing farther on the ascent a stone gate is 
reached, and just beyond, the Shosen bridge across the torrent 
commands a romantic view. Farther on is the cataract, Senga- 
daki, the largest and best in Mitake. Then to the second stone 
gate and to the village of I kart, and 1 m. farther to the Shinto 
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shrine, Kin-o ; 10 m. from Kofu. The best time for this trip is 
in autumn, when the Talley is ablaze with its maple tints. 

The climb up and down the granite mountain Kimpu-sen 
(8,563 ft.) can be done in a day from Mitake by starting early. 
There is an extensive view from the top of distant mountain 
ranges, including Aft. Asama in the N., Yatsu-ga-take, W., and 
Fuji, in the S. The crystals mined on Kimpu-sen are noted for 
their quality. In color they are purple, brown, black, mizuiri (con¬ 
taining water), kusairi (containing leaves), and are sent to Kofu 
where they are fashioned into beads, rosaries, rings, jewels, seals, 
stationery articles, womens’ hair ornaments, and other decorative 
wares. Tungsten is extracted from the crystal bearing veins. 


MASUTOMI 

( “ Augmented Riche a *’) 

In Radio-activity, the springs ot Masutomi rank first In Japan 
and second In the world. 


Spring 

Country 

Classifica¬ 

tion 

Mac he’s 
units per 
liter of 
water 

Tempera¬ 

ture 


P. 

% 

1 Joachimsthal 

(Mine wa- 
ter, depth, 
900 ft.) . 

I 

Brambaeh ... 

2 Kamigawara 

Czechoslova¬ 
kia (Old Au¬ 
stria) . 

Germany. 

. . 

iron c arr- 

bondioxa- 
ted. 

1200 to 2400 

1964.40 

44.6° 

(Vent No. 1) 
3 Kamigawara 

Japan. 

earthy com¬ 
mon salt.. 

1425 

73.4° 

(Vent No. 2) 

ft . 

9f 

681 

72.5° 

4 Kuridaira 
(Vent No. 1) 

Brambaeh ... 

tf . ••••• 

Germany. 

i 

common 

salt . 

alkaline. 

590 

486.90 

• 

60.8° 

45.3° 


1. See Chapter VII— Radio-Activity, p. 42. 

2. Masutomi. Per analysis, 1914, by the Hygienic Labora¬ 

tory of Vamanashi Prefecture. 

3. Masutomi. Per analysis, 1914, by the Hygienic Labora¬ 

tory of Yamanashi Prefecture. 

4. Masutomi. Per analysis, 1914, by the Tokyo Imperial 

Hygienic Laboratory. 


P. 0. Address: Masutomi-mura, Kita-koma-gun , Yama¬ 
nashi-ken. 

Railway: Chu-o (Central) Main Line from Iidamachi 
station (Tokyo) to Nlrazaki, 88.3 m. (6# hrs.)—2nd cl., 
¥4.24. Nirazaki is 8 m. (by rail), W. of Kofu. 

Conveyance : Nirazaki to Masutomi , N. 16# m. Basha 
bus, 6# m., to Mamiuda , 35 sen ; private basha, ¥2.10 ; 
rickisha, ¥1.20. From Mamiuda (10 m.) parts of the 
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road ore impracticable for vehicles of any kind. Saddle 
horse, ¥3.60. Kago (4 men), ¥10.50. On foot or on 
horseback about 5 lirs. are required to cover the distance,— 
a gradual ascent with some rocky, steep pitches: 4 hrs. for 
the descent. Heavy baggage is transported at the rate of 
20 sen per 10 kwan (82 1 /* lbs.) from Nirazaki to Mamiuda: 
from the latter place to Masutomi by pack-horse, ¥3.60. 

The road has many branches, some of them better 
defined than the road itself, and visitors who do not speak 
Japanese arc advised to hire a guide at Mamiuda, on 
account of the difficulty of getting the right directions 
from the country-folk. If application is made in advance, 
the station-master at Nirazaki will arrange for guide or 
for the conveyance desired. 



In rem a tbs- milo kago hub. 


If the springs of Masutomi were more easy of access their 
curative properties would doubtless attract a constant 
stream of patrons. The diseases for which their waters are 
most efficacious arc given in Chapter VII— Radio-Activity, 
and under " Common Salt Springs," p. 27. Apart from the 
local bathers only about 500 persons now visit the resort 
annually ; among them a very few foreigners. 

In Masutomi there arc about 50 springs with more 
or less radium emanations. They issue from hillsides, 
gorges, and from the lied of the stream, through a granite 
formation. The water contains as its main constituents 
common salt and bicarbonates of the alkaline-earth metals, 
impregnated wiUj>a large ajnount of carbonic acid gas. 


.•itn>a large am on 

Gck gie 





Kamlea warn 

No. 1 (K. Faji¬ 
ta, owner) . 

K Amiga warn 
No. a (A. Faji¬ 
ta, owner) . 

Kundnlrn No. 1 

(S. Hakti). . 

Kurldalra No. i 
vent C. (S. Ha- 


Nihuzawa No. 1 

IZ. C.otv) . 

Kurldalra No. 1 
vent A. US'. Ha 


». 0 ° 66 . 2 ®, 


Kurldalra No. 1 
vent B. (S. Ha- 


Kuridaira No. : 

(S. HakU) . 

Vunokulto- 

KAwara-no-yn 


earthy com¬ 
mon salt . 


These springs were brought into public notice in 1913 
through Dr. K. Ishizu, at that time an expert of the 
Tokyo Imperial. Hygienic Laboratory, who determined at 
their source the quantity of radium emanations contained 
in the water of the respective springs. 

At the source the spring water is crystal clcai, chang¬ 
ing to a light gray in the bath. On order it is bottled 
and sent out on pack horses, but on account of the public’s 
lack of knowledge of the properties of the water, the want 
of enterprise of the owners of the springs, and the difficulties 
of transportation, this is yet a very small business. It 
has not been determined how much of the gas is lost iu 
transportation. Th* water is very pieusing to the taste 
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In the analysis made in 1914 by the Hygienic Labor¬ 
atory of Yamanashi Prefecture, the water of Kamigawara 
No. 1 spring corresponds approximately in its composition 
to a solution containing in 1 kilogram (1,000 grams) : 

Grams 

Sodium chloride . 3.507 

Potassium sulphate . 0.529 

Calcium bicarbonate . 1.088 

Potassium chloride . 0.110 

Sodium bicarbonate . 0.391 

Silicic add . 0.030 


Free carbonic add 


5.655 

0.928 

6.583 


The water of the spring Nibuzawa No. 1, analyzed, 
1914, by the Tokyo Imperial Hygienic Laboratory, cor¬ 
responds approximately in its composition to a solution 
containing in 1 kilogram: Grams 

Potassium chloride . 0.2623 

Sodium chloride. 4.9835 

Ammonium chloride. 0.0031 

Sodium sulphate . 0.6954 

Sodium bicarbonate. 0.8927 

Caldum bicarbonate . 0.9590 

Magnesium bicarbonate . 0.1253 

Ferrous bicarbonate. 0.0045 

Boric add (meta) . 0.1691 

Silidc add (meta). 0.1676 


Free carbon dioxide 


8.2625 

0.2643 

8.5268 


The other springs are nearly the same in composition 
as these two springs. 


Inns (Open all the year) 



Name 


Rooms 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Tsugane-r6 
Fujimoto . 
Sanyei-kan 
Kinsento . 

Kimpo-kan 


31 

9 

12 

10 



Rates: Lodging 
and 2 meals 

Tiffin 

¥2-3 

¥1-1.50 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
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1. Best inn 
for foreigners. 
Five spring sour¬ 
ces. Private 
bath-house. Y2 
a day. Water 
flows iuto the 
tanks by grav¬ 
ity. 

2. Owns the 
most radio-ac¬ 
tive spring, the 
Kamiga war a 
No. 1 . The wa¬ 
ter is carried up from the spring source near the river 
and is heated for the baths. 

3. Uses the water from the Kurhlaira No. 1 spring, 
hy gravity. 

4. Uses the water from the Kimen-tO, or “ Gold 
spring.” 

There are no private baths except at the Tsugane-ro 
which also, like the other inns, has baths for men and 
for women, 20 sen a day. All the springs are classed 
as "cold springs,” i.e.. their temperature is Mow body 
heat (98.6' F.), but at all the inns each bath-room is 
provided with a tunk of heated water alongside the tank 
ol natural water, except at the Kinsen-to, where the 
water, 33° C.—81.4° F., the highest temperature of any 
of the springs, is used for the bath, but this water is the 
weakest in radio-activity of all Masutomi's springs. 

At all the inns guests may cook their own meals, 
in which case the charge for lodging and bedding is 
from 70 sen to Y1.50 a day. 



TSVOASB-BO INN. 


Masutomi (alt. 3,500 ft.)—population 200, is delight¬ 
fully situated amid scenic surroundings on the tipper course 
of the river Ilontnni gawa, a clamoring stream which foams 
down rockv ravines, joining the restless Sbiokawa farther 
down and flowing into the Kamanashi below Nirazaki. The 
scenery consists of densely wooded peaks, narrow gulches, 
and streams with rushing white water. In the neighborhood 
of the spa there are some pleasant walks along the streams 
affording, in late spring, attractive views of groups of 
rhododendrons and, in autumn, tinged foliage. In season, 
there is bear, deer, rabbit, duck, and pheasant shooting 
in the surrounding maintains and along the streams, and 
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tlicrc is ixvann and trout fishing in the streams (the latter 
prohibited in October, November, and December). 

From A 'irazaki, on the way to Mamiutla, a large 
anitc slab will be noticed at the far end of the Kirinoki 
This monument is inscribed with a Buddhist 
prayer. It was erected by an abbot of the local monastry 
of the Nichircn sect. Its special interest to foreigners is 
not so much its sue as the fact that it was set up in 
18G3, the year that Commodore Ferry first knocked at 
at the door of Japan for entrance. (Sec p. 107). 

For pedestrians making the trip without a guide the 
following description of the route will lx* of assistance : 



From Mnmiudn take the left road up the valley of the Shlo- 
kawn ("Salt River") to IV'nAarri/Ao (pop. fiimi, thence on to 
Wgashl-mukl. a small hamlet, from which place the ascent along 
the banks of the Shlo-ka wa becomes steeper, with abysses and 
cascades noticeable in the stream below. These abysses are 
called Stn-gn-fuchl t" 1000 abysses"). The road crosses the 
stream to Kcgoya where two big kcyakl trees (Zelkovn acumi¬ 
nata), said to be more than one thousand years old, will tic 
noticed In the grounds of the S'tgoyaJInja (Shinto shrine). These 
trees have thin, smooth, silvery-gray bark and huge trunks. 

A short distance farther on the Shio-knwn is ngain crossed, 
the road leading to a small hamlet called Taira (" Flat"): after¬ 
ward descend to the stream to the village of Rgu*a. From this 
place the road leads up one of the steepest 
passes in Kal Province, over Torii-lvge 1" Bird- 
well Pass ”’), a climb of about a mile up a 
stony path. From the top there is a splendid 
view of the valley of the Shio-ks wo. Proceed 
to the hamlet, Hlstll (“ Lozenge ")—so called 
from the shape of the Hat on which it is 
built), noticed from the pass, and passing it, 
turn right for the climb over Nakasaka- 
I Age (“Long Slope Pass"). While not 
so steep, the ascent is longer than over 
Torll-tAgc. From the pass 
there is an extended view of 
the surrounding mountains: 

Khnpu-scn (8,f.fi3 ft.), Af/xu- 
gakl-y/imn, N-K. in the Kimpu- 
sen range, and Knmn-ga-dnkc 
0,900 ft.), of Kai Province, 
in the S-W. Descending from 
the pass the road lends to two 
hamlets, the one S. Is named 
lllnata ("Sunshine"). the N. 
one, lllkage (“ Shade ••), on 
the bank of the Honlant-gawa. 

Beyond, the hamlet Oshiba- 
nuira, with a few houses, on 
the opposite side of the stream, 
is at the entrance to the Afasii- 
tonil spring district. From the 
bridge, gas can be seen rising 
from the bed of the stream. 

There arc several springs at 
Oshiba-mnra. /Cite._ iaanuufl ~ 
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from a hillside, called Glnsen-to (“ Silver Spring "), is carbonated 
and calcareous. 

A short distance up the stream, on its right bank, is a poor 
mountain hamlet called Higashi-obi, whose inhabitants are farmers 
and miners of rock crystal and tungsten on Kimpu-sen. A little 
farther on is the principal spring area of Masutomi with its 
famous springs. 

****** 

North of the Hontani-gawa, and flowing nearly parallel to it, 
is another branch of the Shio-kawa, called Kamase-gawa, which 
supplies water to a number of hamlets: Shio-kawa, Godo, 
Mikado, Wada, and Kuromorl. This group, collectively called 
Nishi-obi, possesses many cold springs which produce carbonic 
acid gas. Farther up the valley, at a pasture named Matsudaira 
Bokpjo, there is a full view of Mizugaki-yama with its ragged 
peaks. 

Places of Interest 

Klmpu-sen {12% m., a day’s trip with a guide) is noted for 
its crystals. (See p. 186). 

Mlzugakl-yama—a\t. 7,360 ft. The ascent of this mountain is 
a hard climb and a guide is necessary, but even the 9 m. trip to 
the foot of the mountain is interesting. 


SUWA HOT SPRINGS 


Kaml-Suwa : Kami-Suwa-machi, Suwa-gun, Nagano-ken. 

Shlmo-Sowa : Shimo-Suwa-machi, „ ,, 

These two resorts on the shores of Lake Suwa, noted 
for its excellent skating, are practically contiguous. Only 

2 m. apart, there is a straggle of houses and shops be¬ 
tween them. Kami (Upper) Suwa (population 17,800) has 
far better accommodations for foreigners both for lodging 
and bathing than Shimo (Lower) Suwa (pop. 15,608). 

Railway: Chu-o Main Line to Kami-Suwa from Tokyo 
(Iidamachi station), and from Nagoya. 

Distance to Kaml-Suwa Time 2nd cl. Pare 

From Tokyo. 121.7 mis. 8 hrs. ¥5.56 

„ Nagoya ... 130.9 .8 % „ . 5.86 

Shimo-Suwa. Fifteen simple thermal springs with tem¬ 
peratures around 52° C.—125.6° F. supply the water for the 

3 public bath-houses, 3 leading inns, and to some restau¬ 
rants. The water, rising 10 ft. through pipes to the 
surface without pumping, is gathered into collecting tanks 
and distributed. It is not abundant. There are no pri¬ 
vate baths; all are public and common to both sexes. 

The Kame-ya is the only inn which has its own 
spring. It is the best inn in the town—13-rooms—rates, 
¥2.50-5 for lodging and 2 meals. This, and the Kikyo- 
ya and Maru-ya are the only inns equipped with their 
own baths. 
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Kami-Suwa. Hot springs are abundant,—over 150 are 
within short range of the railway station and are found 
at depths of from 12 to 400 ft.—temperatures vary from 
138° to 181°F. All are simple thermals, with properties of 
benefit for persons afflicted with the diseases or ailments 
listed under this class of springs, p. 23. 


loos 

Rooms 

Rates (p. 64) 

*Botan-ya. 

. 26 . ... 

.¥2.50-6 

Nunohan . 

........ 11 . 


Sagi-no-yu .. 

. 25 . 


*Tetsu-kosen .... 

. 13 . 

. do. 


and 6 others. All have public baths. The two 
marked (*) have private baths. The first listed is an un¬ 
usually good inn. 

Local Specialties: The silk industry of the Suwas, and 
especially that of Okaya , the next station, is important— 
the Tenryu River aiding in supplying the motive power for 

the filatures. The neighborhood is renowned for quince 
products: jams, jellies, etc.; October is the ripening sea¬ 
son. Lake fish: eels, carp, and other species, also shrimp, 
are always in market. In winter the fish are caught 
through holes chopped in the ice. 

Apart from their hot springs, the Suwas are the prin¬ 
cipal skating, centers for the sport, Lake Suwa being by far 
the most popular skating place in all Japan. At an ele¬ 
vation of 2,500 ft. this is the highest of the large Japan¬ 
ese lakes. Almost circular in form, the lake is 10 m. in 
circumference, and besides the two towns named, there 
are 9 villages on its shores. It is also known as Ga-ko 
(“Goose Lake”). Its outlet is the Tenryu River (p. 202). 
From one part of the lake the superb form of Fuji, far 
away, is seen over the shoulders of the nearer ranges—and 
in calm, bright weather, a view of its graceful shape is re¬ 
flected in the placid waters of the lake. The high ridges 
of the Japan Southern Alps end at Lake Suwa. 

Geologists say that the lake is gradually silting up, 
and that the old Takashima -castle grounds at Kami- 
Suwa, now a considerable distance from the shore, were 
once on the edge of the lake. At one time the water 
covered the large plain extending westward on which rice 
is now grown, but the deepening of the Tenryu River, for 
commercial purposes, doubtless contributed largely to les¬ 
sen the body of standing water. The lake, about 30 ft. 
deep, does not appear to be of volcanic origin. It is 3 }4 m. 
E. to W.; 2m. wide. 

The skating season generally begins about January 
10 and lasts until about February 15 or later, depending, 
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of course, upon the weather—and during that time the 
lake is alive with skaters. The appearance of cracks in 

the ice in the center of the lake, which usually occur 

* ^ 

when the ice is 2 ft. thick, is regarded as the indication 
that the ice is safe to walk upon, and the natives do not 
venture upon it until it has cracked across, believing 
that this is the heavenly sign called Miwatari, i.e., that 
the god of the Kami-Suwa (Upper) shrine has crossed the 
lake on his annual visit to his wife, the enshrined goddess 
at the Shimo-Suwa (Lower) shrine. Some say the crack¬ 
ing is due to foxes, the fabled animals so closely connected 
with legendary tales and religious belief in Japan. The 
cracking is due to the increase in the volume of underly¬ 
ing water which, when the whole surface is thickly frozen, 
causes the central part to bulge and finally crack. 

During the skating season excursion trains at regular 
rates are run from Tokyo. T. Minami & Sons, 19 Sakura- 
da-kubo-cho, Shiba, Tokyo, Thos. Cook & Son, of 
Yokohama, and other tourist agencies, plan trips covering 
all expenses: rooms, meals, transportation, etc. for from 
¥7 up a day. Many Yokohama and Tokyo people leave 
on the Saturday night trains—spend Sunday on the lake— 
take the hot baths—and return Sunday night. When the 
National Skating competition is held, on or about Feb¬ 
ruary 11 (a National Holiday), special and party trains 
are run from Tokyo. 

The best skating is at the Shimo-Suwa end of the 
lake—out of reach of the nipping blasts that come through 
the pass at the S. end, where, too, hot water and gases 
sometimes make dangerous air-holes. In warm winter 
seasons, when the ice does not afford much sport, skaters 
hie to Yamanaka Pond, m. from Shimo-Suwa. 

PLACES OF INTEREST 

Suwa-JInJa Shrines —both National Shinto shrines of the high¬ 
est rank. The upper shrine is at Nakazu-mura, 3J4 m. S. of Kami- 
Suwa, and is dedicated to the god Takeminakata-no-mikoto (the 
son of Okuninushl-no-mikoto , enshrined at the Izumo-taisha 
Shrine, Shimane Pref.), who here vowed allegiance to Ninigi-no - 
mikoto, direct emissary of his grandmother, Amaterasu-Omikami, 
the first ruling divinity of Japan. The annual festival at this 
shrine is held on April 15. The lower shrine at Shimo-Suwa is 
dedicated to Yasakatome-no-mikoto, wife of the divinity of the 
upper shrine. Here are the shrines, Haru-no-Miya (Spring), and 
Aki-no-Miya (Autumn). Qn August 1, when a procession takes 
place, the goddess moves from the Spring to the Autumn shrine, 
where she stays until February 1, when she returns to the Spring 
shrine. The upper shrine, called Ichi-no-Miya (“ First Shrine "), 
contains some excellent wood-carvings. It is reached by rickisha, 
¥2.50, or by private car, ¥8 from Kami-Suwa. The lower shrine, 
though containing some “ National Treasures,” is not in such 
good condition as the upper shrine. 
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Jizo-ji is a small temple above the main Kami-Suwa street, 
from which there is a wide view of the lake and the villages along 
its shores. Karasawa-yama, a hill N-E. of the town, ^ hr. climb, 
commands a much better panorama of the surrounding country. 
Amida-dera, a small temple, is on this hill. 

Lake Excursions. In the season motor-boats (leaving from ttfe 
N. end of Kami-Suwa) make the trip around the lake, 1% hrs., 
¥2.50 an hour. Steamers are run from April to December, leav¬ 
ing Kami-Suwa every 2 hrs. Circular trip of the lake, 50 sen. 
Room, reserved, ¥5. Row boats, 50 sen an hour. Japanese 
sculling boat with boatman, ¥3 an hour. 

Hanaoka Park, opposite Okaya, on elevated ground above 
the Tenryu River, affords a good view of the lake and surrounding 
mountains. The park can be reached by motor-boat. 

ASAMA 

(No connection with Mt Asama) 

P. 0. Address: Hongo-mura , Higashi-Chikuma-gun, 

Nagano-ken. 

Railway: From Tokyo, Chu-o Main Line (Iidamachi 
station) to Matsumoto, 152.4 mis. ( 10^3 hrs.)—2nd cl., 
¥6.62. Or, from Ueno station via Shin-Etsu Line to 
Shinonoi, thence by Shinonoi Line to Matsumoto —162.5 
mis. (9>4 hrs.) ; 2nd cl., ¥6.96. 

Conveyance: About 2 m., Matsumoto to Asama— motor- 
bus, 50 sen ; rickisha, 70 sen , private motor car (6 pass.), 
¥3. 

Five simple thermal springs, m. away, temp. 50° C.— 
122° F. at the source, supply the baths at Asama. They 
have been known since 947. Salt is the predominating 
chemical constituent. The water is of most benefit for the 
diseases named for this class of springs on p. 23. 

Asama is situated on the edge of a large plain, 
Matsumoto-daira, 1,600 ft. above sea level. The Metoba- 
gawa river is just below the spa, which, being near one 
of the gateways to the Japan Alps, is a desirable place 
for an overnight stay on a mountain climbing excursion, 
the approach to the mountains being made by motorhus 
from Matsumoto, 12j£ m. to Shimajima, ¥1.60. From 
Asama' the foot-hills of part of the Alps rise dark toward 
the west, beyond the Azusa and Narai Rivers. Above 
them tower the first spurs. Higher still the snow-clad 
summits glow in the sunset gold. Standing out prom¬ 
inently are the peaks: Norikura-ga-dakc (“ Riding Sad¬ 
dle Mt.”)—9,986 ft., Hotaka-ga-take (High Ear Mt.”)— 
10,197 ft., Yari-ga-takc (“Spear Peak ”)—10,490 ft., 
Tonen-take (“ Perpetual Thought Mt.”)—9,098 ft., Higashi- 
tcnjo (“Peak of East Heaven ”)—9,276 ft., and Tsubakuro- 
dakc (“ Swallow Peak ”)—9,118 feet. 
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There are 10 public bath-houses in Asama, and 40 
inns. The principal inns are: 

Name Rooms Rates ip. 64) 

Nishi-ishikawa. 16 .¥2.50-4 up 

Meno-yu . 20 . do. 

Fuki-no-yu . 15 . do. 

These inns have their own baths. The Nishi-ishi¬ 
kawa is the only one with private baths. 

As most of the inns combine the hotel and restaurant 
business, Asama is a popular place for the people of 
Matsumoto and its large district. 

PLACES OP INTEREST 

Chausu-yama, the hill, N.. commands a wide view of the Japan 
Alps. There was once an old castle on the top of this hill. At its 
foot is the temple, Iosan Jinguji. Sansa HH1 Path, 'branches off 
E. of the fire-bell tower. On the way to the top the path leads 
through a charming pine grove and the odd rock formations of 
Gotenyama hill. Asama Park, E., on Daionji Hill. The artistic 
arrangement of trees and stones and the artificial waterfall makes 
this a favorite walk after a bath. Plum Garden —foot of Iijihora 
Hill, noted for its autumn foliage. In the garden are many plnm 
trees and peonies : also there is a cold spring emptying into a 
pond, the water of which is said to be of benefit for skin diseases. 

Yakushl Shrine, N. of Kami-Asama, on Yukoji street, dedica¬ 
ted to the god Yakushigami. In front of the shrine is an artificial 
waterfall bath called Taki-no-yu, said by the natives to be good 
for brain disorders and nervous debility. Near by is one of the 
Asama spring sources, O-yu. Yamabe, 1 m. S-E. of Asama, pos¬ 
sesses a simple thermal spring. Poor accommodations. Takefshfr . 
toge (pass)—6,000 ft., from where there is a wonderful view of the 
tangle of mountains both E. and W. The way leads through 
Yamada Valley, 2 m. E. of Asama, thence 5^ m. to the pass—the 
trail running along the top of a mountain. At the pass is a 
small tea-house, where explorers can find primitive accommoda¬ 
tions for the night. 

Matsumoto. The most prosperous commercial city of the 
province, due largely to its business in cocoons and silkworm 
egg cards. Matsumoto Castle, erected by Ishikawa Yasunaga 
{daimyo ) in 1593, is an imposing structure in the center of the 
city._ Its 5-story main building ( Tenshu-kaku) and 2-story Tsukl- 
mi-ro (“Moon admiring tower”) are still perfect in their original 
form. From the top of Tenshu-kaku a panoramic view of the 
surrounding high peaks and the wide plain of Matsumoto-daira 
can be obtained. Admission free. Joyama-Koen, W. of Matsu¬ 
moto, is a hillside park with many cherry and maple trees. A 
favorite resort for the residents in every season. 


JAPAN ALPS 

And some of their Hot Springs 

This volcanic range extends N. to S. like a broad 
belt through the central and widest part of Hondo, the 
main island of Japan. From the Japan Sea on the north 
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it forms the boundary line between the prefectures of 
Toyama and Niigata; Toyama-Gifu and Nagano; and 
between Yamanashi and Shizuoka, and winds through 
Shizuoka to its termination in the Akaishi Ridge, in the 
Atsumi Peninsula, Aichi Pref., on the Pacific shore. 

“ These mountains,” says Professor Shiga, in his valu¬ 
able book on Japanese Scenery, “ are a medley of volcanic 
upheavels that have burst through granite strata and form 
the wildest and grandest solitude of rocky pinnacles and 
wooded peaks in Japan.” In his excellent work on the 
Alps of Japan, the Rev. Walter Weston, formerly British 
Chaplain in Yokohama, first Honorary member of the 
Japan Alpine Club, and probably the highest authority on 
the Japan Alps, compares them favorably with the 
European Alps in their primitive aspect, their variety of 
Alpine flowers, the species of swallow that haunt their 
cascades and waterfalls, and the sluggish salamanders that 
hide in their streams. There are no glaciers ; and few snow- 
fields survive the sun and heat of the summer. 

This region of mighty peaks and gruesome gorges—of 
sparkling rivers and ice-bound lakes in winter—of rugged 
scenic beauty, is attracting more and more visitors 
annually who come to climb, to paint, for skating or 
skiing, or for scientific research into the botany, geology, 
or seismology of this inspiring region. It is an area 
which is not greatly frequented by travelers, either 
because of lack of time or of inclination, but it transports 
those who do seek it back about 1000 years, for the reason 
that its human nature, and for the most part its human 
ways, are to-day almost what they were at the period 
when England was invaded by the Normans. 

Travelers desiring to see as much as possible of the 
Japan Alps in the shortest time can take a day’s ride 
from Iidamachi station, Tokyo, over the Chu-o Main Line, 
leaving early in the morning and stopping over at Kami- 
Suwa to enjoy the beautiful surroundings of Lake Suwa. 
If pressed for time a short trip can be made over the 
Chu-5 Line to Nagoya, which will embrace the southern 
part of these Alps. For the vast panorama of primordial 
nature that is spread out for the sightseer this trip 
should not be missed. From Kami-Suwa the journey 
may be continued north over the Shinonoi and Shin-Etsu 
Lines to Naoetsu, thence over the Hokuroku Main Line 
to Tomari— which will cover the best views of the Japan 
Alpine region that can be seen from a railway train. 

The Japan Alps, like Gaul, is divided into three parts: 
the northern, central, and southern Alps. 

The Northern Alps, —the name applied to the Hida 
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Range, is a majestic chain covering an area of about 98 m. 
Ioiir by 37 m. wide, and which, N. and W. of Shiojiri, marks 
the boundary between the prefectures of Toyama and Niigata, 
and that of Toyama-Gifu from Nagano. The sky-line is stab¬ 
bed by the serrated edges of the lol'ty peaks of these Alps— 



Mt. Okiakk. 


snowcapped practically the year through and particularly 
spectacular in winter. The principal jieaks arc On-take 
("Honorable Mt,”)—10,108 ft., next to Mt. Fuji the 
most popular sacred mountain of Japan, visited annually 
by scores of pilgrims,—and here it may be said that the 
ancient Japanese worship of mountains was largely 
colored with superstition due to the disastrous power of 
their volcanoes. On-take's glistening snowcaps and ice 
filled ravines arc among the sublime spectacles of a winter¬ 
time excursion over the railway from Shiojiri to Nagoya. 

Next, and still higher, arc Ynri-ga- ta ke (" Spear Peak") 
— U>,490 ft., much resembling in shape the Matterhorn of 
the Swiss Alps—and Oko-Hotaka ("Interior High Ear Mt.") 
—10,240 ft., the highest granite peak of the Japan Alps. 
Noriktira-dakc (" Riding Saddle Mt.")— 9 , 98*5 ft.; Tsurugi- 
<lake ("Sword Mt.")— 9,893 ft.; Tateyama ("Standing 
Mt.")—9,873 ft.; Shiro-uma-dake (" White Horse Mt.")— 
9,679 ft.; Goro-dakc (“ Fifth Son Mt.")—9,650 ft.; Otenio- 
dakc ("The Peak of Highest Heaven")— 9,642 ft., and 
many lesser peaks: Washiha-dakc (" Wings of the Eagle 
Peak"), Tsvbakuro-dake (“Swallow Peak”), Renge-dakc 
(" Lotus Mt."), Yakushi-dake (" Buddha Mt."), and others. 
In the north the Rengc spur descends into the Japan Sea 
in the steep-precipices ®f Qyashiranfd p. 220 ). 
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Most of the hot sprint resorts of the Japan Alps arc 
provided with inns of varying accommodations, where 
mountain climbers and others find rest and comfort. 
These springs generally lie at about an elevation of 5,000 
ft. The situation of some of them is most picturesque. 
Usually the baths arc public and are used bv both sexes 
indifferently, but some can l»c reserved. Apart from the 
resorts, KsinthSuwa and Shimo-Suvra (pp. 192, 193), and 
Asama (p. 195), the best known hot springs in this region 
are iNakabusa, Shir a hone, Kamikochi, and Kuzu. 


Nakabusa 



Nakabusa—alt. 5,300 ft., on the Nakabusa River, is 
approached through a valley of surpassing and romantic 
beauty. A well-made track, supported here and there on 
struts’ oT timber on the side of granite crags, winds in 
and out through dense vegetation, with the flashing green 
waters of the Yu-gawn torrent often 100 ft. sheer below. 
Above tower the steep heights of Olenjo on the right 
bank, and those of Arinke on the left. 

Railway: Shinonoi Line to Matsumoto: change to 
Shinano private, railway -(Matsumoto— ShinanoOmachi) 
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for Ariake, thence 12# m. to Nakabusa—about 4)4 hrs. 
walk on an ascending slope,—easily covered by women. 
To Odaira, 5 m., basha and rickisha are available— 
thence on foot. At the Inquiry Office opposite the Ariake 
station all arrangements can be made for visiting Naka¬ 
busa. For railway rates to Matsumoto see p. 195. Or 
via Shinonoi Line to Akashina. Thence about 15 m. 
Rickisha available for 8 m., rest of the way on foot. 

One sulphur and seven alkaline sulphur springs with 
temperatures ranging from 140° to 204° F., with abundant 
flow, are found at this spa and are wholesome both for 
internal and external use. These springs have been known 
since the era of Enryaku, 782-806. Baths may be 
reserved, and besides the usual baths, arrangements can 
be made for massage (waterfall) baths and for vapor 
baths at the Taki-no-yu. There are also swimming 
facilities. The sulphur spring, Shira-taki-no-yu , has the 
greatest radio-activity, 1.85 Mache’s units. For benefits 
to be derived from these classes of springs see p. 36. 

Nakabusa is at the end of a valley on the slope of 
Ariake-zan at the foot of the Hakuba Range, surrounded 
by dark wooded heights. It is the starting point for the 
climb of many of the peaks of the Japan Alps, and is 

resorted to by students desiring a quiet, healthful place 
in which to work. 

Inn : The Momose-kan, 50 rooms—rates, special, 
lodging and 3 meais, ¥2 up, is open for 5 months in 
summer. The spring is under the management of the 
company which owns the inn. 

Local Specialties : Rock crystal, articles made of araragi 
and shakunage wood, preserved fuki (bog-rhubarb). 

Besides mountain climbing, there are waterfalls near 
by, and the Tamura-yakushi-do (temple) can be visited. 

Shirahone —3,117 ft., in a secluded hollow on the 
N-B. foot of Norikura-ga-dake, on the boundary between 
Gifu and Nagano Pref., is 29 )4 m. W. of Matsumoto. 
From Matsumoto to Shimajima, 12X m.—motorbus, 
¥1.60. Thence it is about 10 hrs. walk to the spa (17 
m.). Basha available Shimajima to Inekoki, 2)4 miles. 

Four earthy alkaline springs, temp, around 125° F., 
supply the water for the baths. The efficacy of this class 
of springs is given on p. 25. 

The Saito, 60-room inn, with private baths, is recom¬ 
mended, ¥2 up. 

Local Specialties: Sinter from the springs, honey, bracken 
flour. 

Norikura is a massive, double-topped, extinct volcano. 
The summit is reached by six ascents—the one from 
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Shirahone is highly recommended. Every year this sacred 
mountain is visited by bands of natives on their pilgrim¬ 
ages. The bath-house building at Shirahone has been 
in the possession of the Saito family, its present owners, 
for over 300 years. Yake-ga.-ta.ke is N. of the spa. The 
Hirayu Hot Springs (iron, with high temperature)—inn 
accommodations—are on the way up Norikura, and # 
m. away from Hirayu is a magnificent cascade (over 500 
ft. high) in the Takahara-gawa. Hirayu is the departure 
point for the ascent of Kasa-ga-dake (“ Hat Mt.”)— 
9,560 ft., though some climbers go 10 m. farther on the 
ascent to Gamada —picturesquely located, with hot sulphur 
baths, where there is an inn. 

Kamikochi—29# m. W. of Matsumoto. Motorbus 
to Shimajima (see Shirahone)—rest of the way (17 m.) 
on foot, 8 to 9 hrs. Kamikochi , on a mountain plateau 
4,720 ft. above sea level, is usually chosen as the departure 
point for the climb up Yari-ga-take (10,490 ft.), Yake-ga- 
take —“Burning Mt.”—(6,910 ft.), and Hotaka-ga-take 

(10,197 ft.). 

The springs, simple thermal, temp. 128° F., radio¬ 
activity, 1.28 Mache’s units, are of benefit for the diseases 
listed on p. 23. There are two fair inns—rates: ¥3. 
The Shimizu-ya, 12 rooms, has a hot spring bath. The 
bath at the Gosenjaku (16 rooms) is pure water. Business 
season same as at Shirahone. The bracing air and 
moderate heat of summer are attracting more visitors 
yearly. 

Local Specialties: Iwana (fish), Kozan-cho (Alpine 
butterfly). _ 

Kuzu (2,847 ft.). From Matsumoto to Omachi (21.8 
m.) via Shinano private ry., thence 7^ m. to Kuzu. 
Motorbus, rickisha, and basha available, fare for each, 
about ¥1.50. 

There are 3 salt springs at Kuzu, temp. 134°-145°F*> 
and one sulphur spring, temp. 190° F., with properties of 
value for these classes of springs. See Classification, pages 

27 and 37. 

The resort is at the foot of the mountains, Takinosawa- 
dake and Nanakura-ga-take, on the upper course of the 
Takase-gawa. Three mountain lakes: Kizaki , Naka-ami, 
and Aoki are about 7 m. N-E. The springs and inn are 
owned by a private company. 

Renge (“ Lotus ”)—5,445 ft., on the way to Renge- 
dake, in the northern spur—one inn. Numerous acid vitriol 
springs—temp, up to 118° F. 

The Central Alps—mainly the Kiso Range, which rises 
gradually from the Chita Peninsula in Owari , bends N. 
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into Nagano and terminates at the S. end of Matsumoto 
Plain. The range forms a watershed for the Tenryu River 
on the E. and the Kiso on the W. Its majestic and snow- 
clad peaks are visible as the train winds its tortuous way 
from Shiojiri to Nagoya. Near Suhara, just below the 
old Buddhist temple, Rinzen-ji , in the Kiso river-bed imme¬ 
diately below the railway, in a deep, blue abyss, is seen 
one of the noted sights of the Kiso district: the Nezamc- 
no-toko or “ Bed of Awakening”—huge, fantastic, weather¬ 
worn masses of rocks in platforms. There, is a small 
shrine dedicated to the Goddess Benten on one of the 
platforms. According to tradition this curious name is 
derived from the belief that Urashima Taro , the Japa¬ 
nese Rip Van Winkle, awoke on this spot from his 
long dream. The legend of this “ Rip ”—known also as 
the “ Fisher Boy,” is told in many forms. Urashima 
is said to have left Japan in A. D. 477 and to have returned 
in 825. The countryfolk will not entertain the idea that 
the “ awakening ” is that which comes to travelers when 
they “ sit up and take notice ” of the beauty of the spot. 
Along this route the forest covered mountain slopes and 
densely timbered ravines are in the million and a half acre 
preserve of 'the Crown Forests—the most important timber 
supply in Japan—which is the property of the Imperial 
Court. This whole area is operated under the most modern 
scientific forestry methods, replantings being made as fast 
as the supply is drawn upon. It is estimated that it will 
take a century before even the present visible standing 
timber is used. There are no hot springs in this range. 

The highest peaks are Ena in the S. (7,130 ft.), and 
in Nagano, Koma-ga-take (“ Pony Mt. ”)—9,785 ft. The 
descent from the latter is often made on the E. side to 
Ina , not far from the rapids of the Tenryu River. Ina is 
named for the noted engineer of the Tokugawa regime who 
did much work along the Tenryu. 

The Tenryu-gawa Rapids, the most noted in Japan, once played 
an important part in the economic conditions of this section, as 
the river Tenryu (“ Heaven Dragon ”), over 100 m. long, the 
outlet of Lake Suwa, was the shortest natural route connecting 
the Nakasendo with the Tokaido —the two principal highways of 
the central part of the main island, and on account of the many 
mountain ranges and few roads of Central Japan, the waterways 
were the principal ways of communication. 

The descent of the river is made from Tokimata to Kashima, 
60% m.—generally requiring about 12 hrs. The first part of the 
route is from Tokimata to Mitsujima , 19% m.—about 4 hrs. 
Next, Matsujima to Nakappe, 24 m.—about 4 hrs. ; Nakappe to 
Futamata, opposite Kashima, 17 m.—about 4 hrs. From Tokura, 
on the last stage, to Kashima, 7.3 m. ( 2% hrs.), the river flows 
slowly, without rapids or scenery to enliven this part of the 
trip. For 53 m. the scenery though rocky ravines in impressive. 
The river, running through wonderful gorges and ravines, is such 
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a continuous succession of 
rapids and races that tlic 
trip Is thrilling—the boat 
rushing and twisting along 
channels from which there 
appears to he no outlet—but 
the four espert men who 
skilfully guide the boat know 
ever)’ turn und rock, and 
bring passengers through 
safely. Face* should be 
protected from wind or sun* 
burn, and goggles and rain¬ 
coats are useful. 

The usual way to the 
rapids from Tokyo or Yoko¬ 
hama is togo to Komi-SowB, 
stay overnight: then via 
Tatuno to Tokimata (39 m.), 
at the head of the rapids. 

Part of this distance (30# 
m.» is covered by train with 
frequent service from Tatsnno 
to Kamlkntngiri. ¥1.23. 

Thence to lida: motorbus 
¥2.10. ricklsha ¥4, private 
motor car, ¥12,60. Thence 
to Tokimata; ricklsha. ¥ i .so, 
private motor car, ¥ 0 - 10 . 

Private motor car* can Ik* 
obtained at Tatsuno. The 
tram line to Ihla Is now 
being built. The station-master at Tatsuno will arrange for boat 
for the run through the rapids if si* days' notice is given him,— 
the time necessary to perfect arrangements by mail. Or the keeper 
of the Tomiya inn, Tokimutn, will arrange for the boat if advised 
beforehand, and the bargain should cover the trip Tokimata to 
Kiuhima (12 in. from Kamnmatsu on the Tokaiao Main l.ine— 
5H sen by tram line. 2 hrs.), or to Nnkano. 4# m. from llama* 
matsu. tram line. 22 sen—Otherwise the boatmen may shirk the 
7 m. from Toknra, or at some other point in route where convey¬ 
ance may not be easily obtainable, as the sluggish stream in this 
lower reach makes work arduous. The boat for the run coats 
¥150. apparently high for the time taken, but it should lie 
remembered that sometimes it requires nearly two weeks to haul 
the craft hack upstream. Capacity or boat, 20 passengers, though 
more comfortable with 10 to 15, Usually parties are made up for 
the trip. The boat is 40 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, with a flat bottom 
made of flexible planks. Occasionally, cargo boats carrying fish, 
rice, sake, and fertilizer from Toklmnta to Mitsujima (19# in.) 
will take one passenger fora reasonable sum. Few of these boats 
go beyond Mitsujima. 

The best way from Nagoya is to Midono (Chu-5 I.lac) : then 
34# m. (mt. road) to Tokimata. This route passes through 
I Ida (which is about 2C % m. from Midono). A motorbus (6 
pass.) is run daily. Vd.gO per pass.—about 3 lirs., leaving lida 
5 a.m.: Midono. 1.30 p.m. Thence, lida to Tokimata by ricklehn. 
private motor car (as above), or on foot. Midono to Tokimata 
(about 34 m.) is a good 12 hrs. walk. From Tokyo or Yoko¬ 
hama and return 3 days arc required—4 days make a more 
enjoyable trip. 
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The Southern Alps. Beginning with the Akaishi 
Ridge in the Atsumi Peninsula in Mikawa, this range winds 
through Shizuoka Pref., marks part of the boundary be¬ 
tween the prefectures, Shizuoko-Yamanasbi and A 'agano, anil 
ends on the shore of Lake Suwa in Nagano. Evidently the 
range was formed by upheavals, caused by the slipping of 
various strata. 

Eight peaks in the range attain a height of over 9,000 
ft. above sea level. The highest is Shirnne-snn (" White 
Peak ")—10,895 ft., next is Kita-dakc (“North Mt.")— 
10,533 ft., then Akuishi (•* Red-stone Peak ”) —10,207 ft., 
Shiomhdakc (" Mt. that looks like salt ”)-10,0o2 ft., 
Senjo-ga-dakc (“ Ten Thousand Feet Mt."), which as its 
name states is 10,000 ft. high, No tori- da ke— 9,982 ft., 
Konia-ga-take (“ Pony Peak ’’) in Yamanaslii—9,785 ft. 
(there arc many mts. in Japan with this name, the 
English rendition bang either pony, foal, or colt), and 
Hob-tao (" Phoenix Mt.”)—9,372 feet. 

The few small mineral springs in this range are 
unimportant. 
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Branching off from the Tokaid6 Main Line, this divi¬ 
sion—228.3 miles—runs northeast from Maibara (east of 
Kyoto) to Naoetsu (Japan Sea)—the junction point of the 
Shin-Etsu Line. There are a number of hot spring resorts 
along this line and its branches that have become popular 
with the people of Kyoto, Osaka, and Kobe, and are much 
visited also by Tokyo people through the facilities afforded 
by the Shin-Etsu Line to Naoetsu. 

The general atmosphere pervading the principal 
springs: Awara, Yamanaka, Yamashiro , Katayamazu, 
Awazu, and Wakura , leaves the impression, with the 
possible exception of the last, that they are frequented by 
visitors more for pleasure than for health, but many of 
these springs are rated high for their curative value. 

The chain of lofty mountain ranges which runs like a 
backbone throughout the length of the main island of 
Japan divides the northern country into two slopes called 
Omote Nilion (“ Front Japan ”), and Ura Nihon (“ Back 
Japan ”)—the former faces the Pacific, the latter the Japan 
Sea. The southern part of Japan is divided in the same 
way into the Sanyo and the San-in districts (p.325). 

The Ura Nihon slope is served by the Hokuroku 
Railway. This line after passing through Tsuruga, the 
main port of entry from Siberia; through Fukui, “ the 
silk city ; ” Kanazawa, the largest city of this district— 
noted for its fine park, Kenroku , one of the three famous 
typical Japanese Gardens of the Empire: noted also for 
its fine pottery, Kutani; through Takaoka, a rice center; 
and to Toyama, the patent medicine city, then runs 
along the jagged coast line of the Japan Sea. From the 
railway there are many striking views of that rock bound 
region,—its magnificent grandeur appealing to the eye, 
especially in the section between Ichiburi and Oyashirazu , 
where a branch of the Japan Alps drops into the sea,— 
and eight miles north of Tsuruga, at Suizu, a little station 
perched high on the side of a precipitous hill towering up 
from the water’s edge, there is a view of land and sea 
hard to surpass. 

The country tributary to this line is somewhat out 
of the beaten track, but for this very reason it is being 
visited more and more by travelers who wish to get 
away from regular tourist routes. There are no European 
hotels, and few foreign accommodations at the hot 
spring resorts, but many of the native inns are high- 
grade and excellent in every respect. 
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AWARA 

(Original: Ashihara— 44 Plain of Reads**) 

P. 0. Address: Awara-mura, Sakai-gun, Fukui-ken. 

Railway: From Kobe, Osaka, and Kyoto—Tokaido 
Main Line to Maibara, and Hokuroku Main Line to 
Kanazu, then change to Mikuni Branch Line for Awara. 

Distance to Awara Time 2nd cl. Pare 

From Kobe . 171.9 mis. ... 9hrs. ... ¥ 7.26 

„ Osaka. 151.6 ,, ... 8% „ ... 6.58 

„ Kyoto . 124.8 „ ... 7# » ••• 5.66 

„ Tokyo . 331.9 .16^ „ ... 11.83 

(via Shin-Etsn Line) 

There are fully 50 springs in this resort—some in 
private houses. All are classified as earth-muriated common 
salt springs, and are found by boring from 150 to 200 ft. 
No pumping is required, the water welling out from the 
driven pipes. The waters are stated to be beneficial for 
many diseases: the value of this class of springs is given 

on p. 27. 

Prior to 1884 this region was marshy ground with 
reed growth, hence its name. In that year a prolonged 
drought, causing great distress and damage, led to 
sinking wells for a water supply,—and the hot springs 
were discovered. All the inns have their own springs 
and private baths. 

One of the principal springs, Beniya-no-yu , temp. 76° 
C.—168.8° F., will serve both in composition and 

temperature as a type of the Awara springs. In its 
composition the water of this spring corresponds approx¬ 
imately to a solution containing in 1 kilogram: 


Grams 

Potassium chloride . 0.2193 

Sodium chloride. 5.9041 

Ammonium chloride. 0.0063 

Calcium chloride. 3.1501 

Calcium sulphate . 0.5221 

Magnesium sulphate. 0.0213 

Magnesium bicarbonate. 0.0005 

Ferrous bicarbonate. 0.0022 

Boric acid (meta) . 0.1407 

Silicic acid (meta). 0.0888 

10.0554 

Free carbon dioxide. 0.0537 


10.1091 
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Besides these, traces of bromine, nitrate and hydro¬ 
phosphate ion. Radio-activity, 3.21 Mache’s units. 

Lons: There are 13 important inns in the resort, 
the leading high-grade inns are listed : 


Name 

Rooms 

Rates (p. 64) 

Beni-ya. 

. 32 . 

. ¥2-5 

Kaika-tei. 

. 38 . 


Tsuru-ya. 

. 30 . 


Hai-ya. 

. 20 . 



It is declared that 200,000 people visit this resort 
annually. The silk buyers and merchants who flock to 
Fukui often run out to Awara for a play-spell. Popula¬ 
tion, 3,700. 

Local Specialties : Awara earthenware, bamboo basket 
ware, Awara-mochi (cake), and yunohana-sembei (rice 
wafers). 


PLACES OP INTEREST 

Mlkunl, 2J4 m. from Awara, was a prosperous port in days 
past. It is visited for its sea-bathing—and 2^ m, of Mikuni 
is one of the noted sights of the district,— Tojimbo, a rocky 
projection of the coast. Its extremity is broad, level ground, 1/10 
m. square, ending in abrupt cliffs with a deep sea-water pool 
below. The volcanic formation is in large square columns, some 
240 to 300 ft. in height. Tradition says that the name is 
derived from that of a young rake of a priest named Tojimbo, 
who was detested by his fellow priests because of his wild 
character. One day they invited him to a picnic at this place, 
and after making him dead-drunk, hurled him over the cliff into 
the sea. Opposite is the little wooded island, Ojima, on which is 
a small Shinto shrine. 

Kitagata—2% m. N. of Awara, is the largest lake in Echizen 
Province. It is 12 m. in circumference. Boats jire taken at the 
lake for the visit at its outlet to Yoshizaki-gobo, which contains 
branches of the Buddhist temples Nishi and Higashi Hongwanji 
at Kyoto. It is said that Yoshizaki-gobo was founded about 
the middle of 15th century. The Higashi-Hongwanji Temple is 
surprisingly large for such an out-of-the-way place. In the Nishi 
Temple is a famous old mask. About 2 m. off shore is the rock, 
Tengu-iwa (“ Hobgoblin Rock ”), 50 ft. high, 20 ft. in circum¬ 
ference, which, according to geologists, is the solitary relic of a 
headland which has disappeared through the action of the waves. 


YAMANAKA—YAMASHIRO—AWAZU 

AND KATAYAMAZU 

These spring resorts, situated about 12 m. W. of 
Kanazu, are included in a section which, roughly, is about 
6x8 m. in area. See map insert p. 207. 

All these resorts are reached from the railway by 
electric cars of the Onsen-denki Electric Car Co. from 
either Daishoji, Iburibashi, or Awazu. From a particular 
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spa, the others may be reached by the electric car service, 
except Katayamazu, on the W. side of the railway, to 
which there is now only an antique horse-car line from 
Iburibashi, but this will soon be replaced by an electric 
car line. 

Selecting Daishoji as the railway station for the district, 
the distances, time, fares, etc. to the other railway stations, 
Iburibashi and Awazu, are comparatively a little greater 
or a little less than to Daishoji, depending upon whether 
travelers come from the east or the west. 

Distance to Daishoji Time 2nd cl. Pare 

From Kobe .176.8 mis. ... hrs. ... ¥7.42 

„ Osaka.156.5 „ ... 8 }4 ,, ... 6.74 

„ Kyoto.129.7 ,, ... 7J4 ,, ... 5.82 

,, Tokyo.321.4 ,, ... 16 ,, ... 11.59 

(via Shin-Etsu Line) 

Through tickets over the railways and electric service 
are sold direct to any of these hot spring resorts. 

Yamanaka 

(“ inner Mountain ”) 

Alt., 240 ft.—population, 4,360. Visitors, annually, 
150,000. 

P. 0. Address: Yamanaka-machi, Enuma-gun , Ishi- 
ka wa-kcn. 

From Daishoji, S-E., 5}4 m. by electric car (30 min.)— 
29 sen. Private motor car, ¥10. 

Yamanaka, prettily situated with hills on three sides 
and the river Daishoji-gawa, clean and clear, running 
through it, has three bath-houses closely connected : Ashi- 
no-yu, Kiku-no-yu, and Shirasagi-no-yu (“ White Heron Hot 
Spring”), named from the tradition that a white heron 
cured its wounded leg with the spring water. One spring 
supplies these bath-houses with water which rises, without 
pumping, through pipes from a depth of 9 ft. The last 
named house has 10 private baths, suitable for foreigners; 
15 sen a bath. 

Yamanaka-Onsen, which supplies this water, is clas¬ 
sified as a sulphated bitter sulphur spring—temp. 49° C.—120° 
F. and is beneficial for the diseases named for this class 
of springs on p. 36. The water corresponds approxima¬ 
tely in its composition to a solution containing in 1 
kilogram (1,000 grams): 

Grams 


Sodium chloride. 0.1318 

Potassium sulphate . 0.3781 
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Sodium sulphate. 0.2741 

Sodium bicarbonate. 0.0032 

Calcium sulphate . 0.9311 

Magnesium sulphate . 0.0378 

Silicic acid (meta). 0.0441 


1.8002 

Free hydrogen sulphide . 0.0010 


1.8012 


Besides these, there are traces of ferrous, aluminum 
and hydrophosphate ion, and 'boric acid. 

The history of this spring has been traced back to 
A. D. 717, when it was discovered by the priest saint 
Gyoki, during a pilgrimage through the district. It 
was little used until it was brought into prominence by 
Nobutsura, a retainer of Yoritomo, over 700 years ago. 
Matsuo Basho, a famous Hokku poet of the Tokugawa 
period, who died in 1694, visited this spring and commends 
it highly in his book Oku no hosomichi (“ Far distant 
pass ”). 

Inns: Located near the bath-houses. None has private 
baths. The best of the 20 inns are listed as follows: 


Name 

Rooms 

Rates (p. t 

*Yoshino-ya . 

. 75 . 

. ¥3—5 

Mitani-ya .. 

. 40 . 


Kaki-ya .. 

. 35 . 


Kame-ya . 

. 30 . 



*This inn has 2 foreign-style modern bedrooms and 
equipment, and sitting-room. It supplies foreign food and 
caters to foreigners. Lodging and 2 meals, ¥8 a day. 
Tiffin, ¥2. 

Local Specialties : Lacquer ware, and Kutani (porcelain 
ware) ; yunohana (sinter deposit from the springs), and 
many kinds of river fish. 


PLACES OP INTEREST 

Yamanaka is proud of its pretty river_ and rock scenery, 
particularly that between the two bridges, Korogi and Kurodani. 

Kdrogl-bashI (“Cricket Bridge"), 20 ft. high over the Daishoji 
River, is at the upper end of the town. The timber growth and 
rocks of curious shape near this bridge produce a most charm¬ 
ing combination. At the foot of the bridge are a number of 
Japanese restaurants which command the fine scenery. Kurodani - 
bashI (“ Black Valley Bridge ") is another wooden bridge across 
the stream about a mile below the Korogi, and the oddly shaped 
rocks near this bridge are an attraction. A favorite trip is the 
boat ride between the two bridges —% hr. The boat glides along in 
the shade of the trees, under overhanging cliffs, and through many 
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deep pool*. The scenic 
beauty i* charming. 
especially in autumn i 
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dition say* that in Kozooi (UucKFT) bridob. 

this pool in olden times 

there lived a drajron which devoured many people. Once a priest 
named Dfimyd, sword in hand, commanded the dragon not to do 
any more mischief and thereafter no one was harmed. Henee 
the name. 16-11, an old temple part wav up Mt. Miznnashi, N. 
Of the town, founded by the priest, Oyofci, is noted for its Budd¬ 
hist Statue, Yekushi-ayornl, said to have been carved by Gyoki 
himself. Some of the relics in the temple are in the list of 
“National Treasures,"— 10S stone steps lead up to the temple. 


Yamashiro 

P. 0. Address: Yatnnshiromitchi, Enuma-gun, Ishi- 
kawa-ken. 

Railway: Iburibashi—sec p. 208 for fares, etc. The 
resort, 3 m. from the station, is reached by electric tram 
(16 sen); niotorbus, SO sen; private motor car, Y4.50; 
or from Yanianaka, tram—3^ m. (20 sen). 

Situated on a broad plain with n hill on the E. side. 
Y amasbiro (pop. 3,300) is not so attractive in scenery 
us Yamumika, but us ull the inns have private baths 
and Rood accommodations it is a popular resort. It has 
four springs, which well above the surface without pump¬ 
ing. The principal one, Yamnshiro-Onscn, classified as a 
saline biller sulphur soring, temp. 66° C.—150.8° F., corres¬ 
ponds approximately in its composition to a solution 
containing 
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Grams 

0.0238 

0.4178 


Potassium chloride 

Sodium chloride. 

Sodium sulphate. 

Sodium bicarbonate 
Magnesium chloride 
Calcium sulphate ... 
Silicic acid (meta) ... 


0.6874 


0.0439 

0.0063 


0.3983 


0.0876 


1.6651 


Free hydrogen sulphide 


0.0016 


1.6667 

Besides these, traces of ammonium, ferrous, aluminum 
and hvdrophosphate ion, and boric acid. The water is 
said to be efficacious for rheumatism and brain disorders. 
For benefits derived from this class of springs, sec p. 36. 

This spring was found by Gyoki, the priest who 
discovered the Yamanaka spring. It is said to have 
been visited by the Emperor Kazan (985-6), after his 
abdication. An Army sanitarium is located at Ynmashiro. 

Among the 16 inns the leading ones arc: 

Same Room% Rale a (p. 64) 

•Ara-ya. 70 .¥3.50-5 

*Kura-ya. 80 . do. 

71 1 


Ono-ya . 70 .. do. 

Yoshino-va. 70 . do. 

• These two inns have their own springs, of about 
the same properties as above stated ; all the others procure 
their water from the Yamasliiro-Onscn. 
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. Kutani Ware 

The well-known Kutani porcelain ware is manu¬ 
factured at several places in this district between Kana¬ 
zawa and Yamashiro, but Yamashiro, with the work¬ 
shops and kilns of the Kutani Pottery Co., and others, 
is now regarded as the most important production point 
for this ware. 

This industry is said to have been promoted by 
Maeda Toshiharu, daimyo of Daishoji, shortly after he 
came into power in 1639, when he brought a potter, 
Goto Saijiro, from Kyoto, and instructed him to seek 
the desired raw material for fine-clay wares. A good 
kaolin was discovered at the now moribund hamlet of 
Kutani (9 m. S-E. of Yamashiro) and the manufacture of 
Kutani , ranking high among the ceramic productions of 
Japan, was thus inaugurated about the middle of the 
17th century. The wares produced were unsatisfactory 
and Saijiro was sent to Arita, Hizen Province, Kyushu, 
to master the higher secrets of the potters’ art. After a 
few years’ study, upon his return in 1664, and assisted 
by Hisazumi Mot ikage, a painter engaged from Kyoto, 
he helped the Kutani potters to develop great skill in 
the production of the wares called “ Old Kutani,” now 
so highly prized by connoisseurs. These wares were 
designated as Ao-Kutani, because ao, a deep-green trans¬ 
parent glaze, or enamel, brilliant and beautiful, was 
extensively used in their decoration. Together with 
yellow, purple, and soft Prussian blue, this glaze was 
applied in floral designs, scrolls and diapers, or was run 
over the patterns traced in black after the first baking. 
The main colors in other “ Old Kutani ” were green and 
red, to which were added purple, yellow, blue (enamel), 
silver, and gold. In 1780 and later, Kutani wares 
developed into a faience irregularly crackled and distin¬ 
guished by a singular waxy, ivory-white glaze. 

Soon after this period the industry suffered a decline. 
At the beginning of the 19th century several attempts 
were made to resurrect the old prosperity, and about 
1843 success came,—a revival largely due to Iida-ya 
Hachiroemon , a procelain painter, who originated a new 
style of design on a red ground, consisting of minute and 
elaborate tracings in gold of formal scrolls, diapers, and 
medallions enclosing conventional symbols, also copies of 
miniature landscapes, flowers blown by the breeze, birds 
among the branches, and other aspects of nature in her 
simplest form. This “ Red Painting ” ( Aka-e) quickly 
spread to other kilns of the district and has remained 
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the distinguishing feature of Kutani pottery. Captain 
Brinkley says: “ The amateur may be tolerably confident 

that specimens decorated with peacocks, masses of 
chrysanthemums and peonies, figures of wrinkled saints, 
brightly appareled ladies, cocks upon drums, etc. belong 
to the manufactures of modern times.” 

The Kutani red was a specialty, a delightfully soft, 
opaque color, varying from rich Indian red to a russet 
brown. For its softness and artistic beauty of decoration 
Ao-Kiitani commands universal admiration, and probably 
is not equaled; there are few rivals to its fine harmony 
of colors and their massing, and the technical skill with 
which the enamels were applied. The best pieces, carefully, 
effectively and peculiarly decorated, are classed by ceramic 
experts among the most beautiful products of this art. 

A further innovation, introduced about 1865, was 
the production of a brocade pattern, which further popu¬ 
larized Kutani ware. This gold and red, or kinrandei 
(gold brocade) decoration, applied in more recent years 
by the Kutani artists upon vases, large plates, etc. is 
distinctively Chinese in character, and exhibits in this 
respect, with some exceptions, but little of the true spirit 
of Japanese ceramic art. During the past 50 years 
wholesale foreign orders for flashy decoration of big vases, 
dinner and tea sets, etc.; crowded with figures and 
patterns massed in red pigment and glittering with 
gilding have gradually affected the pure native taste, but 
some wares, less gorgeous in coloring and more classical 
in design, are also produced to meet the taste of those 
who love a chaste and refined style. 

The early pottery either bears the name Kutani , or 
the ideograph, $g, fuku (“ Good Luck ”). Since 1850 the 
pottery carries the name of its decorator (not the potter). 

PLACES OF INTEREST 

Yakushl-Jlp a temple founded by the priest Gyoki, the dis¬ 
coverer of the spring, is on a plateau S. end of Yamashiro. Back 
of this temple a good view of the neighborhood is obtained from 
Bansho Park, a prettily laid out garden. 

Nata-dera. This Budd_hist temple 2 near Awazu, founded in 
717 by the saint, Taisho, is conveniently reached from Yama¬ 
shiro (Nata-dera car stop). It is the principal monastery of the 
Shingon sect in the Hokuroku district. The present buildings 
were reconstructed in 1640 by the daimyo of this fief. Proceed¬ 
ing through the gate, on the left is the prayer-hall and superior’s 
apartments. Going farther along the lantern flanked paved way 
and stone steps and passing some queer shaped rocks, Kwannon 
is reached. This temple, 10 yds. square, was built on the hillside 
by partially leveling the stony slope. Opposite is Hakusan 
Temple. Near by are many stone images of the God of Mercy in 
the niches hollowed out of the rocky walls. On the hill opposite 
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Kwannon is the Goma-do, (a hall where prayers are offered by 
burning pieces of cedar wood), a 3-story pagoda, belfry, etc. 
The whole is impressive, especially in autumn after the maples 
have turned. The monastery owns many art objects: valuable 
pictures painted by Mu Chi, Chao Tzu-ang _{Chinese masters), 
and Sesshu ; Buddhist figures carved by Kobo-Daishi and An- 
ami; a sacred lantern presented by a dalmyo, etc. 

Awazu 

% 

P. 0. Address: Awazu-mura, Nomi-gun , Ishikawa-ken. 

Railway: Awazu station—see p. 208 for fares, etc. 
Awazu is reached by electric tram, 2 m. (12 sen); motorbus, 
30 sen ; private car, ¥1.50 ; or from Yamashiro, tram— 
5 4 / 5 m. (29 sen). 

The main spring, Awazu-Onsen , temp. 47° C.—116.6° 
F., is classified as a sulphur spring. For curative benefits 
of this class of springs, see p. 36. The water reaches 
the surface through pipes from a depth of 50 ft., without 
pumping. 

Ians Rooms Rates (p. 64) 

Hoshi . 50 . ¥3-6 

Yamashita . 45 . do. 

Sakata-ya .. 41 . do. 

and 9 others. All the inns have their own baths; 
the H5shi is the only one with private baths. The local 
specialties are those common to the district. 

The spring is said to have been found by the priest 
Taisho, the founder of Nata-dera temple (p. 214), to whom, 
in a dream, the location of the spring was revealed by 
Hakusan Daigongen , a god. In Yoro Park, commanding a 
broad view of the Japan Sea, there is a copper statue of 
Taisho. 

The places of interest given in the descriptions of the 
springs of this area may be visited from Awazu. 

Katayamazu 

P. 0. Address: Tsukizu-mura , Enuma-gun , Ishikawa-ken. 

Railway: From lburibash| station, W.—see p. 208 for 
fares, etc.—Katayamazu is reached by a primitive horse-car 
line, l 3 / 4 m.—13 sen (soon to be replaced by electric-car 
service). Motorbus, or rickisha, 40 sen ; private car, ¥2. 

The group of springs, called collectively Katayamazu- 
Onsen , is now on the shore of Shibayama-gata (a lake 
about 10 m. in circumference), about l 1 / 2 m * from the 
Japan Sea. The hot water was found in the Era of Sh5-o 
(1652-54) by Maeda Toshiaki, daimyo of Daishoji, after 
he had noticed that waterfowl continually flocked on one 
spot of the lake. Upon examination he discovered that 
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hot spring water was bubbling up to the surface of the 
lake. But it was not until 1883, after the shore of the 
lake had been partly reclaimed that the spring water was 
used for bathing. Now a number of concrete cylinders on 
the reclaimed land are used to collect the spring water, 
which is distributed to the public bath-house and inns. 

The spring is common salt, efficacious for the diseases 
listed, p. 26, covering this class of springs. The temper¬ 
ature varies from 31° to 62° C.—87.8° to 143.6° F->depend- 
ing upon the rise and fall of the lake water. 


Inna 

Rooms 

Rates ( p.64 ) 

Yata-ya. 

. 35 . 

. ¥3.50-5 

Morimoto. 

. 25 . 

. do. 

and villa . 

. 28 . 

. do. 

Yunode . 




and 5 others—all the inns have private baths. 

Lake fish are the specialties of this resort: carp, gibel, 
eel, shijimi (shell fish). Boating on the lake makes a 
pleasant recreation ; and fishing, a good pastime. 

Old Battlefield at Shlaohara. About % m. N-W._of the spa. 
This hill, now pine covered, is the place where Salto Sanemori, 
an old Taira chieftainmade a desperate stand after being utterly 
routed at Kurikara-toge (pass) near by, in a fierce battle, in 
1183, between the Taira and Minamoto clans. Sanemori was 
caught and killed here by Tezuka Mitsumori, of the opposing 
faction. In the vicinity is Kubiarai-ike, the pond where Sanemori’s 
head was washed. The mound, Sanemori-zuka, near the old 
battlefield, with the pine tree in the center (enclosed by an artistic 
stone fence), marks the spot where it is said Sanemori’s head is 
buried. 

WAKURA 


P. 0. Address: Hashi-mura , Kashima-gun , Ishikawa-ken. 
Railway: Hokuroku Main Line to Tsubata, thence by 
Nanao Branch Line to Naijao (2y$ hrs. from Kanazawa, 
by through train); or if steamer is desired for Wakura, 
continue on ry. */ s m. farther to the terminus, Nanao 

Minato. 


Conveyance : Steamer, 4 times daily, from Nanao Mina¬ 
to, 40 min., (4^ m.), 2nd cl., 50 sen. Automobile: From 
Nanao, 5 m.; motorbus, ¥1; private car, ¥6; rickisha, 
¥ 1 . 20 . 


Distance to Nanao Time 2nd cl. Fare 

From Kobe . 246.3 mis. ... 13 hrs. ... ¥9.57 

Osaka. 226.0 ,, ... \2}4. ,, ••• 8.99 

Kvoto. 199.2 ,, ... 11J4 m ••• 8.25 

Tokyo. 319.1 „ ... 17^ „ ... 11.53 

(Ueno, via Shin-Etsu Line) 
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The water of the 
principal spring, ll’i- 
kura-Onsen, tenin. 
82° C-—179.6° F., 
saline, colorless, with 
a strong bitter taste 
and carrying a high 
percentage of solids, 
is asserted to have 
great medicinal effi¬ 
cacy for rheumatism 
cspeciall)’, for 
\Vakuka>on»rs. wounds, and dyspep¬ 

sia. Its discovery 
dates from 1573. A sample of its chemical constituents was 
exhibited at the World’s Mineral Spring Exhibition in Ger¬ 
many, 1881 , and was awarded third honors: there being 
only" two others of this class, carlh-muriatcd common salt 
springs, that were rated higher. This award gave this 
spring a very high reputation, and did much to extend its 
popularity. 

The chemical content of the water corresponds ap¬ 
proximately to that containing in 1 kilogram (1,000 


grams): Grams 

Potassium chloride. 0.3905 

Sodium chloride . 11.0205 

Calcium chloride . 8.6001 

Calcium sulphate . 0.2756 

Silicic acid (meta) . 0.0022 


20.3069 

Besides these, traces of magnesium, ferrous, aluminum, 
bromine, iodine, and hydrophosphate ions are found. The 
spring, in a busy part of the town near the shore, is 
walled with concrete and enclosed by a fence. Steam rises 
from it constantly. Within the enclosure is an inscribed 
stone monument in commemoration of the visit in 1000 
of the present Emperor (then Crown Prince),—and on a 
hill, back of the spa, from which there is a broad view, 
is the Imperial Rest-house used by the Prince on his visit. 

XVakurn is situated on the shore of a small inland sea 
on Noto Peninsula; Noto Island faces the spa. It is not 
widely known among foreigners, but with mineral spring 
and salt water bathing, and with the boating and the 
many excursions available by steamer to neighboring 
points, the resort is a desirable place for rejuvenation or 
recreation,—and the quaint native customs, undisturbed by 
outside contaetrvarc of added interest. 
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Inns 

*W akasaki-kan 

*Koizumi. 

Tado-kan .. 

Asahi-kan. 


Rooms 

Rates (p. 64) 

. 40 . 

....... ¥3—5 

*• 16 ••• * i 

• • •• • •• do. 

. 25 . 


• 1.5 *■»••• 



and 19 others. *The Wakasaki has two earth- 
muriated common salt springs—same properties as the' 
main spring: one wells up from a depth of 120 ft., the 
other is pumped up from a depth of 12 ft. The temper¬ 
ature of the deep spring is 199.4° F.; radio-activity, 6.93 
Mache’s units. The Wakasaki and the Koizumi have 
private baths and cater to foreigners. The former has 
a branch on the seashore. All the inns are supplied from 
the main Wakura spring. 


PLACES OP INTEREST 

Nanao, the largest town on the peninsula. There is some 
business between Nanao and Vladivostok and the ports along the 
eastern side of Chosen, and to points along the coast. 

Byobu-zak! (“ Screen Promontory ”)—a short distance E. of 
Wakura. This projection of land, a perpendicular cliff surmounted 
by stunted pine trees, gets its name from its similarity to a huge 
screen. 

Noto-llma. The name of the large island (circumference, 43 m.) 
in the middle of Nanao Bay, opposite the spa. It divides the 
entrance to the bay into two straits of m. or so in width. A 
ferry boat runs to the island, which is a good picnic point. There 
are many fishing hamlets along its shores, and at several points 
high cliffs with gnarled pines clinging to them add to the scenery. 
Tradition says that Ainus once inhabited the island and that in 
ancient days it was called the Yezo of Noto Province. There are 
no authentic records proving this, but caves are found here and 
there, and some remains of probable cave dwellers have been 
unearthed at different places. Many excursions may be taken 
from Wakura, by means of the steamer service out of Nanao : 

To NakaJlma—4, m. N-W. (40 min.)—4 times dailv; 60 sen. 
In fine weather the trip across Nanao’s inner bay is always de¬ 
lightful. For change, return overland, 9)4 m*, rickisha, ¥2.40. 
A day’s trip. 

To Ogl and Tsukumo-wan—2 days’ trip. Go to Nanao and 
leave, steamer daily, 1.16 p.m., arriving at Ogi, 21 m. from 
the spa, at 6 p.m., ¥1.65. Close by is the beautiful bay of 
Tsukumo-wan, styled the “ Matsushima of Noto,” which is- high 
praise as the original is one of the Scenic Trio of Japan. The 
night can be spent at the Ishioka-kan, the inn near the landing, 
with a good view of the port and Mifunasaki Cape opposite. 
Boats can be hired at the inn, small charge, for the 2 or 3 hr. 
excursion to the charming inlet Tsukumo-wan (“ 99 Curves Bay ”) 
back of Hiyoriyama Park, the boat passing the foot of the hill. 
A delightful trip in the early morning or on a moonlight night. 
Return—steamer next morning 7 a.m.; Nanao, 11 a.m.; Wakura, 
11.40 a.m. 

7b WaJIma —15 m. from Nakajima (steamer as above)—from 
Wakura spa: thence 4 hrs. by rickisha (¥3.50). Best inns, 
Hamacho and Hirotani, not as high-grade as inns in more im¬ 
portant places. Wajima, in the northern part of the peninsula, is 
a prosperous town noted for its lacquer-ware, Wajima-nuri, main- 
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ly in black, red, and green, heavily coated. Along the coast arc 
many striking views and odd rock formations. 

There arc points on the peninsula that are a delight to 
admirers of charming landscapes, but some are difficult of access, 
with poor lodging accommodations—but, by inquiry, persevering 
excursionists may discover many places worth visiting besides 
those above mentioned. 


OGAWA 


{"Little Hirer") 

P. 0. Address: Tomnri-mnchi, Shimo - Niikawa - gnn, 
Toyama-ken. 

Railway: Hokuroku Main Line to Tomarl. 

Conveyance: To Ogawa, 1!^ m. from station: motor- 
bus or rickisha, 40 sen; private motor car, Yl.50. 


Distance Co Tomarl Time 2nd cl. Fare 

From Kobe. 273.1 mis. 14K hrs. ... ¥10.33 

Osaka . 252.8 . 13'/, . 9.76 

„ Kyoto. 226.0 . 12^ „ ... 8.99 

„ Tokyo ...... 225.1 „ .. 12 „ ... 8.99 

(Ueno, via Shin-Ktsn Line) 

„ Kanazawa. 67.6 „ 4# „ ... 3.31 



Because of the fact that the lew hot springs of this region 
arc not conveniently reached from the railway, Ogawa is 
much frequented by the people of the neighboring towns. 
It is situated on a rise of ground at the foot of Mt. Baryo- 
zan, from where there is a distant view of the Japan Sea. 

The water is conducted 7/ m. from the source (6 
springs) to the plant 
of the Ogawa Onsen 
Kabushiki Kaisha, a 
company with a 
capital of ¥300,000, 
which has erected a 
bath-house, inn (76 
rboras), and numerous 
other buildings, cover¬ 
ing a large acreage. 

The springs, all alka¬ 
line common salt, issue 
from a hillside cave 
on the upper course 
of the Ogawa River. 

While the temp, of ooawv. 

the water there is 

140°F. it is much less after its long journey and is heated 
by electricity fun^tlic baths, at the plant. 
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The water corresponds approximately in its com- 

C 'tion to a solution containing 1.37400 grams in 1 
Tram, the principal constituents being sodium chloride 
(0.04100 grins.), sodium bicarbonate (0.31025 grins.), 
calcium bicarbonate ( 0.20808 grins.), and silicic acid 
(metn), sodium sluphate, boric acid (meta), potassium 
chloride, and magnesium bicarbonate in the order giren. 
Kadio-actirity, 2.71 Mache’s units. The water is beneficial 
lor the diseases named lor this class of springs on p. 28 . 

Inn rates ; lodging and 2 meals, ¥2.50—4. The com¬ 
pany also has a 50-room inn at the spring source, which, 
however, is difficult to reach as rickishas can only go half 
wav and 3*4 m. have to be covered on foot. 

PLACES OH INTEREST 

Naoae-no-takl (" 8cvcn steps "( waterfall—3 m. B. of Tomnrl 
station—on the Sasngawa river. Tills waterfall in its plunge of 
120 ft. meets projecting rocks which separate it into a series of 
seven falls : hence its name. 

Oyashiraxu (“Parents abandoned") and Kosblraiu ("Chil¬ 
dren abandoned ")—between Ichiburl and Oyashiraxu. the first and 
second ry. stations E. of Tomari. Here the gigantic end of the 
Renge Range of the Japanese Northern Alp* abuts on the Japan 
Sea. This famous cliff, associated with many tragic tales, is one 
of the best specimens of the characteristic scarps along the Japan 
Sea coast. The two perilous spots named can now lie looked 
down upon from the car windows, but in former days a narrow 
path on the beach underneath the overhanging cliffs between the 
two points was used by travelers, who, in their passage, sought 
refuge from the breakers in the wave-worn caves along the path : 
but often, when huge breakers rolled in and threatened them 
with destruction every one had to act quicklv for self preserva¬ 
tion and in their peril neither parents nor children had time to 
go to the rescue of the imperiled ones, even of their own blood 
—hence the names Oya (parents)— shiraxu (do not know), and 
Ko (children )—shiraxu (do not know). 

Mirages at Votu —W. of Touiari, 40 min. In spring and sum¬ 
mer the effect of the action of vapors, when the atmosphere is 
surcharged with moisture, often produces mirages off the const at 
Von, It i* explained that Ibis optical illusion is caused when 
the balance of the density of the air over the sen is disturbed by 
the jolut action of the heat of tlic sun radiated from the E. anil 
8. slopes of Noto Peninsula, and the wind blowing down from the 
Tateyama Range. 
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TOHOKU (“Northeast”) LINE 

(Tohoku Is the general name given to the northern 

part of Hondo) 

This is the main line from Tokyo (Ueno) to Aomori— 
456.9 m. Hundreds of hot springs are made accessible by 
it and its branches and connecting lines,—some close to the 
railways, some at considerable distances. Near Tokyo is 
Ikao, and farther on are Shima , Sawatari, and Kawara- 
yu. Nikko-Yumoto, Shiobara , and Nasu are within easy 
reach of the main line > so is Iizaka, and farther to the 
northwest are the Togatta, Aonc , and Gaga hot springs. 
Asamushi, close to its northern terminus, has salt-water 
bathing in addition to its wealth of hot springs. 

Readers are referred to the summaries of the connec¬ 
ting lines: 0-u, and Riku-u, for descriptions of springs 
along those routes, and to the summary of the Shin- 
Etsu Line, which is reached from the Tohoku Line via 
Omiya-Takasaki, for springs along that route. 

9 

NIKKO-YUMOTO 

P. 0. Address: Yumoto ; Nikko-machi, Kami-tsuga-gun , 
Tochigi-ken. 

Railway : Tohoku Main Line to Utsunomiya, and to 
Nikko via Nikko Line. Through trains from Ueno station, 
Tokyo—90.9 m. (4 yi hrs.)—2nd cl., ¥4.34. 

Yumoto is a trifle over Yl'/z m. from Nikko. The 
first stage of the journey from the station to Umagaeshi, 
6 m., is covered by motor car, ¥5 to 8 (depending upon the 
size of car)—rickisha (2 men), ¥3 ; or, by motorbus, twice 
daily, ¥1.20. Thence by rickisha (2 men)—4 m. to 
Chuzenju Or, by electric tram to Umagaeshi, (1 hr.)—40 sen : 
thence by rickisha (2 men), to Chuzcnji ; from whence it is 
7 Yz m. to Yumoto (rickisha, 2 men). The through trip, 
using motor car and rickisha, is usually made in 4 hrs. 
By electric tram and rickisha, 5 hrs. When pressed for time 
the Nikko-Yumoto round trip can be made in a day. 
Two days are better, staying overnight at Yumoto. 

Transportation Rates Umagaeshi to Chuzenjl 

Up to 12 a.m. 12 to 3 p.m. 

Rickisha .¥4.50; return, ¥7.50 ... ¥5.40, each way 

After 3 p. m. 

¥6.40, each way* 

* Japanese passengers are conveyed for ¥3.60 each way, at 
any time—a discrimination made principally for the reason that 
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Hand BamaRC—2 suit cases, or one steamer trunk, by 
coolie—between above points. 

Up to It a.m. It lo 3 p.nt. After 3 p.m. 

¥2.25 ; ret., ¥3.75 ... ¥2.70, each way ... ¥3.20, each way 

Large Trunk, by pack horse: Nikko to Chuzenji, Y5. 

The above rates arc also the charges made for convey¬ 
ance from .Chit zenji to Yu mo to. 

From June 15 to October 1, bashas arc run between 
Chuzenji and Yumoto (90 sen). Private basha (*t pass.), 
¥6. An enjoyable diversion cn route to Yumoto is often 
made by hiring a sampan at the Lakeside Hotel, Chuzenji, 
and sailing along the north shore of beautiful Lake Chfl- 
zenji for more than half its length to Shobu-ga-hama 
(" Iris Beach "), where the rickisha is rejoined <50 sen each). 

Nikko is the gateway to this land of rest, rejuvena¬ 
tion, and sport, and is the best way to its hot springs. 
Foreign travelers ordinarily make the Kanaya or the 
Nikko hotel their headquarters while visiting the historic 
temples and tombs of Japan’s great Shoguns, and make n 
morning start for Chuzenji and the north country. The 
first trip trav¬ 
eler crossing the 
bridge over the 
brawling Daiya- 
gawit, just below 
the Sacred Ked 
Bridge, may well 
anticipate new 
pleasures, new 
experiences and 
impressions while 
journeying to its 
source, eighteen 
miles away. Upon 
his return, this 
rushing mountain torrent will seem like an old friend, bring¬ 
ing to him memories of the magnificent back country both 
have traversed. 

Hotels: Kanaya Hotel—on a hill 100 ft. above the 
Sacred Bridge—1 m. from station. Motor car, 1 person, 

the average foreigner weighs more than the average native, and 
because Japanese travelers arc generally liberal in the matter of 
tips, or " ctnnshaw," especially if the time of clay necessitate* the 
rickisha men staying overnight at the arrival point, whereas 
foreigners, as a rule, pay the exact price, regarding the fixed charge 
a* full settlement. These arc the reasons given by the rickisha 
men for their charges. This custom holds generally on all popular 
travel routes Injapaa. 
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¥1; 2 or more, 60 sen each. Or tram car,_ 10 sen. 
Eighty single and double bedrooms, some with bath. 
American plan, ¥10 up. This hotel, owned and managed 
b>' the brother of the owner of Ftyiya Hotel, Miyano- 
shita, ranks with the latter as one of the favorite hotels 
for foreigners in Japan at all seasons of the year. In 
winter, this cosy place is the fashionable center for ska¬ 
ting. Its own rink, back of the hotel, is 120 ft. long, 
120 ft. wide. In spring and summer it is the half-way stop 


A UNI-VP o * sm«riv« maiuhx? ai tub kink. 
for vacationists on their way to the Nikko Mtf and 
many tarry at the Kanaya. There, even in inid-summer, 
the temperature rarely goes above 8G° P., and the 
10 -acre gurden, with its plum and cherry trees, its wistarias 
and azaleas, invites restful and idle hours,—and offers 
choice spots lor picnics. In autumn, rooms must be 
reserved far ahead if it is desired to lie accommodated in 
comfort while sightseeing. Near the hotel there arc many 
vantage points for viewing the wonderful coloring and 
tints of the maples and other trees, for which Nikko is 
famous. 

It is a commonplace to say that the glory of nature 
and the glory of art combine to make Nikko magnificent 
—but such is the fact,—and to get the full measure of 
both, travelers while in Nikko cannot do better than to 
follow the directions of the alert manager of the Kanaya, 
who, raised in Nikko, knows every artistic treasure, as 
well as every wild and silent place of the region, even to 
the lurking places of the fish, and he is always pleased to 
render aid to all visitors. A note from him, " The Dai- 
my6 of Nikko" to any innkeeper of the back country, is 
an open sesnmefor the guest. 


mefor the guest. 
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The Nikko Hotel , at Nishi-machi, near the Park, 1% m. 
from the station—60 rooms—¥10 up—is a comfortable 
foreign-style hotel, where guests receive every consideration 
and first-rate service. In addition, there are several 
high-grade Japanese inns: the best for foreigners is the 
Konishi Ryokan, ¥5 up (lodging and 2 meals). 

At the station, the Japan Tourist Bureau maintains 
an Inquiry Office for the benefit of travelers, where full 
information may be obtained relative to travel and trips 
about Nikko. 

In this volume no attempt is made to describe the Temples 
or Places of Interest about Nikko. For these descriptions, the 
reader is referred to Vol. III. North-Eastern Japan, one of the 
series of Official Guide-Books to Eastern Asia, issued by the 
Japanese Government Railways,—and for more detailed descrip¬ 
tions of points of interest, walks, etc. about Chuzenji and Yumoto, 
searchers* will find maps, etc. in the hotels at both places. The 
hotels at Nikko, and the Japan Tourist Bureau, Tokyo, also 
furnish descriptive matter of this region. 

From Nikko, day after day may be seen a steady 
trickle of travelers on foot and in rickishas to and from 
Chuzenji and Yumoto. They traverse a fine mountain 
road (maintained by the Prefecture), built with fair walk¬ 
ing grades zigzagging up to Chuzenji. Owing to some 
of its hair-pin turns the road cannot easily be negotiated 
by automobiles—though, in a small car, by careful work, 
Mr. S. Kanaya, proprietor of the Kanaya Hotel, Nikko, 
has made the trip through to Yumoto. In May and June 
the foliage along this road is brightened by varieties of 
purple, red, and white azaleas. In October, the maples 
are gorgeous,—and at all times many of the back views 
from the ascent are magnificent. The Emperor spends a 
part of each hot season in a splendid villa, Tamozawa, 
which will be noticed a short distance beyond the Red 
Bridge, on the way to Uma-gaeshi. 

About m. beyond Uma-gaeshi (“ Horse turn back,” 
the old road being so steep that horses could not go 
beyond this place), two huge boulders with stone, monu¬ 
ments erected upon them, will be noticed. These rocks 
were washed down to their present position in the 
disastrous flood of 1902, and served to deflect the wild 
current which threatened to destroy the houses and 
villages below. The monuments were raised by the vil¬ 
lagers in gratitude. 

On the way up, the waterfalls, Hannya (left)—80 fit., 
and the Hoto (right)—60 ft., are seen slipping down on 
either side of the Ken-ga-mine (*' Sword Peak ”) ridge. 
Farther on, about % m. from Chuzenji, a short road (left) 
leads to Kegon Fall , a drop by this cataract of 330 ft. 
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of the waters of Lake Chuzenji. The fall is about 18 ft. 
wide. The descent is so sheer that the wind and the 
atmospheric conditions form a mist with dainty arrowhead 
or fish-scale effect over the leaping, roaring water, which 
drapes the fall in an ethereal grace, making it one of 
the most beautiful natural objects of the region. It was 
formerly a favorite place for romantic suicides; they were 
reduced in number, however, some time ago by the mere 
announcement on a board at the brink that the authorities 
would not give burial to the remains of the plungers. 
There is a tea-house near a vantage point for viewing 
the falls. A short path leads down past the tea-house 
to a better view of the fall and gorge. Wherever there is 
a fall or a good view in these mountains a tea-house is 
generally found close by. 

As this well-kept mountain road is being traversed it is interest¬ 
ing to know that about 1150 years ago a persistent Buddhist 
priest, Shodo Shonin (“ Shonin ”—a title of high ecclesiastical rank, 
like archbishop, or abbot), who lived in Nikko, strove for seven 
years to find a road to the top of Nantai-zan, the sacred moun¬ 
tain of his dreams. Two years were wasted in struggling up 
the wrong side, and five years were required before Shodo, the 
“ Pioneer of the Mountain,” emerged from a forest and discovered 
Lake Chuzenji, which he called “ The Mirror of the Gods.” His 

3 uest was ended, for the ascent of Nantai-zan was not very 
ifficult from this point,—and both the mountain and the lake 
were worthy of his worship. 

Lake Chuzenji —alt. 4,194 ft.—at the foot of Nantai-san, 
is a clear fresh-water lake, 20 m. in circumference, 8 m. 
from E. to W., 2)4 m. wide, of great depth (near Kozuke- 
jima island, 567 ft.). It is owned by the Imperial House¬ 
hold and is one of the most charming spots of the 
Japanese Highlands. Its Japanese name is Chuzenji-ko, 
also Setsu-ro-ko (“Clear snow-water lake”). Its great 
depth, together with the prevailing strong winds, prevent it 
from freezing. The forest growth reaches from the lake’s 
edge to the very stfcimits of the mountains, and the many 
indentations of the shore line add to the scenic beauty 
of the spot. 

Chuzenji, with a temperature rarely above 83° F., 
has become a summer retreat for some of the members of 
the foreign diplomatic corps : their plain, unpainted wooden 
cottages dot the shores of the lake. Twelve cottages are 
usually for hire during the summer season (¥350-600)— 
3 or 4 bedrooms, sitting, dining, servants’ room, and 
kitchen. Apply, Lakeside Hotel. Sailing on the lake is a 
favorite amusement and the small boats with their white 
sails add a pleasant feature to the landscape. 

_ Hotel : The Lakeside Hotel, situated just over the bridge, 
Ojiri-bashi, near the lake’s outlet—foreign-style—70 rooms- 
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American plan, ¥10 up, caters to foreign trade. In addi¬ 
tion, there are excellent Japanese inns available—(foreign 
meals to order) : Izumi-ya, Tsuru-ya, Ito-ya, Hashimoto- 
ya, Kome-ya, each accommodating about 100. Rates; 
lodging and 2 meals, ¥4-6. 

Chuzenji (“ Middle Zen Temple ”) derives its name from 
a temple thus called which was established by Shodo 
Shonin about 1125 years ago. After the Meiji Restoration 
(1868), the purifying process which eliminated the large 
admixture of foreign Buddhist practices extended to this 
temple, and its pure Buddhist name was changed to 
Chugu-shi (ShintS)—“ Middle Shinto Temple ”—and the 
name of the hamlet was changed to correspond with the 
new title,—but long known as Chuzenji, the old name is 
currently used; the new one only in official or formal 
writings. Futara-san Chugu-shi (popularly, Chuzenji 
Shrine, said to have been founded by Shodo Shonin), is a 
branch of the Futarasan-jinsha at Nikko. Like the parent 
shrine it is dedicated to the three deities, Onamuchi, 
Tagori-hime (his wife), and their son, Ajisuki-taka-hikone, 
the Three Original Gongen of Nikko. This shrine, facing 
the lake, above the Yumoto road, is the starting point of 
the trail to the summit of Nantai-san. A large bronze 
torii across the road marks the approach to the shrine. 
A series of stone steps leads to the Hai-den, or Oratory, 
roofed with copper tiles, its pillars and walls varnished 
with cinnabar. The Sei-den, or Main Shrine, is similarly 
roofed and varnished, and highly ornamented with painted 
carvings. The three front doors are lacquered black. The 
large cooking room and sheds attached to the temple are 
for the convenience of the swarm of pilgrims who attend 
the festivals in July and August. The huge iron kettles 
for cooking rice will be noted. 

The ascent of the penitential pilgifms to the shrine at 
the top of Nantai-san at midnight of Aug. 14, when the 
priests declare the trail open, is a sight worth going far to 
see. Clad in pure white, and carrying a pilgrim’s hat, staff, 
and lantern, this long, thin line of penitents with its dancing 
lights climbing heavenward, looks like a weird, ghostly 
procession and as the lights get farther and farther away, 
like a chain of fireflies. At sunrise on the 15th, the scene 
at the summit is one that will ever remain in memory, as 
the pilgrims, filled with emotion at the realization of their 
religious desires, greet the rising sun. 

The temple, Tachlkl-oo-Kwannon, at XJta-ga-hama . is %m. from 
the Lakeside Hotel, E. along the road to Ase-gata (also reached 
by boat). The road passes through a large growth of oak, maples, 
birches, etc. many of the trees being covered with saruogase (or 
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sagari-koke), a long trailing moss. At the Kwannon temple is 
the Kongo (diamond) spring of sparkling water. The principal 
image, Kwannon, black in color, was carved by Shodo Shonin, 
out of a big standing tree-trunk, 16 ft. high. After a lapse of 
about 1100 years it is in a good state of preservation—with the 
marks of the chisel still visible. A noted artisan, who not long 

ago repaired the image, said . “It is boldly but roughly 

executed—a hatchet having apparently been used instead of a 
chisel in carving the lower parts. Under this rough workmanship 
a certain grandeur and an impress of the exalted spirit of the 

? :reat priest are distinctly noticeable.” The Four Heavenly Kings 
Shitenno), on the right and left of the Kwannon, are attributed 
to the famous Vnkei. These images formerly stood in a temple 
on the W. side of the Chuzenji shrine. They were brought to 
their present location after being washed down by the memorable 
flood of 1902. A huge cleft down Nantal-san, W. along the 
Yumoto road, gives some idea of the power of the rushing waters, 
which swept everything before them. It is thought that the 
water from a cloud-burst descending upon an already surcharged 
natural reservoir on the mountain, broke all barriers, and started 
the devastating flood which now has become a part of the history 
of this section. 

Senju is a plain, W. side of the lake—where stands the Sen.}u- 
do, dedicated to Ser\jn (1000 handed) Kwannon. It is the 
sole remnant of the many temple buildings erected here by Shodo 
Shonin. 

The roads along the lake in either direction from the Lakeside 
Hotel afford pleasant strolls. It is 3 m. to Shobu-ga-hama, on 
the Yumoto road (right), along the foot of Nantai-san. From 
the road to the left, to Asegata, 3 m. via Uta-ga-hama, good 
views of Nantai-san, opposite, may be obtained. 

Boating: Sampans, motor-boats, and row-boats may be hired 
at the Lakeside Hotel for excursions on the lake. Morning hours 
are best, as the afternoons are usually cloudy. 


hrs. for the round trip, 
than from Nikko, which, 


Nantai-san is a cone of dark red lava, partly covered 
with trees. It is 10 m. to the summit (8,190 ft.) from 
Nikko: 8 m. from Chuzenji; 5 
over a more precipitous route 
however, requires 5 hrs. for the ascent, 4 for the descent. 
Guides are indispensable. It is the second loftiest of the 
Nikko mountains ( Oku-Shirane , 8,250 ft., is the highest). 

On the summit of Nantai-san is an extinct crater about 

* 

1,000 ft. in diameter. Many pilgrims annually visit the 
shrine on its peak, from where there are panoramic views, 
including symmetrical Mt. Fuji, lifting above the horizon. 


The AsMo Copper Mine, (2,170 ft.), is in a deep valley 4 m. 
8. of Asegata Pass (the pass itself i$ too steep for rickishas). 
This is the most productive copper mine in the Orient. It is 
owned by the Furukawa Mining Co.—which also owns other 
mines of copper, silver, lead, gold (in Korea), and coal. Permits 
to inspect this mine are issued by the Tokyo office of the com¬ 
pany and may be procured through the courtesy of the Japan 
Tourist Bureau. Discovered early in the 17th century the mine 
was worked by the Tokugawa Shogunate until its sale in 1871 
to the present owners. Copper from this mine was largely used 
in the construction of the Nikko and Shiba (Tokyo) temples. 
The mineral curios, iron pyrities, and other specimens on sale in 
Chuzenji come from the Ashio Mine. The company's copper 
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refinery at Kiyotakl, on the tram line to Umagaeshi, is about 
8 m. from the mine,—a cable-line runs between the two places. 

Leaving Cbuzenji for Yumoto. Shortly after passing 
Shobu-ga-hama , the Trout Hatchery of the Imperial 
Estate Bureau is noticed on the left of the road. The 
lakes and rivers of this region are stocked with Hokkaido 
salmon-trout, rainbow, brook, and other trout from the 
spawning beds and ponds of this hatchery,—contributions 
which help to maintain the reputation of these mountain 
waters for good fishing, to which reference is made farther 
on. 

Proceeding a short distance farther, one of the finest 
gems of these mountains, RyUzu-no-taki (“ Dragon’s Head 
Cascade”), bursts into view, roaring in a mad rush down 
a long incline. Seemingly angered at the thrust of the 
rocky obstructions, it darts wildly hither and yon seek¬ 
ing a way for its downward plunge. Lashing itself into 
white ribbons it later gathers into one furious stream and 
finally hurls its full force against a huge boulder at the 
foot which separates the water into two parts, from 
where it passes on between high rocky banks to feed Lake 
Chuzenji close by. 

From here the road winds upward to Set\fo-ga-bara (“ Plain 
of Battles ”)—a broad meadow (perhaps once a lake-bed) with 
the river Yugawa running along its W. border. No one knows 
why it is so called as no battle was ever fought there. The name 
is supposed to be a corruption of Sencho-ga-bara, or “ thousand- 
acre plain,” referring to its area. The natives, however, delight 
in explaining the mysterious origin of the name, narrating that 
in the dim ages the deities of Nantai-san battled with those of 
Shirane-san on this plain and to commemorate their decisive vic¬ 
tory, the former, on the fourth of February of each year, shoot 
an arrow against Shirane-san as a mark of their derision. In the 
middle of the plain the road divides at three larch trees ; the one 
on the right goes (8 m.) to the Nishizawa Gold Mine, not now 
in operation ; the left road leads to the Yudaki waterfall (which 
is seen ahead like a white scarf suspended in air), and to Yumoto. 

Fishing 

As intimated, the fishing in the lakes of this region : 
Yumoto , Suganuma, Karikomiko, Kirikomiko, Chuzenji , 
and in some of the streams connecting them, especially in 
the Yugawa (bet. Yumoto and Chuzenji), is among the 
best in Japan. Well stocked with salmon-trout, rainbow, 
and other trout from the hatchery at Shobu-ga-hama, 
most of these waters usually give good sport to anglers, 
—who return with well-filled creels after a day’s fishing. 
Besides trout ; carp, lamprey, and varieties of native fish 
are caught, 

The best season is from late April to September 1. 
The required license and fee may be secured at the hatch- 
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ery, the money being used toward its support, or this 
matter will be attended to by the hotel and inn keepers— 
from whom fishing tackle can be hired. Trout caught 
less than 6 in. in length must be returned to the water. 


License 

Yz day per day 

Chuzenji ...¥0.80.¥1.50 

Yumoto ... 1.50. 3.00 

Yugawa R. — . 2.50 


Boat (native boatman) 

Yz day per day 

¥3.50 ... ¥5.00 

Short trips between definite 
points—50 sen a person. 


YUMOTO 

a 

There are seven principal springs at Yumoto, all hydro¬ 
gen sulphide, with properties of benefit for the diseases 
listed on p. 36. All issue out of the ground without pump¬ 
ing, some in considerable volume. Besides these, several 
smaller springs running into the lake well out on the lower 
side of the road approaching the hamlet, their strong 
sulphur fumes making their presence evident, and some 
bubble to the surface from the lake bed, sending aloft the 
vapor which forms a pretty feature in the landscape. As 
a type of the rest, Ara-yu (“ Forceful Hot Spring - temp. 
69° C.—156.2° F., corresponds approximately in its com¬ 
position to a solution containing in 1 kilogram (1,000 


grams) : 

Grams 

Sodium chloride. 0.1160 

Potassium sulphate . 0.0429 

Sodium sulphate . 0.0302 

Sodium carbonate. 0.1111 

Calcium sulphate . * . 0.6552 

Magnesium carbonate. 0.0317 

Ferric oxide and alumina . 0.0058 

Silica . 0.1653 


1.1582 

Carbon dioxide (free and in bicarbo¬ 
nates) . 0.1749 

Free hydrogen sulphide . 0.0289 


1.3620 

Besides these, a small quantity of phosphoric acid, 
and traces of iodine and organic substances. Radio-activity 
0.88 Mache’s unit. Tsuru-no-yu spring has 2.08 Mache’s 
units. Most of the springs are colorless : a few are milky. 

Seven public baths, together with the baths at the 
hotel and at the inns, provide bathing facilities for the 
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normal population (50) of the hamlet, and its average of 
3,000 visitors annually. At one of the upper springs is a 
bath-house with the sign : " Lad id a Hath. Gentlemen not 
admitted.” On the front is a painted notice: ".Vo one 
is allowed to see the inside of this hath room.” On the 
back is another notice: " No foregner is allowed to see 
the inside.” Terse and sufficient commentaries on the 
manners of many a visitor in a foreign countrt*. 

Hotel: The Nnnma (English-spoken), besides its 15 for¬ 
eign-style rooms, has two Japanese sections, which arc some¬ 
times equipped with foreign furniture, to care for the 
overflow. Foreign food served (good). A fairly comfor¬ 
table hotel, though visitors are advised to insist upon 
proper service. Three private baths (free), supplied with 
a mixture of water from the Ara-yu (analysis above) and 
the Susn-no-yu (*' Bamboo Grass ”) springs. Acetylene 
light. The hotel’s situation commands a splendid view of 
the lake and timbered mountains. Two daily mail de¬ 
liveries from Nikko. Rates: ¥3.50-10. Japanese sections, 
30-rooms, Y4-5, lodging. 2 meals; tiffin, ¥1.50-2.50. 
Apart from this hotel, the Ita-ya, ¥4-5, is the best of the 
4- inns. Foreign meals to order. All have baths—not 
private. Average number of foreign visitors, 300 annually. 

Yumoto. alt. 5,088 ft., is on Lake Yumoto (also called 
Yu-no-umi—“ Hot-Water Lake ") which is a part of the 
Imperial Household Estate. It receives its waters from 
the Shirune-suwu, the Konscl-zawa, and several other small 
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streams, besides the hot springs. It is 1 m. long, '/$ m. 
wide, and is surrounded by mountains, except on the S., 
the outlet of the lake. A thick forest growth of firs, larches, 
and other trees cover the mountain sides around the lake 
—and an especially majestic growth of conifers on a small 
peninsula, Usagi-jima, jutting out close to the main road, 
always holds attention. The lake is very similar to those 
silent sheets of water of bewitching beauty found in the 
mountain recesses of the United States and Canada,—a 
canoe paddled by a brawny Indian is all that is required 
to send the imagination back to the early days of the 
American continent. 

In the fall, this perfect mirror of water within its rim 
of blazing autumnal foliage is the most superb sight of 
this whole region. Lordly Mt. Shirane, once an active 
volcano, dominates the near-by mountains. 

Like Shirane, near Kusatsu, its name Shira-minc 
(“ White Peak ”) is derived from the color of the lava near 
the summit. Its nearest peak, Mac (front) -Shirane, towers 
directly above the spa; its farther peak, Oku-Shirane (8,250 
ft.), the highest of the Nikko mts. (not visible from the 
lake), is seen upon approaching the resort. It is 8 m. from 
Yumoto to the summit, over a rough road—guide neces¬ 
sary. The round trip takes 8 hrs.—5 for the ascent, 3 for 
the descent. Botanists are attracted by the great variety 
of alpine plants on the mountain. 

Yumoto is an ideal, quiet summer resort, with pure, 
bracing air. Roughly, 900 ft. above Chuzenji, 3,060 ft. 
above Shin-Kyo , also known as Mihashi (The Sacred 
Bridge), Nikko, it is cool in summer, 82° F. being a high 
register. The lake furnishes good fishing and boating, and 
several places of interest in the neighborhood offer op¬ 
portunities for outings. 

It was not until 1870 that women were allowed to 
go to Yumoto, which was considered a sacred place, under 
protection of the god of Nantai-san (“ Male Body Mt.”), 
and as women were not permitted to ascend this sacred 
mountain, similar to the rule once established for Mt. 
Fuji, this whole section was prohibited territory : Misawa, 
a hamlet 7 m. from Nikko, where there is a Jizo temple, 
also known as Nyonin-do , or “ Women’s Hall,” was the 
limit for women’s advance: the idea being that women 
were not pure enough to visit these sacred mountains and 

places. 

PLACES OP INTEREST 

Stone Monument to Snakes. On the left side of the road ap¬ 
proaching the village—a few yards beyond the springs on the 
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lake shore—is a monument to snakes, erected by a priest about 
50 years ago. At that time snakes infested the mountains, to 
the terror of the people—who besought the aid of the priest, who 
prayed day and night for the departure or conversion of the 
snakes. His prayers prevailed, for since that time the snakes have 
been few and harmless, it is said. 

Yu-dakl (“Hot Waterfall")—the outlet of the lake, % m.S. of 
the resort. This is the largest and by many thought to be the 
most beautiful fall in the Nikko mts. Its waters roll down an 
inclined mass of rock 270 ft. to the river below. First a short 
leap to a large flat rock, then a long, graceful reach on a slope 
of about 60° to the foot, the whole appearing like a tremendous 
fall of lace, the restless white water spurting up in a net of spray 
with lacey patterns formed by the worn projections of rock. It 
is a picturesque fall whether viewed from the top or the bottom. 
A path leads down to the foot, where there is a tea-house. The 
charming beauty of the cataract seen from below, gliding down 
a chute about 50 ft. wide, in contrast with the green foliage of 
a tree and the shrubbery perched on a patch of rock in the middle 
of the fall, at the foot, is entrancing. 

Lake Suganuma (owned by the Agricultural & Commercial 
Dept.), 6 m. N-W., up a mt. road, is stocked by private enterprise 
with salmon-trout, noted for their size. The Ashing fee can be 
paid at the Tokyo Club, Tokyo (Mr. Chigira), or can be paid at 
the lake. On the way the road crosses Konsei-toge (pass)—6,702 
ft., from where there is a splendid view of Yumoto Lake far below, 
and of Nantai-san rising grandly in the distance. 

Kirikoml and Karlkoml Lakes, (5,600 ft.), owned by the Im¬ 
perial Household, 3 m. N. of Yumoto, 4% hrs. for leisurely round 
trip, over a fair mountain path, make good picnic points. Fish¬ 
ing is not very good,—salmon-trout. No fee. These beautiful, dark- 
green lakes, connected by a neck of water, lie in a deep hollow. 
Karikomi, the flrst reached, is the larger of the two. 

Yumoto to Ikao (52 m.)—a 2 days’ journey. The flrst stage is 
made on horseback, 15^ m. to Higashiogawa (Japanese inn), 
through thickly wooded forests—first crossing the Konsei_Pass and 
skirting the three lakes ; Suganuma, Marunuma, and Ojirinuma. 
Second stage, Higashiogawa to Okkai, 8% m. : thence to Numata 
by basha, and by electric tram to Shibukawa, whence electric ear 
is available to Ikao. (See p. 137). On the way, % m. S. of 
Ohara, beyond Okkai, through a beautiful wood, is Olgaml, a 
resort with two hot sulphur springs. The Oigami Hotel (new)— 
36 rooms—caters to foreigners. 

SHIOBARA 

(“ Salt Plain "—or “ Moor") 

A district popular both for Its hot springs and for Its brilliant 
autumn foliage—called the Koyo {lit.: “ Crimson Leaf")—the 
Japanese name for autumn tints In general. In full display here In 
November, lasting about three weeks. 

Shiobara, within easy reach of Tokyo, is the covering 
name of a large district which is divided into four parts: 
two of these districts, Shimo Shiobara and Yumoto Shio¬ 
bara, in an area of about 7 m. long by 8 m. wide, N-W. 
of the railway, contain hot springs, known since the 9th 
century, that are magnets for thousands of people. The 
total number of visitors in 1920, according to the records 
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of the town office, was about 4-9,000,—a tourist business 
which supports a score or more of large inns. The hot 
spring district is often called “ The Hakone of the North,” 
and to this noted region there is some resemblance, which 
begins were the road first rises from the level plain at 
Sbirahaae-zaka (" White Feather Slope ”) at the foot of 
the mountains. But while the literal meaning of Shiobara 
is “ Salt Plain," the district itself is anything but a plain, 
unless the plain of aneient times is now upended into the 
craggy mountain ridges one sees everywhere. 

P. 0. Address: Shiobara-mura, Shioya-gun, Tochigi ken. 

Railway: Tolioku Line (Ueno, Tokyo) to Nishl-nasuno, 
92.1 in. <4# hr*.)—2nd cl., Y4-.42. 

Electric tram—and beyond: Nisbi-nnsuno to tram 
terminus, Shin-shtobnra, 8.2 m., 2nd cl., ¥1.23. Then 
basha (85 sen) or riekisha (¥1.30), 6 in., to Rhiognmn, 
about the middle point of the group. The road, running 
through most of the principal spring resorts from the 
tram terminus to J'urumachi, is good. Basha and riekisha 

available through¬ 
out. Kates arc 
not given here 
because there are 
so many combina¬ 
tions, but rates 
are reasonable. 

Molor car: A7- 
s hi-nasu no to 
Furumachi (13j£ 
m.), private car, 
¥15-4- pass. Runs 
as a bus only when 
all seats are sold. 
At Shiognnia, pas¬ 
sengers by motor 
or basha, bound 
for Shio - no -yu, 
alight, cross the 
wooden bridge, 
and reach the re¬ 
sort (1 m.) by 
riekisha (70 sen), 
or on foot. 

In the resorts 
of this district 
there arc 26 hot 
springs of various 
kinds—and 2 5 
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public baths—and no mosquitos. The benefits to be derived 
from the kinds of springs named will be found under their 
respective headings in Chapter. VI— Classification. 

Fukuwata, Mo men, and I'urumachi arc the most 
thriving places, followed by Hatuori, Shio-noyu, Oami, 
Shiognma, Sumaki, Arnyu, and Motoyu, in the order 
given. The last five are mere hamlets. These resorts, 
not far upart, are all situated along the banks of the 
Hdki-gawa (“ Broom-stick River ”) and its tributaries, 
which drain this section through deep, picturesque ravines, 
much like those through which runs the Haya-knwa, in 
Hakonc. The elevation of this section makes it a delight¬ 
fully cool retreat in summer. The inn tariff throughout 
the district for lodging and two meals is from ¥1.50 to 
¥5 a day, depending upon the accommodations furnished. 
Where foreign food is ordered it is always advisable to 
ascertain prices in advance. The Yonc-ya, at Furu-maehi, 
with its new bath-house, swimming-pool, and private 
baths, and the I'ukuwata inns, with private baths, arc 
probably the best lor foreigners. 

Proceeding from the tram terminus, the natural 
beauty of Shiobara 
may be said to begin 
at Mikaeri-bashi, a 120 
ft. bridge spanning the 
stream and the water¬ 
fall of the some name: 
the latter, cascading in 
a white screen, is best 
seen from a large rock 
just beyond the bridge. 

A short distance farther 
is the first of the hot 
springs: 

Oami (Inn, Oami, 

25 rooms, no private 
baths)—3 m. from the 
tram—where two saline 
biller springs issue from 
among the rocks on 
the N. bank of the Ho- 
ki-gawa. 

The principal lifbli 
near this place arc falls, 
rocks, etc. Alona the river, 
just above Oami, I* Chlgo- 
ga-fuchl —a supposed hot- 
tomlcss pool Ailed to the 
brim with whirling water, 
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—two kettle shaped rocks standing in the center. A tragic story 
is told in connection with this pool. An abbot, a noble, expecting 
to make a long stay at Shiobara, brought a boy to wait upon 
him. Then another boy cam^; younger and handsomer, whom 
the abbot seemed to love more. The first boy, grieving over the 
changed situation, finally ended his life by throwing himself into 
this pool. 

Proceeding farther, the road 'runs through the Hakuundo, a 
rock tunnel 102 ft. long, 12 ft. high, 15 ft. wide, which was bored 
in 1884, when this excellent road was constructed. Just beyond 
the tunnel, on the right, are some basaltic rocks called Zaimoku- 
iwa : square, timber-like columns about 3X6 in., in close array— 
much like those in Fingal’s Cave, Scotland. 

Fukuwata (alt. 1,150 ft.) is the next spa reached, 
loos : Masu-ya, 45 rooms; Izumi-ya , 41 rooms. Each 
has two private baths supplied with very hot water 
from the Shiogama common salt springs, farther up the 
road, along which the large hollowed tree conduits 
conveying this water will be noticed. There are four 
other large inns, no private baths. The Imperial Villa 
compound, passed just before reaching this spa, contains 
some springs, the water from which is bottled and sent 
to the Imperial Palace, Tokyo. 

A number of the common salt springs are scattered 
along the banks of the H5ki-gawa—all with public baths. 
One, the Komochi-yu (“Give Birth Spring”), containing 
a rock with alleged powers, is famous for its efficacy and 
is much visited by sterile women. A sheaf of letters sent 
the innkeepers from grateful mothers in all parts of 
Japan seem to attest its virtues. This reputation also 
attaches to the “ Rock Spring ” at Shio-no-yu, and to 
other springs in Northern Japan, notably to those at Goshiki 
and Shin-Goshiki, and to a spring at Yoshina, Izu Penin¬ 
sula. Another curious spring at Fukuwata is the Awa- 
no-yu , where, upon immersion, the body becomes coated 
with minute bubbles, due to the content of carbonic acid 
gas in the water. In this bath-house is a slanting rock, 
called the “ Stomach Rock,” worn smooth by the in¬ 
numerable human bodies that have sought its agreeable 
heat and healing properties for stomach troubles. The 
Hadaka-no-yu, with 5.76 Mache’s units, has the greatest 
radio-activity. 

Among the principal interesting places near this spa is Fuku¬ 
wata Park, on the opposite side of the river, reached by the bridge 
farther up the road. The huge, sheer rock facing the road is 
called Tenjfu-lwa (“Hobgoblin Rock")—from Tengu , the long- 
nosed goblin. A path leads to the top. At its upper base is a 
stone slab suitably inscribed in grateful memory of the late Vis¬ 
count Mishima Tsityo, governor of Tochigi , a vigorous advocate 
of good roads, through whose efforts was constructed the high¬ 
way to these resorts. Just below the bridge is the Nodachhlwa 
(“Solitary-Field Rock"), a large, flat boulder in the river, 20 ft^ 
high. It is said that the headquarters of Camo XJjisato, daimyo 
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of Aizu District, were on this rock during one of his campaigns 
against Hideyosbi. Just above the bridge are some oddly shaped 
grayish-white rocks, Nanatsu-iwa (“7 Rocks”) and Byobu-iwa 
(“Screen Rocks ")—some erect, some flat; the swift water tum¬ 
bling and breaking against them in white foam. Mountain climbers 
will be rewarded by a panorama of the region from Toriido- 
yama, S-W. of Fukuwata, or from Vra-yama, N. of Oatni, about 
1 m. to the top. It is a short walk up the road from Fukuwata 
to: 

Shiogama —no inns—where there are two common 
salt springs, one on each side of the river. Shiogama , 
meaning “ Salt Kettle,” gets its name from the industry 
carried on there in feudal days when the authorities 
stipulated that salt be paid for taxes. This gave the 
name “ Salt Moor ” to the whole Shiobara district. A 
bridge, Shiowaki-bashi (“Salt gushes out”), crosses the 
river here. The spring in the bath-house under the bridge 
is the original “ Salt Kettle.” 

The stone monument near the Shiogama end of the bridge 
was erected to Takao, a beautiful and famous courtesan of the 
old days, who was born in this hamlet. Many stories are told 
about her brilliant career in Tokyo,—and her end. One relates 
that she became the concubine of the Daimyo of Date, and was 
taken to Sendai, where she died. Across the bridge and along 
the right hand road it is a short walk to Tama-dare-no-se 
(“Jewel-dropping Shallows”), a pretty cascade. The clear 
stream, about 30 ft. wide and about ankle depth, running on the 
smooth surface of its rocky bed, looks like a crystal screen. At its 
foot is the Iiako-fuchi , or “ Box Pool "—about 12 ft. long, a 
few feet wide, and about 30 ft. deep, so named from its shape. 
It is also called Kotaro-fucbi, from the belief that “ once upon a 
time ” a samurai of local fame, after his defeat in a nameless battle, 
drowned himself in the pool. Down the stream from this point are 
the waterfalls Chichi, Haha, and Kyodai (“ Father,” “Mother,” 
and “ Brethren ”)—the last is a triple fall, hence the name. The 
“ Mother ” (middle) fall runs over a dam and is used for genera¬ 
ting electric power. The Kyodai, falling through a narrow gorge 
shaded by cryptomerias, is an entrancing spot. Telephone and 
telegraph facilities are available at the Shiogama post-office. 
Upon returning do not cross the bridge, but continue up the road 
1 xn. to: 


Shlo-no-yu (“ Salt Hot-Spring ”) on the Kanomata- 
gawa (alt. 1,600 ft.). Inns: Mydga-ya , 58 rooms; Tama- 
ya , 45 ; Kashiwa-ya , 36—each with one private bath. The 
large monument, left, on the road just before reaching the 
spa, was erected by the Shiono-yu innkeepers in memory 
of Okane San, the woman who discovered the springs, 
made the road, and built the My5ga-ya, the first inn 
established at Shio-no-yu, 

Close to the swift current of the river are three com¬ 
mon salt springs : the water of one, across the river, is 
raised by a waterwheel and conveyed into bath tanks cut 
in the solid rock on the opposite side. The “ Rock 
Spring,” welling out of a natural cave, has a temperature 
of 73° C.—131.4° F. 
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In a distance of about 2 % m. up the river and its branch are 
some splendid waterfalls : Hoko-no-taki, Hekircki-no-taki, Sorca - 
no-taki, Yuhi-daki, and Raitei-no-taki: the last, 150 ft. high, 
200 ft. wide, is especially striking. These 5 are among the best 
of Shiobara’s 70 falls and cascades. 


Hataori is about m. W. of Shiogama, along the 
main road. Ions: Seikin-rd, 15 rooms; Kami-ya, 20; 
Yamato-ya , 12 ; Nushi-ya, 9. The spa contains five springs, 

all alkaline miniated. 


The cascade seen across the river is called Yoshii-dakl, after 
the late Count Yoshii, who furthered the interests of the place. 
On the mountain slopes above the fall are a number of summer 
cottages. The pool, Fumon-ga-fuchl, is so named because tradi¬ 
tion relates that the priest Fumon, believed to have been a 
brother of Takao (p. 237), was drowned in this pool. His 
large painting of the death of the Buddha, Shaka, is kept at the 
Myoun-ji temple, Monzen. 


Monzen— x /z m. W. of Hataori—the most thriving 
village in Shiobara, contains the Town office, post-office, 
etc. Inns ; Miyata-ya, 30 rooms; Matsumoto-ya, 12. It 
possesses two common salt springs, and the Hana-no-yu, 

earth-miniated alkaline. 

Monzen (“Fronting the gate”) is so named from the 
Buddhist temple there, Myoun-ji, the oldest and largest 
temple in Shiobara, said to have been founded by Myoun- 
ni, aunt of Shigemori, eldest son of Kiyomori. The foun¬ 
der’s tomb is on the premises. In the temple is a long 
over-dress used by Takao, previously mentioned. 

Sumakl—a favorite walk, about x /z m. W. of Monzen 
and Hataori—alt., 1,580 ft., has a simple thermal spring. 
Inn : Sumaki, 36 rooms. The bath-house there is equipped 
with waterfalls which afford massage for the bathers. 
The hot pond, Man-nin-buro (“ 10,000 persons’ bath-tub ”), 
is about x /$ m. from Sumaki. 

Furumachi (“ Old Town ”), on the opposite bank of 
the Hoki-gawa from Monzen—across the iron bridge, 
Hdrai-bashi —is really a continuation of Monzen. Inns : 
Yone-ya , 28 rooms (p. 235); Fusen-ro , 26; and two 
others. The four springs are alkaline. The Gosbo-no-yu , 
as a type, contains in 1 kilogram (1,000 grams) of the 
water: 


Grams 

Sodium chloride. 0.2664 

Potassium sulphate . 0.1037 

Sodium sulphate. 0.0167 

Sodium carbonate.■.. 0.4977 

Calcium carbonate. 0.1023 

Magnesium carbonate. 0.0466 

Ferrous carbonate... 0.0003 
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Alumina. 0.0006 

Silica . 0.1778 

1.2021 

Carbon dioxide (free and in form 
of bicarbonate) . 0.4080 


1.6101 

Besides these, traces of lithium, strontium, manganese, 
bromine, iodine, and nitric, phosphoric, and boric acids, 
and organic substances. 

The interesting sights near by are the Senshin-no-taki, a pic¬ 
turesque waterfall just below the spa, and the Genzan-kutsu, 
farther up the road near the Hachiman shrine. This is a stalac¬ 
tite cave made by erosive action. It is 16 ft. high, 28 ft. wide. 
Once very long, it is now possible to walk only 180 ft. in it to 
the walls broken down by earthquakes in ancient days. It is 
said that Aritsuna, grandson of Genzammi Yorimasa, concealed 
himself in this cave. 

Sakasa-sugl. Two cryptomerias growing in the grounds of the 
Hachiman shrine, which was built by Minamoto Aritsuna, above 
mentioned, in the 12th century. One of the trees is 32 ft. and the 
other 28 ft. in circumference. Their special feature of interest is 
that all the branches and leaves grow bending downward, hence 
the name Sakasa (upside down)— sugi (cryptomeria). Beyond 
the shrine, the large mill on the far side of the Hachiman-bashi 
bridge is the Nihon Acetic Acid Co.'s plant, where acetic acid is 
extracted from timber brought down from the mountains of 
Shiobara. About %_m. beyond this bridge, at the junction of the 
Tsurusawa and Shoji-gawa streams, is a small hill known as 
Konoha-ishi, where leaves,_fish, and insects are found fossilized. 
There are no fish in the Shoji :_they come up stream as far as the 
Hachiman-bashi, where the Shoji and Hoki join—and no farther. 

Ara-yu (“ New Hot-Water ”) the highest of the spas, 
has four sulphur springs. It is rather difficult of access, 
being situated about 5 m. S-W. of Furu-machi—but the 
Uwa-Fuji-ya , 23 rooms, and 4 other inns, largely for peo¬ 
ple who cook their own food, attest to the business done. 
The road past the Hachiman Shrine, leading through the 
Forest Reserve, and beside two ponds farther along, is 
perhaps as good as any. 

Moto-yu —formerly Furu-Yumoto, on the upper waters 
of the H5ki-gawa, is still farther in the hills, about 
2.10 m. from Ara-yu, over a mountainous road—9 m. 
from Furumachi. This, the pioneer resort of Shiobara, 
once had many springs, over 80 houses, and a large tem¬ 
ple, but all were destroyed by earthquake in 1659. Now 
there is one inn, and one muriated alkaline spring, the Kaji- 
xvara-yu, named from a retainer of Yoritomo, said to have 
bathed in it while hunting here with his master. About 
l /$ m. down the river is the Nana-taki (“ 7 waterfalls ”). 

Local Specialties of Shiobara: Kuri-yokan , bean paste 
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containing chestnuts; small articles of turned wooden- 
ware. 

Shiobara scenes and incidents are written about in the 
popular novel Konjiki Yasha (“The Gold Demon”), by 
Ozaki Koyo (English translation by A. and M. Lloyd, 
pub., the Seibundo, Tokyo, 1917). Descriptive matter of 
the scenery of Shiobara, taken from this novel, has been 
incorporated, because of its style, into text-book readers 
of the Middle School course. 




A district within easy distance of Tokyo it* which certain hot 
springs deserve to be better known by foreigners—on their merits : 
especially those of Yumoto—a second Kusatsu. 



The Nasi; District. 


P. 0. Address: Nasu-mura, Nasu-gvn, Tochigj-ken. 
.Railway: Tohoku Line (Ueno, Tokyo) to Kuroiso, 99.2 
m., 4# hrs., 2nd cl., ¥4.70. 

Motor car: Kuroiso to Yumoto —10# m., private car, 
¥15 ; motorbus, ¥2.50 (40 min.) ; basha, ¥1.50 (5 hrs.) ; 
rickisha, ¥2 (5 hrs.). Coolies may be hired to carry 
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baggage to the springs beyond Yumoto, nil of which are 
reached on foot, or by kago from the latter place. Oc¬ 
casionally horses are available. Yumoto can also be reached 
on foot from the Tohoku Line station, Kurodahnra, 8}-£ m. 

Besides Yumoto, the largest and principal spa, there 
are eight spring resorts, some of them known, it is said, 
since the 6tli century: Henten, Oman, Sandogoyn, Yaw at a, 
Kitayu, Takao, Itamuro, and limori (recently discovered), 
—all situated near the base or on the slopes of the volcano, 
Nasu-dnke. The benefits to lie derived from the different 
classes of springs named arc given in Chapter VI, Classifi¬ 
cation. 

Yumoto 

Yumoto, on the Yugawa— alt. 3,000 ft.—population, 
GOO (in whole district, probably about 700). Annual 
visitors, about 80,000—average stay, 2 weeks. 


Ian* Room* 

. Matsukawu-ya.-. 182 

Komatsu-ya . 231 


and 7 others. Several plans of rates are in 
vogue. The best for foreigners is to engage a room, ¥3-5, 
and order food,—or carry supplies and cook their own 
meals. There is a rate, ¥2.50— 4, for 2 meals and lodging 
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—but when the inns are crowded, innkeepers reserve the 
right to put other guests in the room. The above applies 
to some extent to all inns of this district—though the rates 
are lower outside of Yumoto. The majority of guests 
do their own cooking. 

There are sulphide springs in Yumoto. The principal 
one, Shika-no-yu (“ Deer Spring ”)— acid hydrogen sulphide 
vitriol —corresponds appoximately in its composition to a 
solution containing in 1 kilogram (1,000 grams), as deter¬ 
mined by the Tokyo Imperial Hygienic Laboratory : 


Grams 

Potassium sulphate . 0.0158 

Sodium sulphate. 0.1133 

Calcium sulphate . 0.2072 

Magnesium sulphate... 0.3045 

Ferrous sulphate. 0.0595 

Aluminum sulphate . 0.3209 

Free hydrochloric acid. 0.2140 

Free sulphuric acid. 0.5609 

Silicic acid (meta). 0.2530 

2.0491 

Free hydrogen sulphide . 0.0240 


2.0731 

# 

Besides these, traces of hydrophosphate ion, and organic 
substances. Temperature, 74.5° C.—166.1° F. Radio-activ¬ 
ity, 0.41 Mache’s unit. The baths at the inns named above 
are supplied with water from this spring. The Matsu- 
kawa-ya is the only inn with private bath. The spring 
derives its name, it is said, from the legend that during 
the reign of Emperor Jomei (629-41), a samurai named 
Kano Yukihiro , noted for his shooting, wounded a deer 
with an arrow. Running through the bushes on the deer’s 
trail he passed by this hot spring. A story is told that 
Karlsruhe, one of the noted German springs, was also 
found in about this same way. 

An epitome of the qualities of this spring,—in many 
respects similar to the Kusatsu springs—is given in a 
recent monograph, New Discovery of Arsenic Hydrogen 
Spring, published by Mr. Hanjiro Nakajima, Tokyo, who, 
for more than 20 years, has been principal of primary 
schools in Tokyo. Several years ago this gentleman suffered 
from a brain disorder, which was cured by the water of 
this spring. His curiosity being aroused, he made a 
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scientific study of the spring, spending an entire winter at 
Yumoto for this purpose. In this investigation he was 
assisted by Mr. Keizo Yokota, chief pharmaceutist of the 
Government Railway Hospital, Tokyo, and by Prof. T. 
Kosugi, Keio University, Tokyo. 

The following are condensed extracts from the above 
book. Mr. Yokota found that the vapor that is emitted 
constantly in a white mist from the surface of the spring, 
with a strong smell of sulphuretted hydrogen, has a 
temperature of about 75° C.—167° F., and contains sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen, 5.5 %, sulphuric acid gas, 3.2%, arsenic 
hydrogen, a trace. He infers that bathers breathe in a 
little of the last chemical, but as the spring contains an 
abundance of sulphuric acid, the combination of these two 
medicinal elements in their effect on the human body is 
the reason for the special benefit of this spring for venereal 
diseases, small pox, and all skin diseases,—a reputation 
it has maintained for hundreds of years. 

Mr. Nakajima states that the time required to effect 
a cure is from three weeks to two or three months, de¬ 
pending upon the patient’s state of health and kind of 
disease. He remarks that many people have been cured 
in from ten days to two weeks,—and he recommends that 
in the first week the bath should be taken 3 to 5 times a 
day, gradually increasing to 8 to 10 times a day—which 
is the maximum. Before entering the bath 300 or more 
ladles of water should be poured over the head. He says 
that if the nose runs this treatment is then producing the 
desired effect; and besides protecting the bather from 
vertigo, it is the secret of conquering one’s disease. Prof. 
Kosugi states that this ladling must be done cautiously— 
depending upon the vigor of the patient. Weak people 
cannot stand 300 douches, and he observes further that 
the motion required in the action of pouring the hot water 
over the head increases the circulation of the blood and 
the patient breathes the combination of the sulphuric acid 
and the infinitesimal arsenic hydrogen gases released in 
the process. 

It is advisable, Mr. Nakajima says, to bathe in water 
at 122° F., if possible—immersing up to the neck—staying 
in from two to three minutes. This resembles the well- 
known “ Time-bath ” at Kusatsu. At Nasu, this bath is 
called Kazoc-yu, or “ Numbering Bath ”—that is to say: 
bathers count one, two, three, and so on, until, after 
becoming more accustomed to the heat of the water, they 
count up to 1,800. These methods are practiced to en¬ 
courage people to bathe for a certain length of time in 
water of a most uncomfortably high temperature. 
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Blistering 

At the end of a week, after bathing 10 times a day, 
blisters arc usually formed. The subject matter under 
the above heading, p. 162 , Kusatsu, applies to the 
blisters acquired in the action of this water. Patients should 
not become discouraged, Mr. Nakajima says, and if they 
have been bathing in the inn baths, they should change 
to the source of the Shika-noyu or Moto-yu springs for 
more effective results—until the blisters disappear, leaving 
their sites a glossy, light-purple color. The complexion 
then become* brighter—and the j>ntient feels full of vigor 
—and at this stage baths arc generally taken in the 
Kiraktt-yu spring, Yumoto. or the spring at IScnten , 
both containing iron, and both are named Neoshi-yu 
<" Mending Spring"). The former, temp. 28° C.—82.4° 
F.. is heated for the bath. It is a great trial to bear the 
pain and itching of the blisters. Many jieople give up in 
despair and stop the blistering too early, which some¬ 
times causes illness,—but persistency secures results, as 
many can attest, says Mr. Nakajima. 

The following is a list of the Arsenic Hot Springs of 
the principal countries: 

Baden-Baden (Germany) Vichy (France) 

Bilin-Bohemia La Boburboule „ 

Ocynhausen „ Bussang „ 

Nauheim „ Rohitsch (Austria) 

Kudowa ,, Lcvico „ 

Sodcn-Taunus „ Val Sincstra (Switzerland) 

Nasu—Yumoto (Japan) 

The most interesting 
sight near Yumoto is the 
Sessho-seki, or " Death- 
Stone," on the upper 
course of the Yugawa 
stream, about '/ A m. from 
the Onsen jinja (temple), 
passed on the way. Poi¬ 
sonous gases arise from 
the ground close to the 
stone, which is about 
ft. in circumference, G ft. 
high. There is a record of 
two men and one woman 
who were looking at this stone, suddenly being overcome 
by the fumes: the men died, the woman finally recovered. 
Tablets to the dead men may l>c seen in a fenced space 
below the " Death-Stone ” where a stone slab is inscribed 
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with the following verse by the celebrated poet, Basho , 
(freely translated): “ Nothing but misty clouds dare pass 

over the desolate Death-Stone.”* The stone is on a 
barren hillside called Sai-no-kawara , (“ Hell’s River-bed”), 
where the gases have killed all vegetation. 

Connected with this stone is a famousand weird legend which 
has been dramatized in one of th« No, or Lyric Dramas, of 
medieval Japanese literature. As told in the drama, the story 
runs that a Buddhist priest, named Gennb, in the course of a 
journey, stopped to rest at this rock. A spirit at once appeared 
and warned him that he was risking his life, because not only 
men but even birds and insects perished if they but touched the 
rock. The spirit and the chorus then relate to him in verse that 
the Emperor Konoe (1142-1155) was enamored with a beautiful 
and accomplished girl named Tamamo. One night, when all the 
lights were extinguished, it was noticed that the body of the 
girl shed a supernatural light, and the Emperor became suddenly 
ill. The court magician traced the illness to Tamamo’s un¬ 
canny light and by prayer forced the woman to reveal her true 
identity—that of a vile witch, the “ nine-tailed " fox. She was 
driven from the palace and flew away through the air to the Nasu 
moor, where she resumed her original shape of a fox, and soon 
was hunted out and killed. It then turned itself into the “ Death- 
Stone.” After learning its story the priest exorcised the rock and 
the stone split asunder. That night a woman appeared to the 
priest and thanked him. 

Onsen-JinJa (mentioned above)._It was to this small shrine, 
dedicated to the “ Healing Gods "—Oanamuchi and Sukunahikona 
—that Nasuno Yoichi prayed when he was singled out by Yoshi- 
tsune to “ shoot the fan,” a spectacular episode in the war be¬ 
tween the Minamoto and Taira clans. This is the story : 

****** 


It was sunset off the Shikoku coast: there had been no 
contest that day between the opposing forces; when in the offing 
a decorated boat appeared, approaching the breakers until within 
80 or 90 yards of the shore, when it suddenly turned. The 
Minamoto force looked on wonderingly. A beautiful court lady 
of eighteen or nineteen, dressed in a crimson skirt and robes of 
the white and green of willow leaves, tauntingly held out a scarlet 
fan, on which, when unfolded, appeared a golden sun. Fastening 
the fan on a pole at the bow, she pointed to it. 

Voshitsune, turning to Goto, one of his samurai, asked : 
“What meaneth that ?” “It is a target for us, my lord, but 
perchance they plan that if thou comest within range to look at 
the woman, their bowmen may aim at thy person. W r ouldst 
thou, my lord, have it shot ? ” 

“ Who is my best marksman ? " asked Yoshitsune. “ Among 
the many, one, Yoichi Munetaka, son of Nasu-no Suketaka of 


* These are the words on the 
stone slab. 


Tobu 

mono 

wn 

(Flying) 

(things) 


Kumo 

bakari 

nari 

(Cloud) 

(only) 

(is) 

Is hi 

no 


(Stone) 


(over) 
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short verse, being made of 17 
syllables. The uta, consisting of 
31 syllables, is the classical poem 
in which colloquial words are 
not used as in the hokku —which 
is more plebian, but into which, 
in a master’s hand, much 
thought and sentiment can be 
compressed. 
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Shimotsuke, though short of stature, is the most skilled." Yoshi- 
tsune asked proofs of this. "In sooth, my lord, when we shoot 
flying birds for trial, Yoiehi fails not to hit two in every three." 

Into the leader’s presence was summoned Yoiehi—a mere lad 
of twenty. His garments were of gold brocade figured in brown. 
He wore armor with grass-green lacings ; his sword in its scab¬ 
bard of spotted fur was at his side; he carried a quiver_ of 24 
arrows, with one large humming arrow, and a Shigeto bow 
under his arm. His helmet was thrown back, held by cords to 
his shoulder. He knelt before Yoshitsune. 

"How now, Yoiehi," said the lord. "Strike thou the center 
of the fan, and give the enemy a show of thy skill!" 

“I know not if I can," the lad answered. "Should one 
miss the mark, long were our martial honor stained. Let my 
lord command the deed of one whose aim is sure.” 

Angrily the leader retorted : “ All who have left Kamakura 
and would turn westward shall obey Yoshitsune. Let those 
who for aught hold.back return at once to Kamakura." 

Yoiehi, perceiving that he could not again demur, said, 
“ Though I fail, there is no help for it. It is thy command, my 
lord. I will try." He left to make his preparations. 

Mounted in his gold lacquered saddle, on his strong black 
charger, he spurred his horse into the surf because the fan was 
beyond range, until within about 70 yards of his target. His 
comrades, following his movements, encouraged him by assur¬ 
ances that he would surely accomplish the feat, and Yoshitsune, 
too, looked with hopeful gaze. 

It was the 18th day of the second month, at the hour of 
the Bird (6 p.m.)—a strong north wind dashed the waves high 
among the rocks. The tossing boat drifted along and the glint 
of the fan, unsteady on the pole, shot hither, thither. On the 
sea the Tairas were in boats in line, watching; on the shore 
stood the Minamotos, ranged bridle to bridle, both sides in 
splendid array. 

Yoiehi closed his eyes and his thoughts winged to the little 
Nasu shrine of his ancestors : " Thou, O Hachiman, god of war 
—and ye, above all, O guardian gods of my birthplace, dieties of 
Nikko, Utsunomiya, and Nasu, grant that I may strike the 
center of the fan. Should I fail, then broken be my bow—ended my 
life—I look no more on the face of man. If it be thy will that 
I return once more to my homeland, let not this arrow miss!" 

With this prayer in his heart, he opened his eyes. The wind 
had fallen ; the fan was a fair target. 

Yoiehi fitted the humming arrow to his bow. Though small 
of stature, his arrow was the length of 11 spans, his bow stout. 
He drew mightily, and with a loud twang sent the arrow darting. 
It went whistling over the sea,—and struck ringing close to the 
pivot hinging the fan. 

The fan, whirling into the air, fluttered and fell upon the 
water, its surface glinting as the setting sun touched its scarlet 
and gold. 

On the sea, the Tairas beat on their boats in applause. The 
Minamotos on shore smote their quivers and shouted for joy. 

* * * * * * 

There are two parks at Yumoto—one, Azuma, on a 
hill top E. of the spa, has an archery ground. From the 
top there is a wide view. In season, azaleas bedeck the 
whole hill. The other, Miharashi, W. of the spa, is on a 
hilly spot close to a pond. An extensive view of the five 
peaks of the Nasu mts., and of the Kanto district may be 
seen from this park. 
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Nasn-dske. The principal peaks of the Naim volcanic 
range, which extends over three provinces, are Chausa 
(“ Tea Grinder ”), Nangetsu (" South Moon ”), and Sambon- 
yari (" Three Spears ”)• Chausu, the middle peak, 6,300 ft,, 
is the active vent. To its crater it is a 5 m., 3 hrs. 
walk, from Yumoto. While the route is up-hill all the 
way it is a gradual ascent not at all difficult. The road, 
used by the sulphur gatherers in the crater, has small 
logs imbedded in it (somewhat like a corduroy) for its 
entire length, which serve as a track for the long sleds 
used to convey hags of sulphur to Yumoto. About 3J4 m. 
up is a small settlement connected with a sulphur refinery, 
where three retorts extract the sulphur from the grayish 
rock sent down from the crater. The sulphurous fumes 
rising from the volcano arc in sight all the way, and beyond 
the refinery there is little vegetation, due to the destruc¬ 
tive effect of the outbreak in 1881 , and to the present 
emissions. The back views from many points of the as¬ 
cent arc superb. 

Mounting the lip, it is seen that the old crater was 
of vast extent. Its far eastern side is now covered with a 
growth of timber. The active vents arc on the western 
rim, just below the top. Huge clouds of vapor, issuing in 
places with an incessant roar, rise on every side, and 
in the labyrinth, amidst the solfataras, sulphur gatherers 
unconcernedly attend to their various tasks. 

Sulphur is secured by what is called the cooling ays- 
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tem. A long tunnel of loose rock, banked with earth, is 
constructed in such a way over a vent that the vapor is 
led through it—the sulphur being deposited along the 
tunnel, which, after a certain period, is opened, and the 
sulphur taken out. At the far end of the tunnel, on its 
vertical face, a small, window-like opening is left—from 
which the fumes constantly stream. Below the opening 
there gradually forms a cascade, so to speak, of pure 
yellow sulphur. Imagine a frozen waterfall, as an illus¬ 
tration of this formation, which, shot with red streaks in 
its yellow body, makes a most striking picture in this 
chaos of grayish hills and mounds that often are wholly 
blanketed by the white clouds of vapor. 

When the tunnel is opened this deposit is broken down, 
and its lumps look like the yellowest of rock candy. This 
entire sulphur product is 99.8% pure, 0.2% is alum. Du¬ 
ring the past 7 years its price has fluctuated greatly, 
especially in the war period. It is now worth ¥70 a 
ton, which, with its average annual production of 5,000 
tons, gives a value of ¥350,000 to the sulphur that is 
recovered yearly from the vapor of Mt. Nasu. 

Benten Onsen (4,000 ft.)—about 2 m. N. of Yumoto, 
along the road to the crater, has two simple thermal 
springs, containing considerable iron, and some carbonic 
acid gas, where blistered bathers from Yumoto often go 
for the “ after cure.” One of the springs issues from a 
small cave and makes the waterfall-bath near the entrance 
to the spa. The other, temp. 54°C.-129.2°F., issues in a 
large tank at the only inn, the Kobayashi. 

Omaru Onsen (4,500 ft.)— '/$ m. N. of Benten—not 
far from the crater road, is a hot spring resort in a fold 
of the hills. The simple thermal springs, temp. 71°C.-159.8°F., 
issue in such copious flow, from a rocky side hill just above 
the resort, that the hot water enlarges a tiny cold rivulet 
into a sizable stream, which cascades over rocks in such 
volume that bathers sitting among the*rocks enjoy a very 
satisfying massage. Above the inn, the stream has been 
dammed and widened into a swimming pool, into which 
other springs also flow. Close by are ordinary and water¬ 
fall baths, under cover. 

The delightful situation of the place, and the baths, 
attracted the late General Nogi, of_ Russo-Japanese War 
fame, who made frequent visits to Omaru. He designed 
the only inn there, the Otaka, which now is owned and 
managed by one of the General’s servants. 

Sando-goya-onsen , alt. about 5,000 ft.—the highest 
of the Nasu springs, is about 2 m. beyond the S. rim of 
the volcano, and is reached from Yumoto (7% m.) via 
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the road to the crater. The simple thermal saline spring 
there contains more carbon dioxide, free and in the form 
of bicarbonates, than is usually found in springs of like 
temperature, 52°C—125.6°F. There are two inns (poor) 
that in winter are closed to outside intercourse by the 
deep snow. Guests usually do their own cooking. 

Being on the old highway to Aizu-Wakamatsu this onsen was 
once prosperous. Easier routes have side-tracked it. A battle 
was fought here in the Meiji Restoration days. Various Alpine 
plants and ancient relics are found in the vicinity The Onsen- 
jinja, close to the spring source, is a small shrine carved from the 
trunk of a tree by the skilled craftsman, Hidari (“ Left Handed ”) 
Jingoro. The relief work on it is notable. 

Branching from the crater road, not far S. of Benten, 
is a road which leads E. to the Yawata Onsen, about IX m. 
from Yumoto. This is a saline spring. One small inn: 
closed in winter. Farther along is Kita-yu, with 5 simple 
thermals of about the same properties and temperature as 
the Sando-goya spring. One inn. It is about IX m. 
E. of Benten, 3X m. from Yumoto. Situated in a depres¬ 
sion of the hills the sun shines on the place only from 
9 a.m. to 3 p.m. The Koma-ga-taki waterfall is reached 
from Kita by a very steep road. 

Takao Onsen— IX m - N-W. of Yumoto—is a sulphur 
spring, from which considerable sinter is gathered. One 
poor inn. Near it is the Momiji-daki, a 30 ft. waterfall, 
and the Dengyo-jigoku. For scenic beauty, especially in 
autumn, Takao surpasses all other resorts in Nasu. 

limori Onsen —beyond Takao, on the southern slope 
of Mt. Nasu, is a recently discovered Iron spring, about 
3% in. from Yumoto. No inn yet. 

Itamuro Onsen, available only by walking—about 
8X from Yumoto—best reached from Kuroiso, 12)4 
This simple thermal saline spring, with abundant flow, is 
rated next to Yumoto in popularity because of its repu¬ 
tation for efficac 3 ’ in cases of rheumatism and neuralgia. 
Five inns, not high grade : the Daikoku-ya and Ichii-ya are 
the best. Closed in winter. 

IIZAKA 

IIsake fi one of the most popular of the hot spring resorts which 
dot the whole country north, south, and west of Fukushlma. 

P. 0. Address: Iizaka-machi, Shinobu-gun, Fukushima- 

ken. 

Railway : Tohoku Line (Ueno, Tokyo) to Date, 173.7 m. 
(8/4 hrs.)—2nd cl., ¥7.32. 

Light Railway: From Date, 2)4 m.; 15 sen. This rail¬ 
way runs from Fukushima via Date, 8 X 43 sen. 
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Motor car: From Date , private, ¥3; motorbus, 70 
sen. From Fukushima, 5 % m.; private, ¥5,-4-pass.; 
motorbus, ¥1.20, 30 min. Kickisha from Date, 46 sen. 

Iizaka, alt. 400 ft., 2 m. W. of Date, is on the 
Surikami River and is connected with another hot spring 
resort, Yuno, on the opposite bank, by a 228 ft. iron 
bridge, called Tozuna-bashi , taking the name of the 
original picturesque suspension bridge made with ten 
(to—10, tsuna —ropes) iron cables. Hot water, clear and 
transparent, is found by digging anywhere along the 
river. Iizaka has 45 simple thermal springs, saline, temp, 
from 100° to 135° F.—efficacious for the diseases named 
on p. 22. Many of these springs have been known since 
ancient days. 

Joan Rooms Rates (p. 64) 

Kasui-kan. 17 . ¥1.60-6 

Akagawa-ya . 24 . do. 

Kado-ya. 23 . do. 

and 4 others. Each inn has its own spring source. 
Those named have private baths. An Army sanitarium, 
with its own spring, is located about m. N-W. of the 
Tozuna-bashi, just above the Anahara gorge, where the 
narrowed Aka-gawa river rushes wildly between high 
cliffs. Near it is a large swimming tank, called the 
Senninburo, which attracts popular custom. Private baths 
are also available at the senninburo. 

Local Products : Fruit; peaches, pears, persimmons, 
apples, and especially cherries, noted for their flavor. 
About 100 lbs. of white clay are produced daily. The 
clay is used for polishing rice, or metals. 

Otorl Park, formerly the castle ground of Sato Sueharu, land- 
agent of this district. The castle, y± m. W. of Iizaka, was built 
in the era called Kanji (1087-94)—only the encircling moat now 
remains. In Ioji temple, near by, are tombs of the Sato family, 
and also some of their relics, as well as some of Yoshitsune's 
and Beakei's, who fled here from Kamakura to escape Yoritomo’s 
enmity. 

Yuno, with means of access the same as to Iizaka, has 
30 inns, each with its own simple thermal spring. The 
inns at both these villages are constructed along the 
river’s banks; they seem huge 3 and 4-story buildings 
when viewed from the river side, but seen from the road 
they are one story structures. There is an average of 
200 guests a day at the inns in both places. The prin¬ 
cipal inns at Yuno are the Inari-va and Izumi-ya. The 
rates are the same as at Iizaka. 

Anahara —1^ U P r i ver from Yuno, is a small 

resort, with a saline spring. One inn. 
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AONE— TOQATTA— QAOA— K AMASAKI—OHARA 

This group of hot springs is reached from Shiroishi, 
189.3 m. from Ueno station, Tokyo—Tohoku Line, 8j£ 
hrs. (Exp., 7 Yz hrs.), 2nd cl., ¥7.86. 

Aone 

(Lit “Green Root”) 

The best of the group for foreigners. Alt. 2,400 ft. 

P. 0. Address: Kawasaki-mura , Shibata-gun, Miyagi- 

ken. 

From Shiroishi: To Nagano , 9 m.; motor car, private, 
¥10; motorbus, ¥1.50, 40 min.; rickisha, ¥2, 1 hrs. 
Nagano to Togatta, light ry.—7.4 m., 1 hr., 40 sen. 
Togatta to Aone, 3 m. by motor car previously arranged 
for at Shiroishi. The best way is to take motor car, 
7-pass., from Shiroishi, which covers the 19.4 m. in 
about 2 hrs.—¥25-30, each way. When run with sufficient 
passengers as a motorbus the fare is ¥3.50 each way. 
Aone is also reached by motor car and bus from Oga- 
wara (Tohoku Line)—19 m., same charges as from 

Shiroishi. 

****** 

Along a road bordered by the usual gentle, fresh 
scenery of Japan, the way gradually narrows into a road 
that is but a shelf on the mountain’s side. To the right 
is a panorama of serried mountains stretching to the 
horizon, flecked with all shades of green, and holding 
captive flocks of clouds. A hair-pin turn in the road— 
and there is Aone: a small cluster of white houses 
cuddled like eggs in a nest on the broad dark-green 
mountain slope of Zao-san. 

The best, and only inn with private baths, is the Sato 
Niemon , 48 rooms, ¥2.50-5 a day (Japanese plan). The 
innkeeper is a direct descendant of a samurai who was a 
chief among the warriors of the powerful Date Yoshimura, 
Daimyo of the Sendai clan, one of the greatest of the 
feudal lords. The ruins of the daimyo 1 s besso (villa) are 
just back of the inn. 

In the inn is a spring and bathroom kept sacred to 
the memory of Lord Date, in which only foreigners and 
high-class Japanese, to whom special courtesy is shown, 
are permitted to bathe. This great daimyo was the 
owner of such rich and vast lands as to make him the 
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envy of all daimvos, who many times forced him to hold 
his fief by right of might. There are treasures in the 
godown of the inn which speak of this daimyo's importance, 
—various articles made precious by his use on his visits to 
the spring. His name has been preserved in the name of 
the town, Date, and some of his many poems composed 
at Aone are perpetuated on the post-cards sold at the 
spa. One, to the Rising Sun, in free translation, reads: 

“ 0, Thou, Rising Sun that looks down upon the 
mountains: 

Below which sleep the vast, low-lying valleys— 

And then smiles upon the dancing sea .” 

In the morning, the visitor who is willing to sacrifice 
sleep for a sunrise view will be amply rewarded for his 
effort by the gradual unfolding of a vast expanse in a 
wonderful scene of banks of clouds lifted and dispelled by 
the rays of the rising sun, producing lights and shadows 
ever changing on the great stretch of billowy mountain 
tops. 

There are 3 other inns at Aone, with the same rates 
as the Sato Niemon, but which are resorted to mainly by 
guests who cook their own meals. It is asserted that 
25,000 people visit the spa annually. Population, 157. 
The present inns are comparatively new, a fire in 1900 
having burned the 26 inns that had gradually surrounded 
the springs. 

Of the 3 simple thermal springs the most noted is the 
Shin-yu, temp. 57° C.—134.6° F.; radio-activity, 2.05 
Mache’s units. Besides sodium chloride and carbonate 
of lime, the spring water holds alkaline properties in 
carbonates.^ It is in abundant flow, as are the other 
two, the O-yu and Myogo. The Shin-yu was discovered 
in the era called Kyoho (1716-36)—also the Myogo, 
with saline properties dominating, at about the same 
time. The O-yu, saline, was found in the middle of the 
16th century, bubbling out of the roots pf an aoki (green) 
tree—hence the name Aone (ne —root).' The efficacy of 
this class of springs is given on p. 22. 

The spa is surrounded by mountains, except on the 
S-W., where, on a clear day is seen the Ojika seashore, 
and the Kinka-zan and Matsushima islands. The ascent, 
not difficult, to the summit of Zao-san (6,440 ft.)—about 
7J/i m., makes a day’s excursion. By going around the 
lake, along what was probably the crater, the descent 
may be made by a different path than that taken on 
the ascent. 
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Togatta 

( Alt. 1,100 ft.) 

On the way to Aone—16.4 m. from Shiroishi. 

Conveyance: See Aone (p. 251). Shiroishi to Togatta ; 
motorbus, ¥2.10, private car, 6 pass.—¥12. 

This resort has 4 springs—3 salt and 1 carbonated, in 
abundant flow (known since 1600)—and is visited princi¬ 
pally on account of the merits of its carbonated spring, 
the Kami-no-yu, which is rated high among the hot springs 
of North-eastern Japan for its radio-activity, 14.58 Mache’s 
units. 

In its composition it corresponds approximately to a 


solution containing in 1 kilogram: 

Grams 

Sodium chloride. 0.3895 

Sulphate of soda . 0.2634 

Carbonate of lime. 0.3658 

Sulphate of lime. 0.2555 

Bicarbonate of lime . 0.1756 

Potassium chloride . 0.1396 

Magnesium bicarbonate . 0.1155 

Magnesium chloride. 0.0887 

Ferrous oxide and alumina . 0.0524 

1.8460 

Free carbonic acid .. 0.0581 

1.9041 


And traces of phosphoric and silicic acids. Temp. 56°- 
132.8° F. The other springs are: Naka-no-yu, Taki-no~ 
yu, and Higashi-no-yu, (all salt). No private baths—4 
public baths (free). 

The inns number 12, not high-grade. The best, pos¬ 
sibly, is the Sato (Gembei)—¥2-4. Population, 500. 

On Iwasakl-yama the gold mine seen from the road, about 
m. from and on approach to the spa, is said to have been 
worked during the 6th century. The idol in the Mikumari-jinja, 
on Mt. Yoshino, S. of Nara, is made of gold from this mine. 
The Daimyo of Date made several efforts to work it, but early 
in the 17th century finally abandoned his attempts on account 
of the inflow of water. The workings (420 ft. deep) are so in¬ 
terlaced that they look like basket work, which has also giver 
the name Kago (basket)-yama to the mountain. 

Katta-JInJa —on Kattayama-dake (5,600 ft.)—dedicated to Ame- 
no-minakanushi-no-mikoto (an early deity), is not the main shrine, 
which, on account of the strong winds on the summit, had to be 
brought down. It now stands in the N-W. part of the spa, 
where on the festival days, April 8 and October 8, it is visited 
by a large number of pilgrims. 

Gaga—(“ Craggy ”) —alt. 3,000 ft.—is about 5 m. W. 
of Togatta. Crossing Zao-san, kago and pack horses are 
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available. A salt spring there (134° F.) issues in copious 
flow from the bank of the Daku (“Muddy”) River. The 
To (“ Clear ”) River also runs through the place, down 
several waterfalls in its course. One modest inn, ¥1.10-2. 
No private baths—3 public, free. One mail delivery daily. 
A cool resort in summer—85° F., average temperature. 

Kamasaki—alt. 500 ft.; pop. 200, is about 3 m. W. 
of Shiroishi. It is a quiet summer retreat in the midst 
of mountains, with delightful scenery. Its 4 saline common 
salt springs were discovered in 1428. They range in tem¬ 
perature from 100°-128° F.: contain some iron ; are color¬ 
less, but change to yellowish-wliite in the air—and are 
in abundant flow. Reached by basha bus, ¥1; rickisha, 97 
sen, from Shiroishi. Four inns with baths—none private; 
¥3 to 5. Guests may cook their meals. One public bath¬ 
house. 

On the hill, from the arbor in the charming Japanese 
garden, owned by the proprietor of the Ichijo inn, there is 
a pretty view. Tcngu-no-sumdba (“ The goblins’ wrestling 
arena ”)— x / z m. W.—is a barren, sandy tract surrounded 
by pine trees, where grass never grows. Jimba-yama, 
where a battle was fought in Restoration days, is another 
place of interest. 

Ohara—alt. 350 ft.; pop. 300. From Shiroishi, it is 
5 m., W., to the Shin-yu spring; 5)4 m. to the Furu-yu. 
Rickisha only, ¥1.50 (2 hrs.). These two springs are simple 
thermals (the former, 128° F.; the latter, 146° F.) that flow 
out at the foot of Keitaku-zan. There are 2 inns at each 
spring, ¥2-4, where guests may also cook their own meals. 
All have baths. Annual visitors, 10,000. 

Surrounded by mountains, with the Shiroishi River rapids at 
the spa breaking the water into foam, Ohara is attractive all 
the year round, especially in autumn when the hills are bedecked 
with color. The trout of this river have a delicate flavor. In the 
time of the Tokugawa rule, a present of trout was sent annually 
from this place to the Shogun. Kaza-ana is a lar^e air hole, 5 
m. W., where the villagers keep their egg-cards of silkworms. 

ASAMUSHI 

Wkh hot spring*, sea bathing, boating, delightful walks, 

and excursions available. 

P. 0. Address : Nonai-mura , Higashi-tsugaru-gun , Ao¬ 
mori-ken. 

Railway: Tokyo to Asamushi, 447.4 m., (by Ex¬ 
press, 17X hrs.) ; 23 hrs. ordinary trains; 2nd cl., ¥14.51. 
From Aomori, 9.5 m. ()4 hr.)-2nd cl., 53 sen. The inns 
are close to the station. Red capped porters will carry 
baggage. 
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Facing Aomori Bay, Asamushi, backed by surrounding 
hills, is a pleasant coast resort. It is also called Tsagaru 
At.uni, and in its situation it has some resemblance to 
Atami, in Izu Peninsula. Numerous islands dot the bay 
und furnish good points for picnics. The beach has such 
a gentle slope that, with the warm water, clear and pure, 
it is ideal for children. A substantial stone embankment, 
ubout a mile long, is built along the shore. 

It seems possible to obtain hot water anywhere by 
digging about 2 ft. Now, there arc about 100 springs 
in use, most of them, and those used in inn baths, arc 
classified as sulphated Wlter. clear and transparent. Tem¬ 
peratures range from 142° to 174° F. Diseases listed for 
this class of springs arc given on p. 31. Serving as a 
representative of the type, the Hadaka-no-yu corresponds 
approximately in its composition to a solution containing 
in 1 kilogram ( 1,000 grams) : 


Grams 

Sodium chloride. 0.3280 

Potassium sulphate . 0.0182 

Sodium sulphate . 0.1860 

Calcium sulphate . 0.G250 

Magnesium sulphate . 0.0189 

Magnesium bicarbonate. 0.0070 

Silicic acid (meta) . 0.0792 
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laaa Rooma Rates (p. 64) 

To-o-kan . 26 ¥2-5 

Semba-kan . 21 do. 

Namba-kan. 14 do. 

and 8 others. Rate per month, lower. Besides 
these there are 14 boarding-houses (semi-inns) where guests 
hire rooms, do their own cooking, paying for bedding 
and light. All the inns and most of the boarding-houses 
have their own baths. The To-6-kan, on the shore, is 
the only one that has a private bath. It is stated that 
more than 250,000 people visit this spa annually. Pop¬ 
ulation, 1,300. 

The large cone-shaped island in the bay opposite Asamushi is 
Yunoshima ; the island with the prominent loaf-like rock is Hada- 
ka-jima (“ Naked Island ”)• Other islands are sprinkled about the 
bay. Motor-boats—capacity 20 pass., may be hired for various 
trips. The charges (round trip) up to 12 passengers (extra for 
more), are as follows: 

Boat with sculler — 



S aeata 

Motor-boat 

To Yunoshima. 

. ¥1.20 . 

. ¥3 

,, Hadakajima . 

. 1.50 . 

. 6 

,. Kamomejima .... 

. 1.50 . 

. 6 

,, Mourajima. 

. 3.00 . 

. 10 

,, Futagojima . 

. 6.00 . 

. 14 

,, Tsubakiyama .... 

. 8.00 . 

. 22 


Boat with sculler, per day (10 hrs.), ¥3—day, ¥1.50. With¬ 
out boatman, ¥1.20, 1st 2 hrs. ; 20 sen an hour over. Row boats 
and sail boats, 80 sen an hour. Trips that give agreeable 
changes can be made to these islands. Their coves and rocks are 
interesting: and, in fact, this whole coast-line is of interest. 

On Moura-Jlma —about 2% m., there is a blue-fox breeding 
farm which, started in 1918 by the Japan-Russia Fishing Co., 
is now carried on by the Japan Fur Mfg. Co. Located in a 
situation which has many natural advantages, this farm, the 
first in Japan proper, now stocked with 20 couples and 42 of 
their offspring, appears to be prosperous. The average price is 
roughly about ¥800 apiece for breeding purposes : for the pelt, 
about ¥300. The fox is killed by bringing the foot sharply down 
on its heart: death being almost instantaneous. 

Between Asamushi and the next village, Kugurizaka, the road 
here, called Vtomac, has been built over the rocks along the 
seashore, providing easy travel. The former ancient bridge, 18 
ft. above water level, was often washed away in heavy_gales. 
The Azuma-kagami, a historical book, records that Okawa 
Kaneto, a retainer of Fujiwara Yasuhira, the powerful feudal 
lord that ruled Northern Japan in the 12th century, fought here 
against an army sent by Minamoto Yoritomo to force allegiance, 
but was finally defeated. 
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RIKU-U LINES 

Riku-u Is derived from the prefixes of the provinces Rlku-xea 

and U-zen, In which the line Is located. 

Riku-u East Line : From Kogota, on the Tohoku Main 
Line, to Shinjo (O-u Line)—58.5 m. The most frequented 
hot springs along this line is the group known as the 
Tamatsukuri Hot Springs: Narugo, and six others, and 
Kawatabi. Narugo is one of the starting points for the 
Onikobe and Kurikoma hot springs. 

Riku-u West Line: From Shinjo to Kisagata, 57 m. 
From Amarume, over branch line to Tsuruoka, the Yuta- 
gawa and Yunohama hot springs may be reached. The 
latter, near the seashore, is one of the three pleasure re¬ 
sorts of the Tohoku district. 

TAMATSUKURI HOT SPRINGS 

Railway: From Tokyo (Ueno), Tohoku Line to Kogota 
via Fukushima, 244.3 m.—then change to Riku-u East 
Line for Narugo, 27.9 m. Tokyo to Narugo , 272.2 m. 
(12^ hrs.)—2nd cl., ¥10.31. From Aomori, via Kogota, 
240.5 m. (12^ hrs.—2nd cl., ¥9.41), or, via Shinjo, 339.4 m. 
(12J4 hrs.—2nd cl., ¥9.37). 

This group embraces eight hot springs: Kawatabi, 
Tanaka, Aka-yu, Motokuruma, Shinkuruma, Narugo, 
Kuwara, and Nakayama, which to some extent are similar 
to those of the Nasu, Shiobara, Hakone, and Beppu dis¬ 
tricts, in that among the Tamatsukuri springs are found 
sulphur, acid vitriol, alkaline, salt, and carbonated waters. 
The Onikobe springs, and the geyser, and the springs be¬ 
yond are best reached from Narugo. 

The spa district is on the Nakayama-daira plateau, 
along the Arao-gawa river. It extends for a distance of 
about 8 miles, with mountains along both sides of the river. 
The springs issue from these mountains, the riverside, the 
plain, and in the fields. Population, outside of Kawatabi 
and Nakayama, 3,569. 

All the inns of this district have the same rates, ¥1.80- 
5, and also provide facilities for guests who desire to 
cook their own meals. There is a good patronage the 
year round. 

Kawatabi —1 m. W. of Kawatabi ry. station, 3.8 m. E. 
of Narugo—rickisha available—has 3 principal springs, 
famous from olden times, about which a popular verse 
says : “ Kakke Kawatabi, Kasa Narugo ” (“ For beriberi 
Kawatabi is good; for venereal disease go to Narugo ”). 
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Inns : Fujishima—85 rooms, private bath ; Hazekura 
—40 rooms. The former inn has a sulphur spring, O-yu , 
122° F., and a saline spring, Mayu-no-yu, 115° F. The 
sulphur spring is stated to be of benefit for beriberi, gout, 
lumbago, and rheumatism : the saline spring for chronic 
bronchial troubles, scrofula, and women’s diseases. The 
Me-no-yu spring, 110° F., at the Hazekura, is known to 
be good for eye troubles. 

The interesting places near by are Oguro-ga-saki, an isolated 
hill beautiful with old pines, maples, and odd rocks—the best of 
the autumn “ maple viewing ” places along this railway line. 
Date Masamune, of Sendai, one of the powerful feudal lords ofthe 
Tokugawa period, owner of this district, loved the scenery here 
and along the Arao-gawa so much that he had his favorite view 
painted with gold-dust on a screen, said to be one of the heir¬ 
looms of the Date family. The Shiraito-no-takl is an interesting 
waterfall. 

Tanaka is 1 m. from Kawatabi, l l A m. from Narugo 
station, passing through Motokuruma, Shinkuruma, and 
Aka-yu—motorbus or rickisha, 50 sen. The resort is among 
the rice fields. A landslip in 1910 closed the spring, but 
recently it was uncovered, and a new spring was also dis¬ 
covered. The two, saline with some carbonic acid gas, 
are said to be especially efficacious for rheumatism. One 
poor inn. 

Aka-yu is % m. N. of Tanaka ; about 1 m. S-E. of 
Narugo station. Rickisha, 45 sen; motorbus, 30 sen. 
The resort is on a level at the foot of Koshido-yama, 
opposite the Sanjo-yama. Its three saline carbonated springs 
(temp. 136° F.) are said to be of benefit for diseases of 
the stomach and intestines. The Taish5-kan is the best 
inn. 

Motokuruma— A m. N. of Aka-yu is about the same 
distance from Narugo station—rickisha or motorbus, 30 
sen. Its two salt springs (temp. 150° F.) are said to be 
beneficial for the ailments named under Aka-yu. Two 
modest inns. 

Shinkuruma— Yz m. from Narugo station—rickisha or 
motorbus, 30 sen, adjoins Motokuruma. The spa faces 
the Arao-gawa: the Osawa-yama is at the back, the 
Sanjo-yama across the river. There are four salt springs, 
temp, from 118°—174° F., efficacious for the diseases named 
for this class of springs on p. 27. The Sugawara—50 
rooms—a comfortable inn, is the only one with a private 
bath. The other inns are the Takashige—48 rooms, and 
the Tosen-ro (small). A newly discovered geyser at the 
latter is turned on, upon request, for exhibition^ 

Narugo— inns not far from the station, rickisha, 30 
sen. This, the principal resort of the eight spas, is a 
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prosperous place below the Toya-ga-mori woods. It derives 
its name, it is said, from the fact that in 835 there was 
a great rumbling in the wooded mountain, which resulted 
in a landslip that exposed a hot spring which the people 
named Narugo-no-yu (Naru— rumble), and erected the 
shrine, Onsen-jinja, now existing, and the village was 
# named Narugo. Another origin is given, through the fact 
that the place was once the refuge of Minamoto Yoshi- 
tsune when he was pursued by his brother Yoritomo, the 
first Minamoto Shogun, and while here, Shizuka-gozcn, 
Yoshitsune’s mistress (a celebrated beauty), gave birth to 
a son and the hot water was used for the first bathing 
of the baby. The name Narugo, in Japanese characters, is 
also rendered Naki-ko, —literally, “ Crying Baby.” 

Some of the eight inns established at the spa have 
individual springs: the Shin-unagi-yu , in the Yuza-ya inn 
—44 rooms (the only one with private bath), is an alkaline 
spring, 199° F. ; the Unagi-yu , in the Yoko-ya (82 rooms), 
is an alkaline sulphur spring, 217° F.; that at the Genzo- 
ryokan (43 rooms), is acid vitriol, 197°. Besides the inns 
named there are 4 others, all with baths. Of the several 
other springs (available at the public baths and also con¬ 
veyed to the several inns), the Takino-yu and Tagano-yu 
are acid vitriol, the Takano-yu and Masuno-yu, sulphur, and 
the Tamano-yu, carbonated, and are efficacious for the 
diseases named under the respective classes of these springs, 
Chapter VI— Class iBeat ion. 

Local Specialties : Lacquer ware, toys, and rock crystal. 

It is about V 2 m. from the Onsen-jinja shrine to Kata- 
numa , a lake in what once was a crater. Hot water 
issues from the bottom of the lake. 

Kawara-yu —under the cliff, on the Arao-gawa, is just 
below Narugo station. Red capped porters will carry 
baggage to the one inn there. Two saline springs well out, 
whose waters are of benefit for the diseases named for 
this class of springs on p. 27. 

Nakayama— 3^ m. W. of Narugo, m. E. of Naka- 
yamadaira station. This, the westernmost spa of the 
district, at the base of Kuromori-yama, on the Oya River, 
has a sulphur spring said to be especially good for burns, 
bruises, and wounds, particularly those made by snake 
bite. 

onikObe hot springs 

Onikobe-mura, Tamatsukuri-gun, Miyagi-ken. 

Starting from the Tamatsukuri hot springs, a visit 
to this group, and beyond to the Kurikoma group, 
makes an interesting walking trip in summer,—a favorite 
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one with students, who comprise about 10% of the 
visitors. Hot springs are exceedingly numerous in the 
Onikobe section and can be counted by hundreds. Clouds of 
vapor rising in all directions, and tepid water flowing in 
volume, are sure evidences of the existence of fissures in 
the earth’s crust in this district. 

The principal springs of the group include Mitaki, 
Todoroki, Ara-yu, Miyazawa, Sabusawa, and the Fukiage , 
(geyser). The inns at the last two places named were 
washed away in the disastrous flood of 1910, and owing 
to the difficulty of access and conveyance, the present 
inns and bath-houses are poorly equipped. Provisions 
are taken in by pack-horses from Narugo. Inn rates: 
¥ 1 . 20 - 2 . 

m 

From Narugo to Mitaki, 5 m., rickisha is available, 2 
men, ¥5, the passenger doing much walking on the up 
grades. Horses may also be hired, ¥1 for baggage, ¥2 
for a rider. To Todoroki , Miyazawa , and Ara-yu, by horse 
(baggage, ¥1.20, rider, ¥2). The Iwabuchi road, along 
the Arao-gawa, is followed from Narugo, and running 
through deep mountain glens and beside queer rock forma¬ 
tions leads the traveler through attractive scenery. But 
the road from Kawatabi , though about a mile longer, 
over the Rokkaku-tbge, is even more picturesque, affording 
splendid, extensive views of the Pacific Ocean and Kinka- 
zan Island. 

Mitaki —in the Omi-sawa valley—has one salt spring, 
Komochi-yu (130° F.)—said to be especially beneficial 
for women’s diseases, and it is visited by a great many 
women. One inn. 

Todoroki— 1% m. W. of Mitaki—the central one of 
the springs of the district—is on the Arao River, where 
the scenery is beautiful. There are two simple thermal 
springs, temp. 127° F. Two inns. 

Near by on Moto-yama is a copper mine. A small sulpbur 
refinery is located at the E. foot of Arao-dake. Kamtiro-daki 
waterfall is W. of the springs, on the mt. of the same name— 
where rock crystal is gathered. The horses for which this section 
is noted are bred close by. 

The Fuki-age (Geyser)—salt—temp. 100° C.—212° F., 
about ^ m. from Todoroki, has been known since a 
remote period. It has two orifices from which, up to 
about 1894, hot water was vented daily, 7 times in the 
24 hrs., to a height of about 30 ft., lasting 2 to 3 min. 
Since then the force of the geyser has gradually lessened 
until now the eruption, from one orifice to a height of 
about 5 ft., lasts about 40 seconds. After the eruption 
the water recedes into its vent, an orifice leading 
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obliquely into the bed rock, 
similar to the Oyu geyser 
at Atami. The eruption 
tends to shorter periods 
with the course of time: 

50 years ago they were 
at intervals of 7 hrs.; in 
1910, 3# hrs.; at present, 
about 1 hr. apart. From 
these premises, it seems 
that in time the geyser 
will shorten its periods be¬ 
tween eruptions, and will 
gradually lose its intermit¬ 
tent character and its water 
will he ejected in a steady 
stream ; perhaps only to the 
surface level, or perhaps it 
may die out. 

Miyazawa—#m. N. of 
Todoroki. Its 2 sill springs, 
sulphur content, have a high 
local reputation for their 
curative properties. A pamphlet published in the period 
named Kvbho (1716-36) recites that ; “ this spring is 
wonderfully efficacious for cut wounds and punctured wounds 
of the foot, general swellings, and for sterile women, 
livery doctor says that this spring is a miraculous one.” 

Ara-yu—5 m. X-12. of Mitaki—the easternmost of the 
Onikobe springs, is at the base of Aruo-duke, near the 
source of the Arao River. Its two sulphur springs, high 
temperature, are of benefit for the diseases named for 
this class of springs on p. 36. One inn. 

KURIKOMA HOT SPRINGS 

Ilanayama-mura and Kurikoma-intira , A ’uribara-gvn, 
Miyugj-kcn. 

This spa district, beyond the Kunimi-toge, is about 
10 m. N-li. of Ara-yu (in Onikobe). The Nuru-yu, Yuno- 
kura, and Yunohoma hot springs are along the Ichino- 
hasama River : Komanoyu and Shin-Komanoyu arc on the 
Sannoliasamn. The inns and bathing equipment are 
generally poor. Same inn rates as in Onikobe. 

This section is also reached from Kawntnbi (p. 257) 
to Nuru-yu, 12# m.—saddle horses available—passing 
the hamlets Kajiyazawa and Zasu on the way. 

The Kurikoma-yamit, also called the Sukawa-dnke, is 
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a mountain range with two craters, which extends into 
three provinces: Rikuzen, Rikuchu, and Ugo—elevation 
about 6,000 ft. Tsiiragt-znn's peak rises from the central 
crater: Duinichi-duke, still higher, to the S., is in the 
outer crater. On the N. side of Tsurugi-zan are many 
sulphur fumaroles—and at the hamlets, Hachiman and 
Gokurakuno, the sulphur is refined. At the foot of this 
mi. N-W., in Iwate Prefecture, is the Sukawa hot spring, 
reached by 7# m. of mountainous road from Yunohama, 
or Komanoyu. From the latter place, down the Hanami- 
zaka (slope), the waterfall, Gvoja-ga-taki, is reached in 
about 5 m.: thence about 5 m. to Numakura, where 
saddle horses, rickislia, and baslia are available for the 
17# m. to Ishikosbi station, Tolioku Line. 

Nuru-yu—S. base of Kurikoina-yama. Saline spring, 
113° F. One inn. Near by are the ruins of Hanavama 
Castle, where, about the year 1120, Abe S/idato, the head 
of the powerful Abe family, is said to have lived. 

Yunokura, close to 5 m. up river from Nuru-yu. The 
Shiraito-no-taki waterfall (60 ft.) is passed on the way. 
Saline waters, temp. 109° F., flowing from crevices on 
the river’s bank, are piped to the bath-house. Close by 
are the waterfalls, Sekijoryu (80 ft.), and Otonaslii. 
One inn. 

Yunohama—7# m. from Yunokura—is the last of 
the resorts along the river. It has one saline spring, 
112° F. One inn. 

Komanoyu, nnd Shln-Komanoyu —about 1# m. apart, 

up the Sannohasama River, are on the side of Ktirikoma- 
yama, about 12# m. over a by-road from Yunohama. 
Each place has a sulphur spring and an inn. There arc 
several waterfalls not far away; Gyoja-ga-tuki, Med.uk/, 
and Odaki each has falls of over 100 feet. 
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New (kyscr at Naruto 

On May 20. 1922, while this 
hook was in the press, a geyser 
was struck at Narugo (p. 268), 
at a depth of 50 ft. on property 
owned by the proprietor of the 
Genzo-rvokan inn. At 6 hr. inter¬ 
vals this geyser plays a 4- in. 
stream about 70 ft. into the air | 
for a period of 30 min. Its force 
appears to Ik increasing. The 
water is saline, with a temper¬ 
ature of 120° F. 
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O-u Is derived from the suffix of the name Mutsu and the prefix 
of (Jgo (also of Use a), three provinces through _ which the Hue 
runs. The character for “ tsu ” is also translated “ O-oku ” ( farther¬ 
most).. Mutsu Is the farthermost (north) province of Hondo, the 
main Island. 

The O-u Line, between Fukushima (Tohoku Main 
Line) and Aomori, is 302.3 m. long. There are many hot 
springs along its route: among them three Taka-yus 
( Shinobu , Shirabu, and Mogami Taka-yu), the last with 
baths of considerable medicinal value. Then there is 
Gosbiki , and its neighbor, Shin-Goshiki , both on a mountain 
side, visited in all seasons by many people. Farther 
north is Onogawa , with hot water everywhere, and farther 
on are Aka-yu and Kaminoyama , both rated high as 
pleasure resorts. Lake Towada, with all its beauties, is 
attracting increasing numbers of people yearly. 0n_ the 
way to the lake are the hot springs, Otaki and O-yu. 
Visitors to this lake often make their outward route to 
Furumaki (Tohoku Line). Toward the northern end of 
the line are Owani and Ku rad ate, on opposite sides of 
a river, with numerous hot springs. 

A delightful summer excursion may be made to the 
hot springs of Northern Japan on a round trip over the 
Tohoku Main Line to Asamushi, and return over the O-u 
Line, or the order may be reversed. Sometimes the Riku-u 
East Line is taken at Shinjo, for a visit to the Tama- 
tsukuri and other hot springs reached from that line, 
connecting with the Tohoku Line at Kogota. 

From Mogami Taka-yu, the trip over Zao-san is some¬ 
times made to Aone, Gaga, and Togatta, and thence to 
Shiroishi on the Tohoku Line. These alternating routes 
cross the mountain ranges which form the backbone of 
Northern Japan, and along some of these routes will be 
found hot springs yet unknown to the general public. 

GOSHIKI (“5 Colors”)— 

and SHIN (New)-QOSHIKI 

P. 0. Address : Yamakami-mura, Minami-Oitama-gun, 
Yamaga ta-ken. 

Railway: Tohoku Main Line from Tokyo (Ueno) to 
Fukushima : change to O-u Line for Itaya, 181.5 m.; 9 hrs.— 
2nd cl., ¥7.60. From Fukushima, 13.5 m.; lj£ hrs.—2nd 
cl., 73 sen. 

These resorts are about 2 m. S-W. of Itaya. The 
first mile, an easy walk, follows the ry.: the rest of the 
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way to Goshiki is tip a steep ascent, on which, about % 
m. from each place, the road forks, the right branch 
going to Shin-Goshiki over a broad path not so steep or 
rocky as that to Goshiki. The latter is at an altitude of 
3,000 ft. Shin-Goshiki, less than a mile W. of Goshiki, being 
in a bowl in the mountain, does not have such a broad 
view as Goshiki, but the views are good, and the forests 
thereabout invite sylvan walks. 

Conveyance: Kago from Itaya to both places—about 
1 hr., ¥1.10 to ¥ 2.40, depending upon the weight, 
children less. Invalids, weak persons, and children, are 
often carried on the backs of porters. Baggage rates: 50 
sen up to 40 lbs., above that, extra charge. Porters from 
the Shin-Goshiki inns carry baggage free. 

Goshiki , perched like an eagle on a rocky ledge half 
way up the Wasurezu-yama (on the Itaya-toge, near Mt. 
Azuma), has a clear alkaline spring, temp, varies from 112° 
F. down. It is not in abundant flow. The water corresponds 
approximately in its composition to a solution containing 
in 1 kilogram (1,000 grams) : 


Grams 

Potassium chloride . 0.0602 

Sodium chloride. 0.2241 

Sodium bicarbonate. 0.5274 

Calcium sulphate . 0.0475 

Magnesium sulphate . 0.0101 

Calcium bicarbonate . 0.1779 

Silicic acid (meta). 0.0805 

1.1277 

Free carbon dioxide . 0.3762 


1.5039 

k 

Besides these, traces of ferrous, aluminum, hydro¬ 
phosphate ion, and boric acid. Radio-activity, 1.25 
Mache’s units. 

The spring is beneficial for the ailments named for 
this class of springs on p. 25. A bath in its water keeps 
the body warm for a long time afterward ; much more so 
than at many springs. Like the Shin-Goshiki spring it is 
much resorted to by sterile women who believe in its 
efficacy. The inn provides bathing tanks, one for each 
sex: too small for the crowds that resort there. There 
are no private baths. Annual visitors stated to be close 
to 20,000. 

While this spring was known in the 7th century, earthquakes 
later buried it. Interesting is the history of its re-discovery, 
which was made it is said in the latter part of the 16th century. 
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Nnoe Kanetsnun, of Yoneznwa, a retainer of Vrnvn! Kenrbin, 
was seized with a strange disease whleh baffled nil doctors. 
Disappointed and irritated, Naoc ordered his men to search and 
die and find this lost hot Spring, thinking that it might have 
power over his disease. One of his men did unearth the spring. 
With great difficulty Naoc was carried up to it,— and nfter lath¬ 
ing in the spring for about two months he regained his health 
completely. 



SoKAWA INK. 


The Sokawa. 120 rooms, the only inn, Y2.50-5 (3 
meals), also lias facilities for guests who wish to cook 
their own meals. The spring has been owned by the inn¬ 
keeper's family for several generations. 

This region has become known as one of the noted 
skiing grounds of Japan, The sport is at its lxrst here 
usually in the latter part of December when the snow 
is from 7 to 10 ft. deep, and lasts two weeks or more. 
If the winter is severe, the skiing lasts into March. 
During this time about 200 persons come to enjoy the 
glides,—among them arc generally about 50 to 60 for¬ 
eigners from Tokyo and Yokohama, the rest arc mainly 
native students and soldiers. There arc no skis for hire. 


Shln-Ooshikl 

The spring here, discovered 60 years ago, is like the 
spring at Goshiki, and has the same merits. It is in much 
more abundant flow, though the temperature is slightly 
less, 108° F. It deposits a red sinter which the natives 
use to stop the-bkeding ofp cut. q. ,1 • | f. 
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Inns: Saito-kan, 40 rooms; Kogane-va, 25 rooms: 
Yl.50-2.GO. 

In the neighborhood of the two resorts are many 
delightful walks, among them arc those to Komichi 
waterfall, and to Sai-no-kawara. 

ONOOAWA 

{‘•Rlnr la f/w ncMt ") 

P. 0. Address: Mhawn-mura, Minnmi-Oitamn-gun, 
Ynmugnta-ken. 

Railway: Tokyo, via Fukusliima, to Yonezawa, 

194.1 m.; 10 hrs.—2nd cl.. ¥8.04. From Fukushima, 

26.1 m.; 2j£ hrs.—2nd el., ¥1.39. 

Onoeawa, alt. 1,000 ft., on the Omonogawa river, at¬ 
tracts close to 30,000 visitors annually. From Yonezawa 
a motorbus runs three times daily (W. about 6 m.)—Yl ; 
private car (5 pass.), ¥7; rickisha, ¥1.70. Population, 
912. 



OkuCawa—with abundant ikh watik. 


The 17 springs at this resort, all earlh-muriatcd common 
salt, come from a subterranean stream which parallels and 
runs close to the main road, from which, at a depth of 2 
ft., hot water may lx' obtained anywhere. Temperature 
ranges from 149° to 164° F. The water of Onogawa 
Omen, as^jL^typc of tjicsc springs, corresponds approx- 
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imately in its composition to a solution containing in 1 
kilogram: 

Grams 

Potassium chloride . 0.2496 


Sodium chloride 


3.9007 


Calcium chloride 


1.1629 


Calcium sulphate . 0.1318 

Calcium bicarbonate. 0.0217 


Magnesium bicarbonate. 0.0661 

Silicic acid (meta). 0.1229 


Free carbon dioxide 


5.6557 

0.0156 


5.6713 

Besides these, traces of iodine, hydrophosphate ion, 
and boric acid. Efficacious for the diseases named for this 
class of springs on p. 27. 

The waters are said to have been found by Onono-komachi, 
a court lady of the Heian period, famed for her beauty, who, 
finding that her good looks were fading with age, came here 
with her father, in retirement; though it is also said that the 
springs were not known before the 15th century. 

_ Inns Rooms Rates (p. 64) 

Ogi-ya . 35 ¥2-4 

Onogawa Hotel . 32 do. 

Tofu-ya . 33 do. 

and 11 others. All with facilities for guests cook¬ 
ing their own meals. The first two inns named have 
private baths: all have different baths for the sexes. 

Vegetables are grown in winter in hot-houses heated 
by spring water. The Karadoya copper mine (now oper¬ 
ating) is 3^ m. from the spa. Copper mines have been 
worked in the surrounding country. 


AKA-YU 

(** Red Hot-Spring”). A pleasure resort. 

P. 0. Address: Akayu-machi, Higashi-Oitama-gun, Yama- 
gata-ken. 

Railway: Tokyo, via Fukushima, to Aka-yu, 204.1 m.; 
10 l /z hrs.—2nd cl., ¥8.39. From Fukushima, 36.1 m.; 
3 hrs.—2nd cl., ¥1.89. 

Conveyance: Rickisha, 1 m. E. to spa, 50 sen, or, by 
jin-sha (“ man car ”)—20 sen, which, as its name implies, is 
a street car propelled by man power. On the down grades 
the “ motive power ” takes the ride. Average snowfall, 
3 ft., when sleds are used in place of rickishas. , 
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The springs. 26, all earth- 
muriated common salt, clear and 
transparent, bubble out of the 
ground. Hanging in temper¬ 
ature from 107° to 122° P. 
they contain the same chemi¬ 
cal contents as the Onogawa 
springs, though in lesser 
degree. They have been known 
since 1312. 

laaa Rooms Rale s (p. 64) 

Gotenmori. 27 . ¥2.50-6 

Tamba-kan. 18 . do. 

Tnnsen Hotel . 17 . do. 

and 23 others. Those named, and 9 others, have 
their own spring source. All inns have separate baths for 
the sexes. No private baths, though usually baths can be 
reserved by foreigners for stated times. Most of the inns 
are high-grade. Annual visitors estimated at about 
76,000. 

Akn-yu, 6,000 pop., alt. 600 ft., is busy and prosperous. 
Mountains shelter it on the N., riec fields extend to the S. 
Hack of the town on Kboshi Hill is a park. Knirnkuen, in 
which is the large prcfcetural shrine, Haehiman. From 
this iK)int there is an extensive view of the broad Oitamu 
Plain, and in the N'-B., of Uakuryb-ko ('* Lake of the White 
Dragon''). On Sirone-yumu, N'., is the site of an old 
castle; half way up the hill is a Yukushi Temple. Local 
Specialties: Grape juice, red pepper. 



KAM1.N0YAMA 


(" Upper Mountain ") 

Ranks high as a fashionable pleasure resort 
P. 0. Address: Knaiinoyuum innclii, Xliimnii intirayama- 
gnn, Yamagota-ken. 

Railway: Tokyo, via Fukushima to Kaminoyama, 

216.8 m.; 11 lira.—2nd cl., Y8.71. From Fukushima, 

47.8 m.; 3# hrs.—2nd cl.. ¥2.43. 

Conveyance: 1 in. N-W. to the spa, rickislia, 40 sen ; 
private car, ¥ 2 . 

The 7 springs of Kuminoyama, known since 1458, arc 
classified as bitter, with temperatures ranging Irom 132.8° to 
1-13.6° K., with some radio-activity, and are of benefit for 
the diseases named for this class of springs on p. 31. 
This is onj^pl' the thr^e so-called pleasure resorts in this 
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part of Northern Japan: the others are Yunohnma, on the 
Japan Sea (Riku-u West Line), and lligoshiyama, near 
Aizu-Wakamatsu (Ban-Etsu Line). 



/flfl* Hoorn* Hate* (p. 64) 

Youc-ya . 25 Y2-5 

Yumoto-ya. 38 do. 

Knwashimn-ya. 16 do. 

and 11 others. The three listed have excellent 

g private baths. All 

have separate baths 
for the sexes. Among 
the thousands of 
bath-houses at the 
hot spring resorts no 
two arc exactly alike, 
but the inviting 
" tub " shown in the 

accompanying illus¬ 
tration has all the 
usual features. 

Kaminoyama, a It. 
550 ft. j population, 
9,500, was formerly 
the residential seat of 
a small dairnyo. 
Tsukioka, whose 
name is given to the 
i park, 

■ 

V ^ I grounds, from where 

A H'.li rc is a good view 

; V VW 1 


range, 

with its volcanic cone, 
and of the Sukawa 
flowing below. 

On a small hill in the town is a well, Hnru-stimc-no- 
ido (“Spring Rain Well”), noted Ixcause it always runs 
full when in droughts other wells of the section dry up. 
A tea-house is hard by. The well is said to have been 
dug by the Buddhist priest, Takuan , who served as tea¬ 
cher to Icmitsu, the 3rd Tokugawa shogun, 300 years ago. 
This priest also evolved the first daikon pickle—which, 
after him, is named takuan-zuke, —the* relish now used by 
every Japanese family in the Empire. Not far from the 
well is an old Buddhist temple, dedicated to Kwannon. 
Its wood carvings and porch-roof supports are remarkably 
effective. _ 
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Local Specialties: Grapes, varieties of foreign peaches, 
dried persimmons, manju (cakes filled with sweetened bean 
paste). 

TAKA-YU (or MOGAMI TAKA-YU) 

“High Hot-Spring" “ The Kusatsu of the Northwest” 

• •■*»••••• 

P. 0.-Address: Hotta-mura , Min ami-Mur ay ama-gun, 
Yamagata-ken. 

Railway: Tokyo, via Fukushima, to Kanai, 220 m.; 
11)4 hrs.—2nd cl., ¥8.81. From Fukushima, 52 m.; 4 
hrs.—2nd cl., ¥2.70. There are two other hot springs 
named Taka-yu along this ry.: Shirabu Taka-yu, and 
Shinobu Taka-yu. 

i i This resort (alt. 3,000 ft.), 10 m. S-E. of Kanai , 
is on the N. side of Zao-san, on the side opposite the 
Aone and Gaga hot springs. It has a number of meritorious 
hot springs, 19 in the village and many in and along 
the Zao-gawa: so numerous are they that for 10 m. 
the water of this river cannot be used for rice field 
irrigation, and fish cannot live in the stream. The 
spring waters taste like lemonade but are not taken 
internally. 

Means of Access : From Kanai to Hango, 2 yi m., 
easy grade, rickisha, 70 sen. Hang5 to the spa—7 ]4 m. 
uphill all the way, rickisha, 2 men, ¥6. Saddle horse, 
¥4 (limited baggage). From July 1 to November 1 
attempts are made to keep up a motor car service from 
Hango—¥2.50 each way (30 min. up, 40 down), baggage 
over 65 lbs. must be sent by coolie—but, due to the 
execrably rocky road causing many tire punctures, the 
service is not dependable. So many contingencies enter 
into the means of conveyance that it is advisable, when 
conveyance is needed and is not obtainable, to telephone 
from the Hango Post-office to a Taka-yu innkeeper and 
arrange thte matter. 

From O-u Line points: Yamagata to Taka-yu, 12 
m., 1 hr. (when the car runs)—¥4.50. Kaminoyama to 
Hango, private car, ¥5 ; rickisha, ¥2. 

For pedestrians the road is not difficult,—and coolies 
can be hired at Hango to carry baggage. In summer 
there is such a steady trickle of natives over the road 
that the 17 inns at the spa do a thriving business. In 
winter, with a 6 ft. average snowfall, students, and soldiers 
from the Yamagata garrison, visit the place to enjoy 
the skiing. 

The springs are all acid alum vitriol, semi-transparent, 
with more or less sulphur content. Average temp. 103° F. 
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Efficacious for skin diseases. See p. 36 for benefits to be 
derived from this class of springs. Sulphur, to the value 
of about ¥7,000, is collected annually. 

The story covering the discovery of the spring and the erec¬ 
tion of the shrine on the mt. back of the inns, as told by the 
natives, relates : that in the long ago, say 71-130, a general 
named Kibi Takayu was wounded by a poisoned arrow in a 
fight with the barbarians, and went into retirement in the 
neighborhood. One day, feeling better than usual, he took a 
walk with his followers. One of them, sent to gather some 
beautiful cherry blossoms flowering on the mountain, noticing a 

wisp of stream, investigated, and discovered the spring. Its 
waters finally cured the general, who, in gratitude for his recov¬ 
ery, built the shrine close to the cherry tree he had noticed, 
dedicating it to the “Gods of Healing”—Oanamuchi and Sukuna- 
hikona, believing that they had caused his miraculous cure, and 
he named the spring Sukawa Onsen (“Sour River Spring")—as 
it is sometimes called to-day. 

The Bikei Gunki, a book containing some of the history of 
the years between Eiroku and Keicho (1558-1614)—up to the 
time of the beginning of the Tokugawa Shogunate (1603), 
records that one night the lord of this district was bathing in 
the Takayu spring with his son, Mogami Yoshimitsu, when 
word came that a band of about 70 robbers had descended upon 
their house. Dressing, and arming themselves, they, with their 
few retainers, did their best to expel the robbers. Yoshimitsu, 
getting into the thick of the struggle, killed the chief and several 
of his followers, which so terrified the rest of the band that they 
all fled for their lives. 

Inna Rooms Rates (p. 64) 

Takami-ya. 26 ¥1.50-3 

Yamagata-kan. 48 . do. 

Tsugi-ya. 32 do. 

and 14 others. All have their own springs. No 
private baths, but baths are sometimes reserved for 
foreigners at stated times. Population, 450. Local Special¬ 
ties : Sinter, woodenware, dried bean curd. 

Halko, or Takayu-numa, m - W. of the spa, is a pond where 
there is fresh water bathing, boating, and recreation. From 
Haiko it is about m. to the top of Ryu-san, where there is a 
good view of the pond and surrounding mountains. The scenery 
of the gorges and of the wooded mountains about Taka-yu is 
impressive. It is 7J4 m. to the summit of Zao-san, from where it 
is m. to Aone, p. 251. 

OWANI (“Big Shark”) and KURADATE 
P. 0. Address: Owani; Owani-mura. Kuradate ; Kura- 

date-mura —both in Minami-tsugaru-gun, Aomori-ken. 

Railway: Tokyo, via Fukushima to Owani, 439.7 m.; 
21 hrs.—2nd cl., ¥14.33. From Fukushima, 271.7 m.; 
14 hrs.— 2nd cl., ¥10.27. From Aomori, 30.6 m.; 1 '/ 2 hrs.— 
2nd cl., ¥1.59. Rickisha, % m., to each place, 30 sen. 
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These two resorts are on the Hiraga-gawa, 6 warn 
on the S., Kuradate on the N. side of this river. The 
former has 30 common salt springs with temperatures 
ranging from 143.6 to 170.6° F.: the latter has 9 of the 
same class; temperatures, from 132.8° to 172.4° F. All 
well above ground, clear and transparent. All these 
springs are radio-active: the highest, Umcka-no-yu, has 
10.30 Mache’s units; the Kawara-no-yu, 9.69—both are 
in Owani. The merits of this class of springs are given 
on p. 26. 

These springs, said to have been discovered in the 
period between 1596-1615, together with the scenery for 
which these resorts have been noted since olden times, make 
both resorts popular with the folk of the neighboring 
towns and villages. It is stated that 300,000 persons 
visit these spas annually. 


Inna 

Room* 

Rates (p. 64) 

Owani—Kagasuke. 

... 21 . 

. ¥2.50-5 

Owani Hotel 

... 16 . 


Goto Ryokan 

... 14 . 


Kuradate—Sen-yu-kan 

... 24 . 



The Kagasuke has two private baths. The Got5 
Ryokan has sand and vapor baths. All inns have different 
baths for the sexes—and generally foreigners may have 
the bath reserved at stated times. Besides the 4 principal 
inns listed, there are 60 boarding-houses where rooms 
are rented, the guests furnishing their own food and 
bedding. 

As a rule tradition is connected with the discovery of most of 
the springs of Japan. Owani'sis in the story : that long, long 
ago, when the priest Enchi Shonin was touring Northern Japan, 
he fell ill. No one could cure him, but he kept praying to his 
god, Dainichi-nyorai, for recovery. One night, m a dream, a boy 
appeared and told him that a bath in a hot spring on the 
following day, which was the “Day of the Ox,” would cure him. 
The priest asked where the spring was : the boy merely replied 
that it was somewhere in the village, and disappeared. A strenu¬ 
ous search was made for the spring, which was found in time 
for the priest to bathe in it on the Ox day, and eventually he recov¬ 
ered his health. Since then the villagers have always observed 
the ’* Day of the Ox ’’ (p. 61) and hold a festival in memory of the 
event, never forgetting to take a bath in one of the Owani 
springs, which they especially name the “ Ox-day’s bath.” This 
same custom is observed at Asamushi: and on these days, all 
these spas are thronged by so many bathers that extra train 
service is maintained for the swarm of visitors. 

Both resorts are sheltered by the mountains, Azara - 
yama on the S., Kusunokt-mine, N-E., Jinkichi-mori, S-W., 
with Iwaki-san, W. (4,600 ft.), in the distance. The 
country thereabout is famous for its apples: the spas for 
the vegetables produced in greenhouses heated by hot 
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water, the annual production of which totals about 
Y40.000 in value. 

Chautu-yama Park, on the site of the Cbausu-riate Castle, 
■ffonls a pooil view. A more extensive view is from the level 
top of Amra-yumn, 3.10(1 ft., about 1 m. S. of the station. 
Opposite the Dnlnlehl^do Temple. Kuradnte, is an old weather- 
henten tree with two great limbs on which, in the middle of 
April, bloom pretty flowers thnt look like hag/, or lespedera 
bicolor. 

As will be noted on the map at p. HI. there are other groups 
of hot springs near Owani : one is ut /Aar/gase*/, with 5 common 
rail springs, reached (in min i from Ikangaaeki station. Two 
sninltinns. A number of interesting sights may be visited. The 
snline springs. Nuruyii and It/ulome. each with one inn, are 
reached from Kuroishi station, by light railway from Kawahe. 


Taking a breathing-spell 
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HOKKAIDO 


“North Sea Districts** 


Por Map of Hokkaido, see Map of “ Mineral Springs 
in North Half of Japan'—Facing p. 81. 


Ordinarily, it is a delightful 4^ hours’ sail (60 nautical 
miles) from Aomori across Tsugaru Strait* to Hakodate, 
on the well-equipped steamers of the Japanese Government 
Railways.** 

Hakodate is the main open door to Hokkaido, the land 
of plenty, where everything is big: the apples, the fish 
catches, the timber, the vast plains fringed by mountain 
ranges—extensive areas, checkered with numerous and 
diversified crops which yield large, making the prospect 
from the railways more like that of continental countries 
than in any other part of Japan. 

The principal cities of Hokkaido: Hakodate , Sapporo, 
and Muroran, each has a famous hot spring resort not far 
distant from it. Hakodate has Yunokawa and Nczaki, noted 
pleasure resorts; Sapporo has Jozankei, with beautiful 
mountain scenery ; Muroran, Noboribetsu , internationally 
famous for the number and variety of hot springs which 
boil and burst out in its weird craters. Besides these, a 
group of springs: Aoyama, Miyagawa, Natta, Kurosawa , 
and Baba , reached from Kombu station (Hakodate Main 
Line), are becoming popular. Among other springs are 
Onne, and Bonyu , near Rubeshibe (Abashiri Line), and 
the springs shown on the map, besides many lesser ones 
more difficult of approach. Foreign visitors will note 
that good bread, butter, milk, and cheese are found at the 
three principal spring resorts, and eggs are plentiful. 


YUNOKAWA (“ Hot Water /?/ver”)— NEZAKI (“ Root Cape”j 

P. 0. Address : Yunokawa-mura , Kameda-gun, Oshima - 
no-kuni. 

These popular pleasure resorts, Yunokawa on the N., 
Nczaki on the S. side of the Matsukura-gawa river, in a 


* Tsugaru. The name of a branch tribe of Ainus who 
occupied the northern end of Hondo in the reign of Empress 
Saimci (655-61). The country they occupied is still called the 
Tsugaru District. 

** These are miniature ocean-going steamers with modern 
conveniences : cabins with sleeping berths, spacious decks, dining 
room where foreign food is served, etc. The boats leave Aomori 
three times daily. 
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* 



• F.nglluli spoken. Foreign fond (goodl i* served. Large vege¬ 
table garden. Kate* should lie n»certainc<l in advance. Mr. II. 
Tsuzukl. owner and manager of the Yunokawa Hotel, a Wascda 

once a jocktyjiin fprppcc. is a 
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flat section near its mouth, arc reached, respectively, 
by tram (11 sen), 3# and 4 m. N-E. from Hakodate; 
motorbus, 50 sen, 15 min.; or private car (6pass.», ¥4-5. 
Rickisha from tram terminal, 50 sen. There is sea bathing, 
and a clean sand bench invites invigorating walks in 
the pure sea air. Ocean Ashing may also be indulged in, 
¥1.50-2, # day, with boatman. 

The underlying hot water is classified generally as 
earthy common salt, which is reached by boring to depths 
of from 100 to 210 ft. At Yunokuwa, the temperatures 
of its 50 or more springs range from 105° to 112° F.: 
the 20 or more at Nezaki arc somewhat higher. At 
both places the springs, clear und transparent, carry 
considerable radio-activity, ranging as high as 13.21 
Mache’s units in the No. 2 spring at the Senshin-kan 
inn at Yunokawa, and 5.54 at the RikutO-iroyu spring 
in Nezaki. The diseases benefited by this class of springs 
are noted on p. 27. 


SriKvx. is " Out»kd '• Is” tor Ssvninicro. 

fans Rooms Rate* (p. 64) 

Yunokawa : 

Yunokawa Hotel"... 34 . ¥2.50-6. 

Rineho-kan . IK do. 

Senshin-kan. 15 do. 
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and 22 others. All 
with baths separated 
for men and women. 

The two inns first 
listed each has three 
springs. The best 
known baths are the 
Senniaburo (“ 1,000 
people’s bath")— 
open air, and the 
Yezoburo (“ Ainus" 
bath ")—roof cover¬ 
ed, at the Yunokawa 
Hotel. The former, 
a large cement tank, 50x70 ft., fed by hot-spring water, is 
divided into 3 sections, with respective depths of 8-12 in., 
3 >£, and 4>£ ft., suitable for all ages. 

The Yezoburo, fed by its own spring, is a circular 
tank, similar to those used by the Ainus. It is G5 ft. 
. —. _ in circumference, 21 ft. in 

diameter, 3 '/i ft. deep. Charge 
for non-guests, to both, 20 
sen. These baths attract 
crowds of bathers. The 
Yunokawa is the only hotel 
in the town equipped with 
private baths. 


Tim Yacoavko. 


Nezaki 

la as Rooms Rails {p. 64) 

Otaki. 34 ... ¥2.50-5 

Taish5-kan. 31 ... do. 

(1 private bath) 

Tsuru-ya ... 17 ... do. 
and 4 others. The Otaki 
has an artistic water¬ 
fall bath—the streams pour¬ 
ing from rocks among the 
painted foliage: also a 
theater in which plays and 
movies arc given daily, 
in the season. 

A walk along the main 


breeder of thoroughbred race horses. A sand track has been laid 
in front of the hotel, around which guests desiring exercise are 
privileged to ride, free of charge, on some of the owner's horses. 
Expert riding-tsssons are Also given. () 


lnglsssona are Also given. ()> ii , I 
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street reveals numbers of h< t 
springs rising in volume about 8 
ft. above ground, back of homes 
and elsewhere,—some apparently 
not utilized, but the abundant 
flow of a group of springs near 
the Taisho-kan is conserved by 
the owner of that inn and is pump¬ 
ed to his inn of the same name in 
Hakodate. 

About 1 m 


off shore there ■ 
is a geyser in the sea, which may I 
be clearly seen on a calm day fgg 
from boats rowed to the place. 

According to the figures 
furnished by the tram ear company, 
people visit these two resorts annually! 


COMMOV AT NlZAKI. 
close to a million 


Pt-ACPS OF INTEREST 

In Mar there is a wonderful display of Lilies of the Valley 
over the whole country side. Between Yunokawa and Nciaki is 
a well-kept garden containing many varieties of foreign flowers, 
a large lotus pond, and an Ainu hut. About a mile beyond, on 
the main road, is an extensive Japanese garden (innkeepers will 
arrange for admission to these gardens). Both arc owned by 
Hakodate merchants. 

Ooryt/kaku y t m. N-ff„ now a park—is where the eminent 
Dutch scholar. Takcda Hlsaburft. erected a fort in 1H55, ns the seat 
of the Hakodate Magistracy. Covering an area of 45 acres, It is 
surrounded by moats about 190 ft. in length. Here it was that 
the loyal Tokugawa band, led by the late Viscount Enomoto 
(who frequently sat in the Cabinet), and the late Baron Otori. 
defended themselves against the Imperialists. A considerable 
quantity of ice is cut in winter from the outer moat. 

New World Park—(locally called Lunu Pnrk, in the belief that 
it resembles the celebrated amusement park of that name nt 
Coney Island, outside New York) has a zoo, exhibition buildings, 
etc. Admission, 60 sen. Close to Yanokuwa. The racecourse 
and the convict prison arc nenr by. 

Trapplst Monastery for Women—2 m. This striking, substantial 
3-storv brick and stone structure, clearly visible from Yunokawa, 
is the home at present of 25 foreign ana 35 Japanese nuns of this 
monastic body of the old Cistercian order of the Roman Catholic 
Church, named from the Abbey of La Trappe, founded in 1140. 
Their monasteries nre now established in many countries. The 
building, sitnated on a height that dominates the neighboring 
country, surrounded, as it is, by well-kept lawns, is imprang. 
Visitors are not admitted in the building, because of one peculiari¬ 
ty or tenet of the order, that once the full vow is taken, the 
nuns arc not permitted to converse even with one another, and 
when n stranger approaches, tbeir heavy black veil is drown over 
the face. The nun* never go outside the enclosure that is around 
the convent which alter vows becomes for the nun a living tomb, 
from which not even death release* her, as they have their 
own graveyard in the grounds. The monastery stands in the midst 
of a large area (well tilled by hired mcn.i which supports herds 
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of cows thnt produce the milk, butter, and cheese for which these 
T rapt lists are famous. This product is taken by the cities, and 
the demand is in excess of the supply. A large Monastery for 
atc/i. situated on Wntashima island (launch. 1 hr. from Hako¬ 
date), also makes a specialty of dairy products. 




I*\KK <>MMA ; KtAIA^.N fAKP. IN 7IIH 1MVIAK4 X. 

I.akc Onuma (17.5 m. from Hakodate, 2nd cl.. 93 sen) 
should be visited. Inns and restaurants available. This 
restful bodj' of water, picturesque with islands large and 
small, some well wooded, some nearly bare, with Kama- 
g:t-tnke towering above it. is well named the " Matsushima 
of Hokkaido." While Matsushima is on i» larger scale, 
Onuma is |Hxfeet in every minute detail. The lake, 400 ft. 
above sea level, is 6 ni. long, 5 m. wide, and contains 
125 islands. Hoats (50 sen) are leisurely sculled from one 
vantage point to another among the islands, bringing 
into view scene after scene, all chnrming. Delightful 
woodland walks lead along the shore and over bridges 
to many of the islands. The authorities have wisely 
prohibited cheap amusement places, and have kept this 
national park in its natural state. Trees and foliage grow 
right down to the water’s edge,—cherry, yew, maple, etc. 

On an island in the lake is an impressive hrome statue erected 
to Admiral Togo, the " Silent Hero " of the battle in Tsushimn 
Strait, in the Japan Sen, in the Kusso-Jnpnnese war; and along 
the lake shore is another bronte statue erected as a memorial to 
the Admiral’s compatriot, marshal Oyama. In such beautiful 
surroundings, these statues seem eminently in keeping with the 
characteristics of the lenders they represent. The lake is gourd- 
shnprd, the smaller, or lower end, called Ko-numn (its con¬ 
stricted part named .Scftnf), is spanned by a long iron railway 
bridge, reached as soon ns the train emerge* from the 2.*00 ft. 
tunnel. The view from tlic train of the clear, blue waters of this 


vlcjv from the train of the clear, blue wat> 
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part of the lake is delightful. Funa fishing is a favorite pastime. 
This small fish, somewhat like a carp, is found in many rivers and 
lakes in Japan, but the Onuma funa are especially prized for their 
superior flavor. Sun-dried and lacquered over with shoyu sauce 
they prove tasty. A foreign colony growing up in one corner of 
the lake consists at present of about 10 families. Among the 
cottages are summer residences of consuls stationed at Hakodate. 
Skating on the winding channels between the islands is an ideal 
winter’s recreation. The lake is thought to have been the crater of 
an ancient volcano. Tome-no-taki is the name of the waterfall, 
E., at the outlet of the lake. Farther down the stream is the 
water-power plant which supplies electricity to Hakodate. A 
pond named Junsai-numa, m. from the lake, is noted for the 
edible gelatinous water-lily, junsai (hence the pond’s name), which 
is gathered there and sold in large quantities in Hakodate. Its 
root is considered a great delicacy. . 

Mt. Koma'ga-take, 3,625 ft., the loftiest peak in Oshima Prov¬ 
ince, is best climbed from Onuma Park (boat across the lake) : 
the route, 8 m., while longer than that from Koma-ga-take 
station (6}{ m.), is less difficult—the latter, passing through about 
2 m. of jungle, is bothersome without a guide. The upper reaches 
of the mountain are rich in varieties of lichen. Its sharp, sword¬ 
like peak is really the highest side of the crater wall. From the 
summit there is a superb view of Volcano Bay and, on the op¬ 
posite side, the lakes, and beyond them Hakodate Bay with the 
city and its shipping in the view. This volcano, now dormant, 
erupted spectacularly in 1856 ; the last eruption was in 1905. 

AOYAMA (" Green Mountain”),— 

and Miyagawa, Natta, Kurosawa, Baba 

This group of hot springs, situated in a broad high¬ 
land district, at the base of Nisekoan-dake, is scattered 
along the Yunokawa river. It is reached (N-W.) from 
Kombu station, Hakodate Main Line—between Hakodate 
and Otaru. The best accommodations and equipment are 
found at: 

Aoyama (alt. 870 ft.). 

P. 0. Address: Minami - sbiribetsu - mura , Isoya - gun , 
Shiribeshi- no-kuni. 

Railway: From Hakodate, 106.7 m.; 7 hrs.—2nd cl., 
¥5.04. From Otaru, 51.3 m.; 3>£ hrs.—2nd cl., ¥2.70. 

Conveyance: From Kombu to Aoyama, about 3 l /z m., 
basha (twice daily)—50 sen. Saddle horse, 80 sen. At 
the Fukui-ryokan inn (Kombu), an agent of the Furo-kaku 
inn (Aoyama) will arrange for conveyance. Sleighs are 
used in winter. On foot the distance is covered in about 
1 l /t hours. 

The earthy common salt spring, Furd-kaku-no-yu, which 
issues in large volume from crevices in the rocks, corres¬ 
ponds approximately in its composition to a solution 


containing in 1 kilogram: 

Grams 

Sodium chloride . 1.72372 

Calcium bicarbonate . 0.38653 
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Magnesium bicarbonate . 0.29244 

Sodium bicarbonate . 0.30642 

Calcium sulphate. 0.23215 

Potassium chloride. 0.18593 

Iron oxide and aluminum . 0.01350 

Silicic acid. 0.14500 

3.28569 

Free carbonic acid . 0.24364 


3.52933 

Color, slightly brown. Temperature, 44°C.—111.2° F. 
Mache’s units, 1.39. See p. 27 for diseases benefited by 
this class of springs. Within 2 m. of the spring, hot water 
also issues in volume from a number of vents. 

Inn: Furo-kaku, 35 rooms, ¥1.50—2.50. Guests may 
cook their own meals. This inn has 3 tanks of water of 
varying temperatures for each sex, and its waterfall bath 
and other baths are for the exclusive use of the inn guests 
—a similar arrangement to that of the inns at the other 
resorts of this district. 

It is said that about 8,000 persons visit Aoyama 
yearly. The spring was found by Ainus, and about 60 
years ago a man named Aoyama built an inn there, giv¬ 
ing the place its name. 

Places of Interests From the bills behind the spa there is an 
extensive view of the plain, the dense State forests, and of Bzo- 
Fnji. On Seiundal, one of these hills, reached by a meandering 
path back of the inn, there are three ponds, also apparatus for 
athletic exercises. The small temple there is dedicated to Yakusbi 
(“The Healing Buddha”). Far down the stream, the forest can 
be seen in all its primitive glory. On the upstream, the Joshun- 
no~taki waterfall, not far from the inn, plunges into the river with 
a roar. Just below the waterfall’s basin is Meoto-ga-iwa : two 
singularly shaped rocks in the middle of the foaming, tumbling 
rapids of the river. 

Earthy common salt springs are found also at the other re¬ 
sorts of this district. Miyagawa is m. from Aoyama. Natta 
and Kurosawa are, respectively, 2.10 m. and 2.52 m. from Kombu. 
At Baba, near Kurosawa, in an area of about 720 sq. ft. there 
are a number of geysers. 

J0ZANKEI 

(“JSzan Valley") 

P. 0. Address: Jozankei, Sapporo-gun, Ishikari-no-kuni. 

Deep down in a rocky gulch whose scars are hid¬ 
den by the greenest of green foliage—on the bank of 
the Toyohira-gawa river, in which are large mass forma¬ 
tions of rounded rocks of peculiar shapes—nestles J ozankei 
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yu (" Deer Spring ) 
—179. G° F. Moto-yu, 
the oldest, was long 
known to the natives, 
but it was not until 
1870 that an itinerant monk, Jozun, during a pilgrimage 
to this district, exploited the spring, inducing the au¬ 
thorities, in 1871, to open a road and build a bath¬ 
house QOzan was appointed its manager), that the place, 
taking its name from the monk, became better known. The 
baths at Moto-yu are 
blasted out of the natural 
rock, and lined with cement. 

In winter the water of the 
river remains warm, and 
together with the hillsides 
banked with snow, the 
bathers enjoying a swim 
present a novel sight. An¬ 
nual visitors: said to lie 
about 18,000. No mos¬ 
quitos. >-> 
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Inns Rooms Rates (p. 64) 

Jozankei Hotel . 46 ¥2.50-4 

Takayama . 30 do. 

Nosaka . 40 do. 

and 3 others. All with separate baths for the 
sexes. Private baths (4)—50 sen a day, are found only 
at the inn first listed, which also has waterfall and vapor 
baths. ; 

Local Specialties : Sinter. Fuki, a confection made with 
the rhubarb-like stem of a wild plant of the dock variety, 
(bog-rhubarb), is exported yearly to the value of between 
¥20,000 and ¥30,000. The production of fuki is also a 
large industry at Noboribetsu. 

Futambiwa—a. pool in the river just above the spa, is a favorite 
swimming place; Tt is so called because the miniature rocks 
there are thought to resemble the well-known rocks of the same 
name at Ise. There are boats for hire. 

NOBORIBETSU 

(Derived from Nupulbpetsu (Aiau)— , ‘ Mountain River”) 

The most famous hot spring resort In Hokkaido 

P. 0. Address : Noboribetsu-mura, Horobetsu-gvn, Iburi- 
no-kuni. 

Railway : From Hakodate (Hakodate Main Line) to 
Iwamizawa, 204.4 m.: change to Muroran Main Line 
for Noboribetsu, 71.2 m., 18 hrs. (Express, 14)—2nd cl. 
(through); ¥10.39. From Sapporo (same route), 96.5 m. ; 
4% hrs.—2nd cl., ¥4.58. From Muroran , 15.5 m. (50 min.) 
—2nd cl., 83 sen. From Noboribetsu by light railway, N-W. 
5.4 m, (50 min.)-2nd cl., 78 sen, to the spa, known as 
Noboribetsu-Onsen , but commonly called Noboribetsu. 

Other Means : Steamer (J apanese accommodations) from 
Aomori to Muroran , 110 nautical miles, 11}4 hrs.—2nd 
cl., ¥2.85 (5.20 p.m. daily). From Mori, 30.8 m. N. of 
Hakodate (via ry.)—to Muroran, 24 m. ; 3 hrs.—2nd cl., 
¥2.53 ; small steamer, Japanese accommodations, 4 a.m. 
daily. 

Upon arrival, Noboribetsu appears like a busy place, 
with a flock of “ runners “ from various inns soliciting 
business. It is beautifully situated in a large ravine closely 
walled in by timbered mountains. In the village there is 
nothing to suggest the awful havoc just beyond its back 
door, wrought by Nature in her most terrible mood. 

From the inns, a short walk along a road flanked 
by wooded hills leads to the crater. A bend of the road 
suddenly reveals the awesome spectacle: a huge bowl, a 
depression about 400 ft. deep, a full mile in circumference, 
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scooped out of the side of Mt. Noboribetsu, which is filled 
with rounded mounds and hills, p*eled and blistered, formed 
of the sinter of the hot springs that have boiled there 
for eons. 




ScA»inn> hiu.«, 

The scarified hills, bulbous with boulders, are like 
bones bleached and painted with opal tints and with 
streaks and splashes of the seven colors of the rainbow, 
the result of the fearful hidden fires below,—and from 
their sides and between the cones and hills there bubbles 
and spurts hot water and steam, and there is moaning und 
sputtering ns the waters to*s and splash in their unrest, 
and some of them make sounds like the whirr of machinery. 

There are geysers spouting 8 and 10 ft. high, grum¬ 
bling white-hot 
springs in pools 
and basins, never 
still night or day ; 
and fearsome cal¬ 
drons on all sides. 
There is water of 
every evil kind,— 
some of it poison 
ous : an alum vent 
is fuming a few feet 
away from the out¬ 
let of a jumping 
sulphur spring, and 
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in lets than a biscuit’s toss is an iron spring of withering 
heat. Everywhere clouds of sulphurous vapor and steam 
rise from the diabolical depths, pouring from large and small 
corkscrew holes on the sides of the mounds,—often issuing in 
jerkey puffs that come out with squeaks and hisses. Every¬ 
where these clouds, and those from furiously boiling water, 
obscure the vision: everywhere rumblings, and from 
hundreds of crevices, rivulets of water. So much water 
comes forth thot a good sized creek is formed by the 
mingled streams. 

There arc boiling mud geysers like those at Beppu, and 
at Owakidani (in 
Uakonc). There 
are deep pits in 
the bottom of 
which scalding 
lead-colored mud 
and water gurgles 
and spits in vis¬ 
cous blobs,—and 
some of them have 
fascinated discour¬ 
aged students to 
take the fatal 

f lunge into them. 

here is one grot¬ 
to-like hole in the side of a mound from which burning 
sulphurous water is spewed at short intervals into a 
large pond of bubbling water. 

This dreadful area, fittingly named Jigokudani 
('* Valley of Hell"), is an awe-inspiring spot—and to 
make it even more striking, there is the contrast of the 
eye-filling verdure of the mountain which runs down here 
and there, like so many fingers, almost to the depths of 
this visible Hades, as if defying its terrors: as if deriding 

the weakening 
forces of this mori- 
bund volcano. 
There are danger¬ 
ous spots, there¬ 
fore a guide is 
needed, —at all 
the inns arc boys 
who know the 
paths. 

Then, mount¬ 
ing the lip of this 
^ater, with its 
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chromatic blend of browns, a short climb leads through 
the woods and unexpectedly to a height overlooking an 
immense chasm in the bottom of which is Oyu-numa, a 
lake of boiling mud and water, its edge appearing like a 
thick crust, but in its center sulphur springs well out in 
circles on the surface. The Noboribetsu Hot Spring Tram¬ 
way Co. which owns the light railway, the springs, and 
much of Noboribetsu, works the sulphur deposits of this 
lake by means of especially equipped boats, and extracts 
monthly 100 tons of the mud. Its content near the shore 
is 50% sulphur, from the depths, 75 %. Sinter totaling 
about 2 l /t tons annually (value, about ¥1,500) is recover¬ 
ed from the lake and the hot springs. On the opposite side 
of the lake, the highest peak belches out clouds of sulphurous 
steam. A path around the lake leads to the summit, on 
which is a small shrine. The chasm, in the bottom of which 
Oyu-numa lies, is roughly elliptical, perhaps a mile in 
diameter, and is said to be a part of the old crater. It 
is divided by the wooded ridge from the more spectacular 
Jigoku-dani. 

A visit to the gruesome crater of Noboribetsu is a never- 
to-be-forgotten experience. There seems to be sulphur under¬ 
foot everywhere. In the final analysis the impression 
remains of the noise of hissing water, of splashing streams, 
of the heat of steam on all sides, of the desolation of the 
barren cones and mounds that are like mammoth piles of 
ashes and clinkers that have been burned and solidified 
and reburned and burned again. 

The following table lists the principal springs: 


No. 





Spring 

Classification 

Taki-no-yu* . 

acid vitriol . 

Okawa-no-yu*... 

simple thermal... 

Manju-no-yu, 


No. 1* . 

99 

Manju-no-vu, 


No. 2* . 

sulphur . 

Shio-no-yu 
(Kami)* . 

common salt . 

Shio-no-yu 


( Shimo ) . 

ft 

Me-no-yu. 

• 

vitriol . 


Temperature 


C. 


P. 


Emanations 
per liter of 
water—In 
Mac he's 
units 



71.5° 160.7° 
61.0° 141.8° 

60.0° 122.0° 

48.0° 118.4° 

94.0° 201.2° 

76.0 138.8° 

97.0° 206.6° 


•These springs are for public use. Small fee. The sources 
of Nos. 1 and 7 are in the crater. Diseases benefited by these 
classes of springs are given under their respective headings in 
Chapter VI— Classification. 
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Eight springs of various classes have their source out¬ 
side of the crater, but the water from Taki-no-yu is 
perhaps more generally used, as it supplies the large bath¬ 
house of this name, and the 16 streams that make the 
waterfalls at that bath-house, and it supplies water for 
the baths at the principal inns. The mineral water (light 
gray in color) of this spring corresponds approximately in 
its composition to a solution containing in 1 kilogram 
(1,000 grams) : 

• • 

Grams 

Potassium chloride. 0.02481 

Sodium chloride . 0.05368 

Ammonium chloride . 0.01960 

Sodium sulphate. 0.17502 

Calcium sulphate. 0.09078 

Magnesium sulphate . 0.03371 

Ferric sulphate. 0.06495 

Aluminum sulphate. 0.09001 

Free sulphuric acid. 0.23157 

Boric acid (meta) . 0.00227 

Silicic acid (meta) . 0.22671 

1.01311 


The Manju-no-yu has several waterfalls (cold streams 
outside the bath-house). The water of Me-no-yu, which is 
situated at the lower side of the crater, is drunk by some 
people. A recent enterprise is the sale of bottled alum 
water, for stomach troubles. The natives cook chickens, 
corn, and other vegetables in the sizzling water of the 
Shio-no-yu spring (on the road opposite the Taki-no-yu). 
It is declared that close to 300,000 people visit Nobori- 
betsu yearly, among whom are from 50 to 60 foreigners. 
Its population is 1,000 ; altitude, 660 feet. 


Inns 



Rooms 

Rates (p. 64) 

T akimoto-kan, 

No. 

1... 

.• • • 44 

. Y4-6 

»> 1 

No. 

2... 

• • • • 4?6 «• • 


Yunotaki . 



• • • 2 2 • • • i 

. 3-5 

Takimi-kan ... 



21 

i • •• ^JL • • t 



Besides these there are 10 others. All inns have facil¬ 
ities for guests who wish to cook their own meals : and 
all inns have separate baths for the sexes. The inn first 
listed has two private baths, and a waterfall bath. 

MontiR-danl (“ Maple Valley")—about half-way between 
Noboribetsu station and the spa—through which the railway 
passes, is famous for its varied brocade of autumnal tints,—a 
superb sight in October. 

Kachidokl-no-takl, or Shlmofuri-oo-taki, is a waterfall on the 
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upper eoar*r of the Nohorlbetsu Klver about two-third* of a mile 
from the up*. 

Kutara-ko. about 2 in. H., is a laic with attractive scenery. 
A species of trout, /limemani, noted for their savory flavor, are bred 
in this lake. Lake Chuicn.il, Sikko. is also stocked with this 
species. 


KARURUSU 

<" Carlsbad " > 

P. 0. Address: Horobetsu-mura, Horobetsu-gun, Iburi- 
no-Kuni. 



KABt Htrst' FoRroHot fto: IUtm-»k*i*b t? swung*). 


This small spa (alt. SOU ft.), so namca because its 
springs arc said to contain properties similar to the cele¬ 
brated Carlsbad (Austria) springs, is about 4- m. S-W. of 
Noboribetsti Onsen—l$f lirs. walk over a fair road: 
reached also by bashn, ¥1.20; or on horseback, ¥1.50, 
each way. Sleighs in winter. 

The seven springs at this resort arc all simple thermal, 
beneficial for the diseases named for this class of springs 
on p. 22. The Tauru-no-ytt, representative of the rest, 
corresponds approximately in its composition to a solu¬ 
tion containing in 1 kilogram ( 1.000 grains): 


Grams 

Sodium chloride. 0.1044 

Potassium sulphate . 0.0238 

Sodium sulphate. 0.3312 

Calcium su Iphatc . 0.1024 

Calcium bicarbonate. 0.16S4 

Magnesium bicarbonate .. 0.0074 
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Silicic acid (meta). 0.2038 

1.0014 

Free carbon dioxide. 0.1525 


1.1539 

The springs, discovered in 188G, well out in a small 
space on the bank of the Noboribetsu River. Several bath¬ 
houses have been erected over them. No private baths. 

There arc 3 inns : none with baths ; the Kotobuki-kan, 
25 rooms; Chitose-knn, 25; and the Senshin-knn, 12; 
¥2—4. All have accommodations for guests desiring to 
cook their own meals. It is stated that about 6,000 peo¬ 
ple visit Karurusu annually. The scenery thereabout is 
characteristic of the mountainous districts of Japan. 

The Interesting sights arc the Soshimaii, a 20 ft. waterfall, in 
the spa; the Tachlbnnn-ike, a small lake 2 m. in circumference, 
about ft m. from the resort, where there is fair fishing, and the 
Vakustil-JInja (shrine), near the springs. 


Ainus 

Visitors to Noboribetsu usually visit Shiraoi. the Ainu 
village on the seashore (11.7 m. N. of Noboribetsu, 2nd cl., 
63 sen)—situated about 20 min. walk from the railway 
station. Sometime* the station- 
master at Shiraoi can procure a 
guide lor visitors. 

The most interesting exhibit 
in the village is the people them¬ 
selves: comparatively tall in stut- 
ure, possessing pleasing and 
attractive faces, with a pro¬ 
nounced resemblance to the Irish 
type. With well modeled features, 
brown eyes, black wavy hair, 
cordial manners, these people, the 
relics of a great Aryan migration, 
their natures radically changed by 
the struggles and calamities that 
have befallen them, have gradual¬ 
ly developed from their savage | 
cannibalistic state which early 
annals record, inton gentle, shift¬ 
less people. From the meagre \ 
early records it is surmised that 
in some great wave of migration 
from Siberia tl^- Ainus came to 
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Japan, drove out their predecessors and took possession 
of the country. They say that their ancestors came from 
a land of ice and snow, a country devoid of forests and 
birds. Their internecine conflicts greatly reduced their 
numbers. Subsequently these semi-barbarians were gradu¬ 
ally driven by a superior civilization to the northern end of 
the main island: and in a territory extending south almost to 
Sendai were subdued by Tnmura-\1aro (who died in fill), 
the greatest general of that time, and, from the 9th cen¬ 
tury, by degrees they finally migrated into Yezo (Hokkaido), 
and the islands farther north. In Hokkaidd their num¬ 
bers have decreased annually, They arc like a dying 
ember. From a total population of 18,074 in 1916, they 
decreased to 16,720 in 1920. and it seems as if the rem¬ 
nant of these dwindling people is doomed to racial ex¬ 
tinction. In Karnfuio (Japanese Saglialicn), in 1919, there 
were 1,676 Ainus. Their present status with the Japanese 
Government resembles more or loss that of the American In¬ 
dians with the government of the United States. A school 
and small hospital have been established in the village. 

There ore about SB one-room houses, or better said, huts, in 
this straggling villose of about 370 persons. The type of hut is 
very similar to that used by many African tribes. The structure 
of these one story reed, or straw-thatched huts, is typical of all 
Ainu houses. The frame is of posts, 4 ft. 10 in. high, placed 4 ft. 
apart, with an inniird slope—the length of the posts being deter¬ 
mined by that of the thatch, which never exceeds 4 ft. 10 in. 
Heavy poles arc laid and tied in hollows scooped in the top of 
the uprights, forming the top of the wall. Smaller pole* arc then 
tied borizontally to the posts, thus making a double wall, on 

the outer part of 
which the thatch 
is carefully tied in 
small regular bun¬ 
dles, the inner wall 
is made of reeds or 
straw attached 
singly. The pole 
framework of the 
roof rises steeply 
to a height of 2'J 
ft. from the top of 
the wall to a 
hewed ridge-beam, 
under which at 
one end is a large 
triangular open¬ 
ing for the exit of 
smoke. The out- 
.. aide ' nnf ** neatly 

laid in ridges, in distinct receding layers. A small windowless hut, 
called shrm. forming n vestibule or ante-iocm at the entrance of 
the larger one, is where the Ainus pound their millet and shell peas, 
beans, etc. It is a storehouse for firewood for the long .mil severe 
winters, for nets and other gear.—and a house for their dogs. 
Outside, a short distance from the west end of the hut. their field 
produce is kept in a storehouse raised on piles to secure immunity 
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PUhing, in which they are ex-" 
pert, 1 * their principal occupation, 
t and their belt craftsmanship is 
IJl|kv shown in their hoots. Apart from 
this work their only production is 
3 I 1 M W H ” ,n ’ a frw crudely cut and carv- 

A' » ed wooden article*. *|io»n*, out 

J a '*C h a nee rs. n rcm«Tlcnhle feature of the 

w w 1# Init nrf «**e continuous links, whlt- 

. M ’ w tied frow * * ln n ,e p'f cc of wood. 

V forming a chain which serves to 

ms rw. - • 'r- ViL ^ hang Up the article. Corn, and a 

' i ^ tew <>,hcr vegetables are grown for 

their own use and that of their 
—J* tor „ small stock of shaggy horses. They 

v^iO—ti A dcTdr have never shown a Hking for agri- 

'rfftj rt jixl culture or any settled occupation, 

though, in Kyushu especially, the 
ijlllf. iljj-r 'iEJb ancient Ainns have left evidences of 

UFStt their skill in molding earth and clay 
pottery, profuse with varied and 
~~ - artistic designs, that are not excelled 

by any |«‘ f*e of the »i<-o« Age 
^ W s The greatest events of the year 

—_ are the bear festivals. The Ainas 

worship the bear and believe that 
after they have raised the cub, 
Aim: osr«. captured sometimes at risk of life, 

and sacrificed him, they will find 
favor with his ancestors. The highest compliment they can pay 
to a man is to compare him to a bear. With the killing of the 
bear they pray that he will again return to them for future 
sacrifice. The cubs arc cared for until two or three years old, 
when they aye killed for Uie feast by methods much rcacmbling 


blood in women which must be 

taken out.”.“Tattooing was 

therefore introduced, and is still 
kept up, as a means of letting the 
bad blood escape, and thus making 
the body strong." Other patterns, 
and bands, etc., arc tattooed on the 
arms and hands—sometimes across 
the forehead, or between the 
eyebrows. This custom has now 
been prohibited by the Japanese 
authorities. 

In dress, both men and women 
fancy gay colors. Their formal 
clothes are profusely decorated 
with striking designs, usually 
geometrical, and as each village 
has its own patterns,—in this res¬ 
pect resembling the Scotch clans 
with their distinctive plaids, the 
native village of a traveling Ainu 
is quickly determined. 


As Ainu linn 


Aim: Kurt, 
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bull-baiting in the Spanish pastime. The skulls are hung on a 
fence and preserved, in the belief that the spirits of the animals 
they worship dwell in the skulls. 

Readers who desire to know more about the Ainus are 
advised to procure the books and pamphlets written by the 
Venerable Archdeacon John Batchelor, D.D., of Sapporo, who 
has long resided among the Ainus, and is acknowledged 
the highest authority on this subject. Among the Doctor’s 
numerous and valuable books are: The Ainu and Their 
Folk-Lore ; Sea-girt Yezo; A Grammer of the Ainu 
Language ; and his Ainu-English-Japanese Dictionary. 

ONNE 

P. 0. Address: Ruheshibe-machi, Kitami-no-kuni. 

Railway : Abashiri Line to Nokkeushi, change to 
Yubetsu Light Ry. for Rubeshibe ; thence 6 m. S-W. to 
the springs: motorbus, 40 min. (thrice daily), ¥1.20; 
private motor car, ¥7.50 ; basha, private, ¥5.50; basha* 
bus, 80 sen. On foot, a 2^ hrs. walk. 

About 9,000 persons yearly visit this resort—near 
the northeastern coast of Hokkaido: population, 1,200; 
alt. 300 ft. Its 8 springs, saline and sulphur, issue from 
the rocks, colorless and transparent. The principal 
chemical constituents, in grams, of its sulphur springs 
correspond approximately to a solution containing in 1 
kilogram: sulphuretted hydrogen, 0.275; sulphuric acid, 
0.063; chlorine, 0.092, and a small quantity of sodium 
and a trace of magnesium. Total residue per liter, 0.275 
grams. Temperature, 60° C.—140° F. 

The springs were found by Ainus in the late 90’s, 
and being located near Onne village were given that 
name. The Oe-ryokan, 30 rooms, ¥1.50-3, is the largest 
of the three inns. There are 3 batli-houses, each with 
family and public tanks. Onne, on the Muka-gawa, 
sheltered by mountains thickly wooded with large trees, 
is a quiet, restful resort. 
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SOUTH HALF OF JAPAN 


(See p. 11) 
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JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAY LINES 


Figures along the Railway Lines on Map of 
Mineral Springs in South Half of Japan correspond 
with figures in this list. 


HONDO—the Main Island 

1. Tokaldo Lines,— 

Tokaido Main Line (Tokyo—Kobe) 

Fnkuchiyama Line (Kanzaki — Fukuchiyama) 
Arima Light Railway Line (Sanda — Arima) 

2. Hokuroku Lines,— 

Hokuroku Main Line (Maibara — Naoetsu) 

Obama Line ( Tsuruga — Wakasa-takahama) 

3. Chu-o Line,— 

Chu-o Main Line (Tokyo — Nagaoka) 

4. San*yo Lines,— 

San-yo Main Line (Kobe — Shimonoseki) 

Bantan Line (Himeji—Wadayama) 

Uno Line (Okayama — Uno) 

Kure Line (Kaitaichi — Kure) 

Yamaguchi Line (Ogdri — Tokusa) 

Omine Line (Asa — Omine) 

Mine Light Railway Line (isa— Ofuku) 

5. San-in Lines,— 

San-in Main Line (Kyoto — Sufu) 

Maizuru Line (Ayabe-Shin-maizuru } Maizuru — 
Umi-maizuru , Shin-maizuru — Naka-maizuru) 
Kurayoshi Light Railway Line (Agei — Kurayoshi) 
Sakai Line (Yonago — Sakai-minato) 

Taisha Line (Izumo-imaichi — Taisha) 

6. Kansai Lines,— 

Kansai Main Line (Nagoya — Kizu — Nara — Minato- 
machi , Osaka) 

Sangu Line (Kameyama — Toba) 

Kusatsu Line (Tsuge — Kusatsu) 
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Nara Line ( Kizu — Kyoto) 

Sakurai Line (Nara — Takada) 

Katamachi Line (Kizu — Katamachi, Osaka) 
Wakayama Line (Oji — Wakayama) 

SHIKOKU 

13. Sanuld Lines,— 

9 

( Takamatsu — Iyo-Saijo, Tadotsu — Kotohira) 

14. Tokushima Lines,— 

Tokushima Main Line (Tokushima — Awa-Ikeda) 
Komatsusbima Light Railway Line (Tokushima — 
Komatsushiina) 

kyOshO 

15. Kagoshima Lines,— 

Kagoshima Main Line (Moji — Kagoshima) 

Miyaji Light Railway Line (Kumamoto — Miyaji) 
Misumi Line (Uto — Misumi) 

16. Nagasaki Lines,— 

Nagasaki Main Line (Tosu — Nagasaki) 

Karatsu Line (Kubota — Nishi-karatsu) 

Imari Line (Arita — Imari) 

Sasebo Line (Haiki— Sasebo) 

17. Hoshu Lines,— 

Hoshu Main Line (Kokura — Saeki) 

Tagawa Line (Yukuhashi—Soeda) 

Inukai Light Railway Line (Oita — Miemachi) 
Nippo North Line (Saeki — Shigeoka) 

18. Chikuho Lines,— 

Chikuho Main Line (Wakamatsu—Kamiyamada) 
Ita Line (Naogata — Ita) 

Kobukuro Line (Kotake — Futase) 

Nagao Line (Iizuka — Nagao) 

* 

19. Miyazaki Lines,— 

Miyazaki Main Line (Yoshimatsu — Nobeoka) 
Tsuma Light Railway Line (Hirose — Tsuma) 

20. Sendai Line,— 

(Kagoshima—Sendaimachi) 
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OSAKA—KOBE DISTRICT 


ROKK0-KURAKUEN 


( Kurakuea —“ From Hell to Paradise ”) 

P. 0. Address: Taisha-mura, Muko-gun, Hyogo-ken. 
Railway : Tdkaido Main Line. Station: Nishinomiya. 


Distance to Nlsblnomlya 

From Tokyo. 362.4 

„ Kyoto. 36.0 

„ Osaka. 9.2 

„ Kobe . 11.1 

,, Shimonoseki 340.4 


mis. 


Time 

14^ hrs. 

IX „ 


13 




2nd cl. Pare 

¥12.57 

1.83 

0.53 

0.63 

12.05 


Approach and Conveyance : From Nishinomiya station 
motor cars are available, 2 X —¥4; when run as a 
motorbus, 4 pass., ¥1 each. 

From Kobe or Osaka : Government Railway to 
Nishinomiya station (see fare above). Also Hanshin 
Express Electric Ry., to Shukukawa car stop—from Kobe, 
20 sen; Osaka, 30 sen. Motor car from Shukukawa 
to the spring, 1 m.—¥1.20, or, with 3 persons, 40 sen 
each. Also the Hanshin Electric Ry., to Koroen car stop 
—from Kobe, 20 sen; Osaka, 30 sen. Motor car from 
K5roen to the spring, IX m.—¥1.50, or, with 3 persons, 
50 sen each. Rickishas are also available at the above 
stations: charges are about the same as for a motor 
car. In case of lack of conveyance, telephone the Rokk5 
Hotel and car will be sent. 


Radium Cold Spring 

This is a pure water simple thermal spring with notable 
radio-activity. As determined by the Osaka Imperial 
Hygienic Laboratory (Jan., 1914) the water carries, or 
emanates, 16.54 Machc’s units. The Kyoto Imperial 
University placed this emanation at 18.29 Mache’s units 
(Dec.,1914). 

The spring is beneficial for the diseases named for 
this class of springs on p. 22. There is one public bath¬ 
house (water is heated)—with separate bath tanks for 
the sexes (15 sen), private baths (¥1 for 1 or 2 persons), 
a rest-room, and a Japanese restaurant. 

Rokko-kur akuen , N-W. of Nishinomiya station, is a 
resort that has become popular with the people of Kobe 
and Osaka. It also attracts visitors from as far away 
as Shanghai and Hongkong. There are many springs 
in the place, the principal one being the spring above 
named. The spa (alt. 400 ft.) has been under development 
during the past eight years, and construction work on 
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buildings and in beautifying the landscape has been 
extensive. Situated near the foot of Mt. Rokko, with 
Mt. Kabuto on the N-E., and sheltered by mountains from 
N. to W., the spa is also a comfortable winter resort. 

Hotel: The Rokko is a foreign-style hotel with 11 
bed-rooms, 2 dining-rooms. It # has its own spring (same 
qualities as named above), and private baths, charge as 
given above, and has adjoining cottages for rent. Hotel 
telephones: Nishinomiya—101, and 327. Rates: European 
plan—¥3 up a day, breakfast, ¥2—lunch and dinner, ¥3 
each. American plan—¥10 up. 

Jans Rooms Rates (p. 64) 

Choshunro . 19 . up to ¥6 

Shounkan . 13 . do. 

*Kikusui . 17 . do. 

* This inn makes a special rate for long stays: Room 
¥1 up, breakfast, ¥1, lunch and dinner, ¥1.50 each. 

The spa is well situated for extensive and pleasing 
land and sea views. It overlooks parts of Scttsu, Kawa - 
chi, Izumi, and Kii Provinces. Osaka and Osaka Bay are 
in the near distance, and farther away Awaji Island. 

Pines cover the mountains near by, and the azaleas in 
spring and the hagi flowers in autumn are beautiful sights. 
Rokko-kurakuen is not a large place, the majority of its 
population, about 400, being connected in various ways 
with the spring and the inns. 

TAKARAZUKA 

(“ Treasure Mound”) 

P. 0. Address: Ryogen-mura , Muko-gun , Hy&go-ken. 

Railway: From Kobe or Osaka—Tbkaido Main Line 
and Fukuchiyama Line to Takarazuka. From Kobe, 
change cars at Kanzaki station of Tokaido Main Line. 

Distance to Takarazuka Time 2nd cl. Pare 


From Tokyo. 368.8 mis. ... 15 hrs. ... ¥12.71 

„ Kyoto . 42.4 „ ... 2 „ ... 2.19 

„ Osaka . 15.6 „ ... 1 „ ... 0.83 

„ Kobe . 26.7 „ ... l l / 3 „ ... 1.39 


Approach and Conveyance: Railways (as above). From 
Osaka : frequent trams, starting near the ry. station : Han- 
shin Electric Express Co., all one class, 33 sen—40 min. 
From Kobe, same company, via Nishinomiya, 14 m. (37 
min.)—40 sen. Other Means : Private motor cars; from 
Nishinomiya, ¥5 each way; from Kobe or Osaka, ¥15 
each way. 
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Travelers to the Arima Hot Springs pass through 
Takarozuka, and a stop-over there, going or returning, 
makes a pleasant break in the journey. 

The three 

springs in Takara- 
zuka proper arc 
the cold springs 
Takarazuka-Kd- 
sen (the noted 
" Old Spring”), 
Takarazuka-Shin- 
onsen, (the pure 
water "New 
Spring”), and a 
carbonated spring 
on the right bank 
of the Muko River, 
(Old ipkin the water from 

which is piped 

across the river and bottled to supply a growing trade. 
The water of the two former springs, like the majority of 
cold mineral springs, is heated for the baths. 


Takarazuka-kosen 

Carboodlo.rated Common Salt Spring 

The mineral water of this spring corresponds approxi¬ 
mately in its composition to a solution containing 14.533 
grams in one kilogram. The principal constituents are: 


Grams 

Sodium chloride . 11.1252 

Sodium bicarbonate . 0.8245 

Potassium chloride. 0.7993 

Magnesium bicarbonate . 0.7460 

Free carbon dioxide . 0.9338 


Besides these: ammonium and calcium bicarbonate, 
silicic acid, and tracts of ferrous, aluminum, bromine, 
iodine, sulphate and hvdrophosphatc ions, and boric add. 
Temp. 18.5° C.—65.3° F.; radio-activity, 0.73 Mache’s 
unit. When cold, the water is somewhat acidic in com¬ 
position. after being heated it becomes alkaline, with a 
marked brownish tinge. The spring is beneficial in the 
treatment of the diseases named for this class of springs 
on p. 23. It has always been well patronized, particularly 
by the people of Kobe and Osaka. 

This •' Old Spring,” on the right bank of the Muko 
River, has been known since 1546 and is said to have 
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been discovered through an old woman’s dream. The 
semi-European bath-house, near the Hdrai Bridge, is 
several minutes’ walk from the railway or tram station. 
It is a large building with public and private baths, and 
contains a rest room, from which there is a good view of 
the river and the group of buildings of the " New Spring,” 
on the opposite bank. Charges: Public bath, 1st cl., 15 
sen—private, ¥1.50, 1 to 3 persons (includes tea and 
cake). 

Takarazuka Shin-Onsen—” New Spring” 



roni_ 
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room where foreign meals are obtainable at all hours, and 
upstairs is a library, and an exhibition hall, where annu¬ 
ally a Home Exhibition, a Woman's Exhibition, etc., are 
held at stated times. 



The most popular feature is the theater, 66x24 ft., 
which, with the galleries, seats 1,500 people. The per¬ 
formances cover a wide range—movies, concerts, etc., which 
are given generally on Sundays, holidays, and on the 1st 
and 15tli of every month, which are tiie workmen’s holi¬ 
days. The most distinctive entertainment is that of 
the Takarazuka Girls’ Opera, which gives its rendition 
of Japanese fairy tales operatically treated, beginning 
January 1 to 20, March 20 to May 20, July 20 to 
September 30, October 20 to November 30. This is a 
new departure in the musical world of Japan, the aim of 
the Hanshin Company being to cultivate a taste for high- 
class music and the drama, and it maintains a school for 
training the singers,—70 arc now in attendance. The 
admission to the Hall is 20 sen, which includes the bath 
charge. Special bath—¥1.20 (for 3 or less). Admission 
to the theater, 30 sen extra. 

There are no foreign hotels in Takarazuka—but foreign 
meals may be obtained, as stated, in the Hall at the New 
Spring, and at three foreign restaurants in the town. 
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Shoryo-an. 25 . do. 

Kotobuki-ro. 27 . do. 

\ 

These, among the leading inns, are situated near the 
Old Spring. The Shoryo-an and Kotobuki-ro have their 
own springs and baths. Three bridges—Horai-bashi, 
Geih5-bashi, and a new one of concrete span the river. 
Population : 2,500. Visitors annually: about 300,000. 

PLACES OF INTEREST 

Chojbgartakl, m. This waterfall is an attractive sight and 
is best viewed from the rustic tea-house close by. The cliffs 
about the fall are covered with a good growth of small pines, 
azaleas, and other shrubs. Selbo-balen. Across the Geiho Bridge, 
thence S. and towards the hill along Benteh-dori about y A m. 
A plum grove is the chief attraction. A favorite walk after a 
bath. EmpebJI. This temple, on a hill 1% m. back of the town, 
belongs to the Shlngon sect and is dedicated to the Eleven-faced 
Kwannon. It has many worshipers and is much visited by the 
devout populace. 

Nakayama-dera (close to the Nakayama car stop). Established 
originally by Prince Shotoku, the temple was destroyed in the 
course of a battle in the Tensho era (1573-92). The present 
structure was restored by Toyotomi Hideyori, second son of Hide- 
yoshi. In the temple grounds are several spots of historic 
interest. Tree*peony Garden (S. % m., from Yamamoto car stop), 
once the home of Sakanoue Zendayu, the head nurseryman 
of Taiko Hideyoshi. This garden is now cultivated by one of 
Sakanoue’s descendants, and from it many plants are annually 
exported. 

Mlnomo Park and Zoological Garden. On the way to Takara- 
zuka. Change cars at Ishibashi car stop for the line running to 
Minomo-Koen-mae car stop. This park, maintained by the 
Hanshin Co., covers about 8. acres and is well worth visiting. A 
deep gorge, its sides covered with maples, ends in an 80-ft. 
waterfall* In autumn this spot is brilliant with color and it is a 
sight which attracts many people. 

Tansan Table-Water 

Tansan (Japanese) -Carbonated. Tansan-su! 

(Carbonated Wafer). 

The peculiar therapeutic value of mineral spring 
water defies analysis. Analyses of different springs may be 
practically identical, yet the medicinal effect of the water 
of the several springs varies. Some are slightly astrin¬ 
gent and salty to taste and the water of some of them 
may be odorless and is assumed to be without medicinal 
value because no important salts are perceptible to taste. 
But this is no so. Oxygen in the air supports life,—it is 
the most potent of all agencies; it is not perceptible to 
taste or to the eye, and its value was not known until 
separated from the air by Priestley, in 1774, but mankind 
cannot live without it. Nature combines the constituent 
elements of natural mineral spring water in ways that 
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mystify the chemists, and proves, beyond cavil, that 
manufactured mineral water (so called) is never equal to 
that bottled at the source. 

Various carbonated springs also carry some degree of 
radio-activity, which further hel_ps to explain the impos¬ 
sibility of a successful imitation in a manufactured product 
of a natural radio-active water, because the artificial 
water must Ik made radio-active as well as the same in 
chemical composition. Physicians and individuals should 
first acquaint themselves with the merits of particular 
waters before recommending or drinking them for specific 
purposes. 

The weight of the human body being two-thirds 
water, it is evident that to renew the waste the purest 
water is none too good. The increase of population, and 
the number of diseases caused by germs, organisms, or 
matter in suspension in drinking water, directs public 
attention as never before to this essential requisite, and 
really pure mineral water is in demaud. (See Classification 
—Chapter VI—Simple Carhondloxaied Springs—p. 23, and 
Chapter VII -Radio-Activity. 

Bottling Works 
Takaratuka and Vklnlly 

The mineral spring water bottled at Takanuuka 
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and vicinity has, by years of practical experience, become 
universally acknowledged as an active agent in the cure 
of intestinal diseases, as a diuretic, and as a tonic table 
water. 

The dlfford-WBkinson Tansan mineral Water Co., 
Ltd., on the Muko-gawa, about 1 m. N-W. of Tnkiirazukn, 
is the most important strictly Tansan establishment in 
Japan. Its plant covers about 4 acres. 

The spring (clas¬ 
sified as simple 
carbondloxatcd) which 
supplies the Tansan 
water is in a big well, 

29# ft. deep, enclosed 
by a 2 -foot concrete 
wall surrounded by 
the natural rock, on 
the mountain side—the 
water being led down 
by gravity from its 
source through a 
tunnel to three rows 
of filters where any 
iron oxide in suspen¬ 
sion is extracted. 

The water carries a high degree of radio-activity—31 
Mache's units,—higher than thut of any of the world's 
famous table-waters, according to Dr. Hattori. of the 
Medical Dept., Imperial University, Tokyo. The next 
highest rating of table waters is 17 Mache’s units. In the 
opinion of scientists, 28 Machc is the minimum required 
for effectiveness, internally. 

In the analysis of this spring, made by B.G. Clayton, 
the distinguished London chemist and analyst, the results 
expressed in parts referred to one hundred thousand of 
the water (1 hectoliter), its salient chemical characteristics 


are given as follows: 

Grams 

Chloride of Sodium. 14.26 

Chloride of Potassium. 14.98 

Sulphate of Calcium . 0.95 

Carbonate of Calcium.. 5.92 

Carbonate of Magnesium. 0.64 

Iron Carbonate. 0.21 

Silica. 2.86 


39.82 



Mr. Clayton states thut the water is absolutely free 
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from bacterial life and organic matter, and that one 
notable characteristic is its very even balance between its 
two principal saline ingredients, sodium and potassium 
chlorides. The peculiar chemical and radio-active properties 
previously mentioned,—as the fundamental requisites of a 
perfect table-water, are found in the water of this spring. 

Twelve years ago, 200 American medical men, 
including some of that country’s most eminent physicians 
and surgeons, aware of the properties of this water for 
intestinal trouble cases, petitioned Congress to remove 
the duty on this Tansan on account of its value to the 
general public health. Dr. Lewis Brinton, chief physician, 
American Hospital for Diseases of the Stomach, Philadel¬ 
phia, the leading hospital of its kind in the world, 
testifies that: “ Tansan is an excellent water in all 
cases of nausea: a very delicate beverage in cases of 
gastritis, acute or chronic ; relieves fermentation, therefore 
excellent in intestinal diseases, and is also a very aqtiw 
diuretic.” Other men high in the medical profession of 
the United States affirm that this Tansan holds a foremost 
position among the table waters of the world on account 
of its diuretic properties and conditioning of the kidneys, 
and for its action in preventing the hardening of the 
arteries: thus warding off old age. It is drunk either 
by itself or mixed with wine, spirits, stout, or milk. Its 
merits have won gold medals and the highest awards 
at expositions in various parts of the world. At the 
Taisho Exhibition, held in Tokyo in 1914, the judges 
declared this water to be 100 % pure,—and endorsed Mr. 
Clayton’s statement that it contains no trace of microbic 
life, or of organic matter. 

The works, where visitors are always welcome, 
embrace bottling, filling, corking, inspection, and labeling 
departments ; sanitary throughout, and with the observ¬ 
ance of scrupulous cleanliness in all departments. 

The carbonated brand is charged with gas made by 
the latest modern machinery, and this gas is washed 
absolutely clean of all impurities, an important item in 
water for internal use. 

In bottling, the bottles are immersed for 15 min. in 
pure mountain water and are afterwards brushed and 
rinsed inside and out. From the time the bottle enters 
the soaking tank it is steadily on the move and the 
automatic-feed corking appliances prevent the corks from 
being touched by human hands. 

In the inspection department every bottle lies on a 
shelf for 24 hrs., or longer: it is then reinspected and, if 
perfect, packed for shipment. The capacity of the works 
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is 100,000 bottles daily (36,000,000 annually),—80# of 
the output being exported to all parts of the Globe. In 
addition to the straight Tansan, the company has a 
large trade in "Tansan Ginger Ale” and "Tansan 
Lemonade.” 

Nippon Beer and Mineral Water Co., Ltd. The 

mineral water plant of 
this corporation, 
covering about 2.7 
acres, does the largest 
business of its kind in 
Japan. Its principal 
product is first, fruit- 
flavored beverages, 
and next, Tansan. 

The works are situated 
at Hirano, in Tmla- 
nuirn, Hyogo I'ref., 
about 8 m. N-W. of 
Osaka. 

The above com¬ 
pany is the renit of **«.,„*,*. 

the merger ot the 

Kabuto Beer Co. of Handa, near Nagoya, and the Im¬ 
perial Mineral Water Co. (the latter organized in 1907, 
capital ¥600,000). The capital of the new company is 
¥9,000,000. 

The spring, earthy alkaline iron carbonate carbondioxated 
common salt, on the company’s premises, has a large flow 
and a large emission of natural carbonic acid gas, which 
is used in the products of the company. In his analysis 
of this spring, made in 1901, Dr. C. Enoch, licensed 
chemist and food analyst, of Hamburg, Germany, certi¬ 
fies that the water contains no trace of ammonia, nitrous 
or nitric acid, and that its constituents, based on 100,000 
parts (1 hectoliter), arc as follows: 

Grams 

Sodium chloride . 294.66 

(table salt) 

Calcium carbonate . 81.96 

Potassium carbonate . 79.21 

Potassium chloride . 36.10 

Silicic acid . 12.58 

Potassium sulphate. 0.67 

Ferric oxide and Aluminum oxide. 0.50 

Magnesium carbonate. 0.03 

Carbonje acid free.*. 43.00 
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And he further states that the water analyzed was 
clear, colorless and odorless, and that a considerable 
amount of carbonic acid was discharged in effervescence 
when the bottles were opened—and that the water belongs 
to the class of alkaline waters, rich in carbonic acid, which 
has a very refreshing effect. The analyst states that the 
water is very similar to the German natural " Seltcrs " 
water and Kmsor water: that it contain* a quantity of 
tabic salt, potassium, and calcium carbonate. He says 
further that the extraordinary quantity of dissolved silicic 
acid i* owing to the characteristic* of the soil through 
which the water flows. 

The spring is said to date back to .970. It was first 
known as the sacred water of Twin and was not only 
used as a beverage but also as a panacea for all ailments. 
No commercial use 1 was made of the spring until 1881. 
Since then it has had various owners up to the present 
proprietors. Apart from bottling no other use is made of 
the spring. 

The water bottled at this plant is known as Hirano 
Water, from the place of it* origin. The beverages marketed 
under this name, all charged with natural carbonic acid 
gas from the spring, are Champagne Cider (70% of the 
total output) ; Orange, Ginger Ale, and Lemonade (10% of 
output). The remaining 20% consists of the Milsuya 
("Three Arrows”), and the “Three Arrows” brands of 
Tansan. The former is the export brand. 

The large salt content precludes the use of spring 
water solely, so a mixture of 70% spring water and 30% 
pure water is made in all the company’s products. 

The capa¬ 
city of the 
works is 400,- 
000 boxes, or 
19,200,000 
bottle* of 
beverage* 
and lansan 
annually. 
This output 
it i* expected 

will be in¬ 
creased by 
the establish¬ 
ment of a 
plant in To¬ 
kyo in the 
hn»'i. and Ca«-ing Machinr. Qrioir .-i ineftr future. 


VmsNi; and CaO-ing Machinr. 
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About 70% of the product is marketed in Japan, 30% is 
exported to Chosen, Manchuria, China, and the South Sea 
Islands. 

The works arc equipped with modern machines of 
the best types for bottle washing, bottle filling and cap¬ 
ping : with traveling tables, bottle conveyers and run¬ 
ways to save labor, and to insure sanitary and hygienic 
cleanliness. The bottled waters of the company have 
won medals and mention in international exhibitions in 
many cities. 

On a hill in the plant is a small concrete building, 
equipped with miniature machines, in which is bottled the 
water ordered from these works for the Imperial House¬ 
hold. 

The Hlrano Mineral Water Co. At Hirano there is 
unother spring which is owned by the Hirano Company, 
which formerly did a considerable business iu bottled water, 
but at present the business is suspended. 

Nunobikl Mineral Water Co., Ltd. This establish¬ 
ment, 32 years old. is in 
a picturesque location on 
the upper course of the 
river Shiiflku ta-ga wa , at 
the foot of Nunobiki- 
yama, near a reservoir 
of the Kobe water sys¬ 
tem, on the way to the 
noted Nunobiki water¬ 
falls. 

The spring, simple 
carbondloxated. on the 

company's premises, has Numaiki Wokks 

such abundant flow that 

the surplus above the company's needs is piped to a near 
by bath-house. The Imperial Hygienic Laboratory of 
Osaka, analyzing the water (1S93), reports ns follows: 
“ The water is colorless, odorless, and transparent, with a 
slightly pungent taste. Specific gravity at 15°C.—1.0025. 
The reaction is acid at first, but after boiling, the water 
represents an alkaline reaction. The following arc the 
principal chemical constituents in 1 kilogram < 1,000 grams) 
of the water: 

Grams 

Calcium bicarbonate. 0.32S1 

Sodium bicarbonate . 0.2179 

Magnesium bicarbonate . 0.1771 

Sodium»ehloridc .f.n nr ,., Q.15&Q 



ipm»enionnc .*..... 
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Among the nine existing springs, the three principal 
ones are Ichi-no-yu , Tansan-sen (a cold carbonated spring, 
at Sugitani, a suburb, S. Arima), and the Radium Cold 
Spring , near the railway station. 

ICH1-N0-YU (“ First Hot Spring”) 

Earth-muriated iron carbonate common salt spring 

In its. composition the water corresponds approx¬ 
imately to a solution containing in 1 kilogram: 


Grams 

Potassium chloride. 1.2810 

Sodium chloride . 14.7170 

Calcium chloride. 2.8960 

Ferrous bicarbonate . 0.6088 

Manganous bicarbonate . 0.1371 

Aluminum chloride. 0.0290 

Silicic acid (meta) . 0.0753 

19.7442 


Also traces of lithium, magnesium ion, and organic 
substances. Temperature: 53.4° C.—128.12° F. 

The water is alkaline, containing considerable iron, 
salty to the taste, and semi-transparent, with a reddish- 
brown precipitate. Repeated bathings tend to produce 
discoloration of towels, sometimes even of finger and toe 
nails. The water is declared to have great efficacy in the 
treatment of a long list of diseases, particularly those of 
the stomach and intestines, catarrh of the larynx and 
respiratory organs, rheumatism, dyspepsia, and uterus 
diseases. See diseases named for carbondloxated common salt 
springs on p. 28. 

Two bath-houses are connected with this spring; one 
with public baths (10 sen), and one with 6 private baths 
with dressing rooms, near the Taiko Bridge, reserved for 
foreigners and special bathers. The temperature of the 
latter bath is modified to meet the bather’s desires, the 
water is changed after each bath, and strict attention is 
paid to cleanliness and sanitation. Charges : 30 sen (10 
sen for each additional person). 

TANSAN-SEN 

{Called “ Teppd-sul "—gun water ) 

This carbondioxated cold spring, slightly radio-active, 
is clear and colorless, refreshing and stimulating to the 
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taste, and is an excellent table-water which is used in the 
manufacture of “ Arima Cider," a growing product in the 
market. Provision is made for drinking the water direct 
from the spring. A modern bath-house, equipped with 
public and private baths, adjoins the spring: charge for 
the latter, 50 sen (1 or 2 persons). 

RADIL'M COLO SPRINQ 



1<A1>IL'M V-IMi lAllt-HUClK 


Temp. 24° C.—75.2° F.: Radlo-actlvlty-87 Macbe’s units 

Housed in a striking building in the Renaissance 
style between the station and the town of Arima, this 

_ spring is said to be 

beneficial for many 
diseases. The water 
is heated and, as 
stated, it is notably 
strong in radio-activ¬ 
ity. The equipment 
consists of bath 
tanks for each sex, 
6 private baths, 30 
sen (10 sen for each 
additional person). 
The baths and 
rooms for dressing, 
rest, etc. arc cleanly 
kept. 

The hot spring 
of Arima is of great antiquity, a knowledge of it coming 
down from the mythological age—the Kojiki (*' Record of 
Ancient Events ") chronicles the use of the spring by the 
Emperor, Kinunei (540-71). The spa is one of the oldest 
in Japan, well known abroad—and it is visited by many 
foreigners. As evidence of its fame, and virtue as a healing 
agent, there is an old Japanese saying: “When you arc 
ill, go either to the doctor or to the Arima spring; but if 
you arc love-sick neither the spring nor the doctor can 
cure you.” 

The town, about # in. square, is built on uneven 
ground in an amphitheater of mountains on the N. foot 
of Aft. Rnkko, 1,155 ft. above sea level. Protected and 
almost encircled by Aft. Atngn on the S-W., Aft. Ochiba 
on the W., and Aft. Tcppo on the N., the resort is cool in 
summer, mild in winter—the snowfall rarely being over 
an inch. In summer, the thermometer seldom rises above 
83° F.; in whiter, 35° F_ is the record of the coldest days. 
The air is rii^csh-n^ a f^vlunatc is bracing,—so much so 
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that the Japanese Government Railways has established a 
modern, well-equipped Sanitarium, with a resident doctor 
in charge, at a hot spring near the station, for the use of 
employees suffering from diseases or ailments that can be 
amended by the water and the climate. 

Hotels: Arima , foreign style (telephone, 19), m. 
from the station (rickisha—35 sen)—24 rooms. American 
plan only (3 meals), ¥10 up. The Masuda ; telephone, 27 
(Japanese with some foreign accommodations)—12 rooms, 
under the same management as the Arima, takes the 
overflow from the latter hotel—American plan, ¥9 a day. 
The hotel registers show that guests come from China, 
Manchuria, and Siberia. The Sugimoto (telephone, 7), 
modified Japanese-European, has 13 rooms, some with 
foreign furnishings—American plan, ¥8 a day. None of the 
hotels or inns has its own hot spring source—but hot- 
spring water is provided for the baths. 

Inns: Besides the above there are more than thirty 
Japanese inns of various grades. Most of those near 
the bath-houses are large 3-story establishments, some 
with secluded annexes. Among them are: 


Inns 

Rooms 

Rates (p. 64) 

Hyo-e. 

. 48 . 

.¥3.70-5.00 

Gosho-no-bo ... 

. 40 . 

. 3.00-5.00 

Ike-norbo . 

. 30 . 

. 3.00-4.00 

Naka-no-bo .... 

. 21 . 

. 2.00-4.00 

Kado-no-bo .... 

. 19 . 

. 2.50-4.00 

. Nikai-no-bo .... 

. 33 . 

. 2.50-3.50 


The suffix “ bo ” in many of the Arima inn names is 
because of the fact that when the resort was made 
prominent in the Middle Ages by Ninsai-sbonin, twelve bo, 
or priests’ quarters, were established in memory of the 
twelve divinities associated with Yakuslii, the Healing 
Buddha. Population; 1,900. 

Local Specialties : Superior woven bamboo baskets and 
ware, iude (writing brushes), yu-no-hana (sinter deposits 
from the spring), yuzome-momen (cotton cloth dyed with 
spring water). . 

PLACES OF INTEREST 

9 

Arima is situated in a delightful location. There are many 
interesting walks in the neighborhbod as well as places of 
interest. • 

Mt. Atago, S-E. of the town, and near it. On-sen (“Hot 
spring ”) shrine . dedicated to the patron god of the place, is on 
this hill, ana through the efforts of the Arima Hosh'o-kai, a 
society devoted to beautifj-ing Arima, the hill has been provided 
with a recreation ground, club and tea house for the convenience 
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and pleasure of visitors. The wide view of the adjacent country 
is interesting. 

Yakushlao, (at the foot of Atago), founded by Gyoki-sojb, 
later disestablished, and again reestablished by Hideyoshi’s wife 
(latter part of 16th century), is a fine temple, possessing many 
relics of historic interest. Back of it are the temples, Gokuraku-ji 
and Nembutsu-ji. 

Tsuzuml-ga-taki. A small waterfall about m. S.—about 30 ft. 
high, in pretty surroundings, especially charming in autumn, 
and a favorite resort in summer. There is a curious bridge and 
fantastic rock formations between the upper and lower falls and 
in the vicinity of the falls. On the way to the falls are two dr\- 
wells named Tori Jigoku (“ Birds’ Hell ”), and Mushi Jigoku 
(“Insects’ Hell”), because it is said that birds and insects are 
killed from the effect of the carbon dioxide issuing from the wells. 
In front of them is a well, called Chi-no-ike (“ Blood Pond ”) on 
account of the reddish color of the water, due to the oxidation 
of the iron salts it contains. Just opposite the fall is a large 
cherry grove, Ariake-zakura, very attractive in spring, and 
facing the falls is Ilaigata-yama, a hill consisting of rocks, with 
dwarf pines and azaleas growing in the crevices. 

Ochiba-yama, or Shiro-yama. This hill, opposite Atago, 
commands a general view of Arima. It is the favorite walk of 
many after a bath. There is a clear stream at its foot, and in 
autumn the old maple trees, intermingled with aged pines, make 
a scene Jike a piece of brocade. 

Zulho’JI. (Up the river, ^ m.). These grounds were once 
occupied by a temple of the Zen sect, later disestablished. The 
spacious enclosure is tastefully laid out. The numerous maples 
and hagi bushes make the garden beautiful in autumn. In the 
garden is a stone table for playing the game go, said to have 
been used by Taiko Hideyoshi. Other temples near Arima are 
Zempuku-ji, and Rinkei-ji. The shrines, Yuno-jinia and Inari-jinja, 
are also located near by. 

Maruyama Park. A new park, noted for its scenery, close to 
the station. Near it is an iron carbonic acid spring, Daikoku-ike 
Tansan-sen, of local repute, and a so-called “ Radium ” waterfall. 


KASAGI (Cold Spring) 


P. 0. Address: Kasagi-mura, Soraku-gun, Kyoto-fu. 
Railway : Kansai Main Line to Kasagi. 


Distance 

From Kyoto. 29.4 

„ Osaka. 37.7 

(Minatomachi) 

,, Kobe . 62.3 

„ Nagoya . 71.1 



1 1 
11 


Time 2nd cl. Pare 

... 1% hrs. ... ¥1.53 
... 2 „ ... 1.93 



3.16 

3.54 


Kasagi (alt. 205 ft,) is about X m * of the railway 
station,—an easy walk. Rickisha, 35 sen. Population; 
2,500. Local Specialties : Trout, pear wine, and wares 
made from the roots of trees and shrubs. 

This resort, on the Kizu River, on the N. base of 
Mt. Kasagi, attracts annually about 8,000 visitors, mainly 
from Osaka, Kobe, Nagoya, and Kyoto, who have made 
the inn, the Kasagi-kan, the gathering place for banquets 
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and pleasure parties. This 24-room inn (¥4-6) with its 
large banqueting room, 130 mats (2,340 sq. ft.), is an 
attractive place. Another inn, with baths, the Kasagi-shin- 
onsen, 21 rooms and banquet hall, has just been opened. 
The resort is beautifully situated. The rapid river runs 
through rocky gorges just above and widens out in front 
of Kasagi. The timbered mountain slopes on both sides 
of the river are good to look upon. 

There is no special appeal for foreigners at Kasagi, 
except the places of interest there and in the neighborhood 
—but many of these, besides being of historical value, are 
of unusual interest. 

The spring, simple carbondioxated, clear, transparent and 
odorless, issues among the rocks of a small islet in the 
river, about a mile above the resort, so low that it is 
covered when the stream runs high. When it is available, 
boats are worked upstream to the spring, and tubs are 
filled with the water, which is conveyed to the inn baths 
—of which there are two, in wooden tanks, one for each 
sex, in tiled bath-rooms at each inn. The water is heated. 

Kasagi derives its name, it is said, from the following 
incident: The story is that in the 7th century the Em¬ 
peror Temmu-Tenno was once caught in a tremendous 
rainstorm on Kasagi mt., and when the Miroku-Bosatsu 
(The Buddha Miroku) appeared and gave him shelter the 
Emperor vowed to dedicate- a temple to this diety, in 
gratitude for the kindness done him, and as a pledge he 
took off his hat and laid it on a rock—hence the name of 
the rock (Kasagi-ishi), and the hill. (Kasagi meaning 
“ hat laying down ”). 

PLACES OF INTEREST 

Kasagl-yama. This small timbered mountain, or hill, 800 ft. 
high, is noted historically as the place where the Emperor Go- 
daigo Tenno* took refuge when he fled from Kyoto to escape cap- 


* Go-daigo Teaao, the 95th sovereign (reigned 1319—39), met 
with many misfortunes. For about 100 years before his ad¬ 
vent the throne had been under the domination of the power¬ 
ful Hojo “ Regents ” (so-called) of Kamakura, and his efforts to 
destroy their overwhelming influence and lift the throne from its 
state of vassalage only resulted in his defeat and capture as re¬ 
lated above. He was recalled from exile when the Hojo fell in 
1333, under the sword of the loyalist warrior, Nitta Yoshisada. 
But, influenced by designing counsellors, and especially by the 
plotting of Ashikaga Takaujl, who posed as his champion, the 
Emperor’s mind was poisoned against many of his faithful 
followers,—even against his own son, Prince Morinaga (known 
also as Oto-no-miya), who, accused of being a rebel, was 
imprisoned in a Kamakura dungeon, and there murdered. Too 
late Go-daigo repented of his acts. Takartiji, upon leaving Kyoto, 
was followed by an Imperial army which was sent out to crush 
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tore by the H5j5*Clan. It thus became the Court of the Empire, 
guarded by a considerable army of loyal troops, and during the 
year of the Emperor’s stay it was the center of the activities of 
the Imperial government, being constantly visited by nobles and 
high dignitaries. An enormous expedition was sent out by the 
Hojo government to attack the Emperor in this mountain retreat, 
and fierce battles, with great bloodshed, were fought between the 
two armies. At first the besiegers were driven back many times, 
but after being strongly reinforced they finally overthrew the 
defenders and the Emperor was exiled to the Oki Islands. 

The top is reached by a stiff m. climb up a broad path, 
along which are several tea-houses. On the way a large rock 
will be noted. It is suitably carved in memory of the warriors 
who lost their lives in the battles referred to, called the Genko 
civil war (1331-2). The inscription cannot now be seen as the 
rock has fallen from its original position._ The path also leads 
past the Shita-no-do (Lower) and Ue-no-do (Upper) halls—which 
are small buildings. Numerous places and rocks, marked by signs 
in Japanese, tell the tragic story of those ancient days. 

On a small plateau near the summit (back of the belfry) is the 
Buddhist temple, Kasagi-dera (Above referred to) founded by the 
Emperor, Temmu. Once consisting of 49 edifices, only one remains, 
the former Fukuju-in, the others having been destroyed by fire 
and earthquake. Around the temple grounds is an old forest 
growth. In front of the temple is the bell, of mellow tone, now 
one of the “National Treasures,” which is said to have been cast 
in 1196 by Gedatsu Sb'onin, one of the famous priests of olden 
times. It is 3 ft. high, 2% ft. in diameter, and about 2 in. thick 
at the lip. 

From the temple a circular road (% m.) winds through the 
timbered area around the summit to mammoth glacier rounded 
rocks and other interesting and historical places^ Leaving the 
temple, on an eminence, right, is the Bishamon-do, in which is 
enshrined an image of Tamonten, chiseled by Kusunoki Masa- 
shige, as a token of gratitude for Emperor Go-daigo’s interest in 
him. Tamonten was the patron god of Masashige’s mother, to 
whom she prayed for a son, and Masashige was born. He be¬ 
came a loyal hero, serving the Emperor with great devotion and 
fidelity. 

Take the broad road back of this building and ascend the 


him, but which was so disastrously defeated that Go-dalgo was 
again forced to flee for safety,—and Takauji placed another em¬ 
peror on the throne. But Go-daigo was recognized as the right¬ 
ful ruler by many, and the sovereignity became split into two 
rival branches—the Southern (legitimate) and the Northern 
(usurping) Courts. The latter, after sixty years of struggle and 
misery, finally triumphed in 1392, and received the Imperial re¬ 
galia from the Southern dynasty. Go-daigo died very early in 
this strife. The Emperor’s thought of his mountain home is 
reflected in the following uta (or poem consisting of 31 syllables) : 
“ Since I left the Kasagi-yama—I find no place in my wide do¬ 
main—where I can shelter myself from the rebels.” Fujiwara Fuji- 
fusa, always a loyal subject, answered : “ Oh, such a cold world ! 
As I found a pine tree I ran to it for shelter from the rain, but still 
the rain drops fell from the branches and my sleeves are wet,” 
implying the unprotcctiveness of the Emperor and himself. 

• The Hojo Clan. This family practically governed Japan as 
military regents under the nominal rule of the Shogunate_ of 
Kyoto from 1205 to 1333: which was first established at Hojo, 
then at Kamakura. Kanagawa Pref. Its most illustrious mem¬ 
ber was Hojo Tokimune, who, while ruler, 1261-84, repelled the 
Mongol fleet sent by Kublai Khan to invade Japan. 
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stone steps, left, close by, and follow the road to a long flight of 
stone steps leading to the stone-pillared fence enclosing the site of 
the Emperor’s abode, on the highest point of the mountain. The 
enclosure, about of an acre in area, is now thick with ypung 
trees. At the side of the entrance gate are young pines planted 
by the Prince Regent and other members of the ruling Imperial 
family. Continuing along the road many huge rocks are noted : 
the Kalfuki-iwa, or “the rock on which the trumpet-shell was 
blown,” marks the spot where the bugler stood at the time of 
the Genko battles. Then to Byodo-ishi, a passage between rocks 
so narrow and inclined that the body must be bent to meet the 
contour. Next to Yurugi-ishi, large oblong rocks, which are said 
to move around when pushed—then to Taiko-ishi, a large rock 
supposed to sound like a drum when struck. Close by is the 
Tainaikuguri, a tunnel formed of huge rocks. Farther along is 
the rock, Kokuz'6-seki, 42 ft. high, 24 ft. wide, with an inscrip¬ 
tion attributed to the noted priest, Kobo Daishi. 

Approaching the temple, the Hondo is reached. This building, 
dedicated to the goddess Kwannon, dates from the 15th century. 
Above it are the rocks : Yakushi-isbi, 40 ft. high, 31 ft. wide, with 
a carved image of Yakushi-Nyorai; Monju-seki, 22 ft. high, 16 ft. 
wide, with Monju Bosatsu carved on it, Miroku-lsbi, 52 ft. high, 
42 ft. wide, with a carving of Miroku Bosatsu. These three were 
the principal Buddhist gods of the Kasagi Temple. Their statues 
were enshrined in the^ great temple building destroyed by fire at 
the time of the Genko war. From this circular road there are 
some superb views. The ideographs on the large rock, 26 ft. 
high, 20 ft. wide (seen from the car windows), E. of the railway 
station, on the middle slope of the mt., the big Chinese charac¬ 
ters inscribed from the original written by Prince Akihito Arisu- 
gawa, state that the mountain was once the place of Imperial 
residence. 

The Descent of the Klzu Rapids is becoming a popular diversion 
for visitors to Nara and to Kasagi. The trip from Okawara to 
Kasagi covers 4 m. through charming scenery. The bodt, ac¬ 
commodating 6 passengers (¥10), can be hired through the inn¬ 
keepers at Kasagi. Nara excursionists should arrange for boats 
in advance. 

Tsuki-ga-se 

The largest plum grove in Japan 

Tsuki-ga-se is 8 m. from Kasagi. Rickisha, ¥3 each 
way. Or, by railway to Iga-Ueno, thence by motorbus 
or private motor car. The circular trip, if made when the 
blossoms are at their best, in late March, affords entranc¬ 
ing views of the billowy, snow-white blooms and charming 
vistas of foliaged mountains and blue-threaded rivers deep 
down in the gorges. The best way for foreign visitors is 
to start from the comfortable Nara Hotel, making the 
journey by motor car (21 m., round trip about 6 hrs.) 
affording not only the view of the blossoms but a ride 
through a very picturesque country as well. 

Tsuki-ga-se is the general name of the district ex¬ 
tending for 5 m. along the Nabari River, which meanders 
through a cluster of mountains 2,000 to 3,000 ft. high, 
on the borders of Yamato and Iga Provinces. The river 
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is also known as the Satsuki, from the masses of satsuki, 
a variety of azaleas, that bloom along its banks. In the 
district is the village of Tsuki-ga-se-mura , which embraces 
the sub-villages, Momo-ga-no, Tsuki-no-se , Nagabiki, Oya- 
ma, and Ishiuchi, as well as other places in the neighbor¬ 
hood : Osose, Hirose, Dake , Shirakashi , and Haruta. The 
trees are in greatest abundance at Oyama, Tsuki-no-se, 
and Momo-ga-no. 

The district was brought to general public notice early 
in the 19th century largely through an essay written by 
a celebrated scholar, Saito Setsudd, who wrote eloquently 
of its beauties in the flowering season. Before that time 
little attention was given to the beautiful display, because 
the trees were originally planted not for the sake of their 

blossoms, but for the production ' of a red dyestuff 
called ubai. made from the fruit, and no effort was 
made to attract notice to the beauty of the flowers. 
Foreign chemical dyes drove ubai out of the market, with 
loss of revenue to the owners of these trees, and to prevent 
their destruction a society was organized, the Hosho-kwai , 
which means the “ Society for Preserving the Beauty ”—of 
Tsuki-ga-se. Its office is near the Tsuki-ga-se Bridge, a 
100-ft. structure, in a pretty spot. 


Itinerary. A good start is from a tea-house at Oyama, where, 
if the rickisha is retained, it should be sent to the end of Tsuki- 
ga-se, for the ride back. The most satisfactory way to derive the 
greatest pleasure from the visit is to hire a guide at Oyama, or 
at the Hosho-kwai office, or at any of the inns : but the guides 
do not speak English. For automobile parties, a solution is to 
procure an English-speaking chauffeur, at the Nara Hotel, who 
will act as interpreter. 

From Oyama, the principal blossom-viewing points are: first, 
from the cliff called Hora-dani, above which is the temple Shin - 
fuku-ji. On all sides and above and below this vantage point the 
plum blossoms look like a vast, soft-white ocean. Not far away 
another good viewpoint is from the Tenjin (“ God of Heaven ”) 
Shrine (dedicated to Michizane Sugawara [846-904]), a great 
master of calligraphy, a statesman, and a writer, whose death in 
exile aroused the universal sympathy of the nation, and because 
the unstained character of this revered man was as beautiful as 
the blossoms of the plum, several shrines, around which plum 
trees have been planted, have been dedicated to his memory in 
various parts of Japan. On the way to the shrine is an old dwel¬ 
ling, jthe Sangaku-in, which is associated with the noted poets 
Shodo, Seigan, and San-yo, each of whom once stayed at the 
house. 


Thence to Hitome-sembon (lit., “a thousand trees at one 
glance "). This open space is well named, because it commands 
one of the grandest views of the district, from where the blossoms 
are seen in all their refined beauty. Everywhere are dainty blooms 
and the air is fragrant with their perfume. Far below is the blue 
water of the “Azalea" River. Another glorious view is from a 
spot called the second Hitome-sembon, just beyond the Tsuki-ga- 
se Bridge: and a view higher up, even more superb, is from a 
place where a number of old-fashioned inns are clustered—( Sobai - 
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za'n Peak towering above them), at the highest point of Tsuki- 
ga-se. 

Momo-ga-no, by the river, shut in by mountains, and covered 
with plum blossoms, is not far away. The bridge, Ryuo-basbi, 
just beyond, is in the section called Mikaeri-sembon, which means, 
literally, “ 1000 trees at one glance backward.” It is almost at 
the end of Tsuki-ga-se. From the _W. end of the bridge a turn to 
the left leads to the cascades, Ryao-daki, and Fudo-daki , and a 
hiH called Unkei-zan. 

After this trip it is borne upon most visitors that Tsuki-ga-se 
is not only beautiful with its blossoms, but that it also possesses 
exquisite natural scenery. 

Its specialties are plum jelly and preserved wasabi (horse¬ 
radish). 

Iga'Ueno, 12j£ m. on the ry. E. of Kasagi, figures in 
the vendetta of Kazuma as the place where Matagoro 
and his thirty-two followers were intercepted on the 
broad, lonely moor just beyond Ueno, on their way to 
distant Sagara , in Shizuoka Pref., where they expected 
to go into hiding. This desperate fight look place on 
November 6th, 1634—the 11th. year of Kan-ci, in the 
reign of Myosho Tenno, the 109th emperor. 

This is one of the three vendettas that stand out 
among many in the life of the Japanese. It is often 
staged, under the name of “ Igagoe” or “ The Road 
Across Iga Province ”—and is ever popular, as it perpet¬ 
uates the tradition of filial piety inculcated into the race. 
See p. 101 for the Soga Brothers’ vendetta. 



The story of Kazuma’s revenge begins with the 
gift of a sword to Watanabe Yukiye from his friend 
Kawai Matazaemon. Both were retainers of Ikeda 
Kunaishoyu, Daimyo of Inaba, about 287 j r ears ago. 
This sword was picked up on the battlefield of Nagakute 
by Matazaemon’s father, and was recognized by Yukiye 
as his own father’s sword, a family heirloom for genera¬ 
tions, which was lost at the time of his father’s death 
in that battle. 

Shortly after making the gift Matazaemon became 
ill, and died, and Yukiye, in his great gratitude and 
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appreciation of Matazaemon’s generosity, did many kind 
deeds for the dead man’s son, Matagoro, a youth of low 
instincts, twenty-two years old, who begrudged the sword 
given Yukiye and often complained publicly that no 
present had ever been made in return for his father’s 
generosity. Eventually this loose talk branded Yukiye as 
an unappreciative and stingy man. 

Now Yukiye had a son, Kazuma, sixteen years old, one 
of the Daimyo’s pages of honor, who, when he heard of 
Matagoro’s charges, went to his father and told him 
about the reports spread against his good name, and 
begged him to send a liberal present of money to Mata¬ 
goro. Upon reflection, Yukiye decided to return the 
sword, rather than be under any obligation to such a 
mean youth as Matagoro, who was so utterly unap¬ 
preciative of all he had done for him. Yukiye told his 
son of his close friendship with Matazaemon and that 
between men of gentle blood, a kindness such as he had 
received was not requitted with money. 

Taking the sword he went to Matagoro’s house, and 
saying he had come to restore it placed the sword 
before Matagoro, who craftily demurred at accepting a 
present made by his father. Yukiye scornfully berated 
him for his conduct and declared that a man of his 
stamp was ignorant of the first principles of good breeding. 
Matagoro waxed furious, and like the ruffian he was— 
would have killed Yukiye on the spot had he not known 
that Yukiye, even though an old man, was a skilful 
swordsman. Cunningly he determined to wait until he 
could attack him unawares. 

Entirely unsuspicious of treachery, Yukiye started to 
return home, and under pretense of attending him to the 
door Matagoro followed him with drawn sword, and 
hacked him on the shoulder. Instantly the old man 
turned, drew and defended himself, but the severe wound 
he had received caused such a loss of blood that he 
fainted, and Matagoro killed him. 

Matagoro’s mother, alarmed by the noise, rushed 
out and seeing what had been done and realizing the 
consequences, was greatly frightened, and urged her son 
to flee and remain in hiding with her foster-child, Abe 
Shirogoro, a chief among the Hatamotos.* Matagoro 

*The Hatamotos were the feudatory nobles of the Shogun. 
With the abolishment of the Shogunate the Hatamotos_ceased 
to exist. Hatamotos (“ Under the flag ”) aided the Shogun in 
wartime, furnishing men in proportion to the rice revenues 
granted them. They numbered 80,000. In times of peace the 
minor offices under the Shogun were filled by Hatamotos—the 
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made his escape, and was received with open arms by 
Shirogoro. 

From this pointthe story follows the antagonism that arose 
between the Daimyos and Hatamotos over this affair: the former 
determined to chastise the insolence of the latter for their 
treatment of the messenger sent, upon the Hatamotos* offer to 
surrender Matagoroin exchange for the young man’s mother, 
held by the Daimyos ; and the Hatamotos’ efforts to resist the 
Daimyds. The Yedo government waj greatly disturbed ; but by 
foul plotting the principal daimyo, Ikeda Kunaishoyu, was 
poisoned ; the three leading Hatamotos, including Shirogoro, were 
imprisoned, and the tumult was finally quelled and peace restored. 

Matagoro, having lost his protector, sought another 
and found a patron in an old man, a famous teacher of 
lance exercise, named Sakurai Jinzaemon, who, with his 
younger brother, Sakurai Jinsuke, a fencing master, and 
thirty ronins they had hired, decided to flee to Sagara. 

In the meantime Kazuma, with his father's cruel 
murder ever in mind, and longing for revenge, secured 
release from service to the young daimyo who succeeded to 
rule upon the poisoning of his father, and started to seek for 
his father’s enemy. It so happened that his brother-in- 
law was Araki Matayemon, then famous as the first 
swordsman in Japan, and in consideration of Kazuma 
being a mere lad of sixteen years and his own relation¬ 
ship with the murdered man, he made himself guardian 
of Kazuma, and, with two loyal retainers, the four set 
out to find Matagoro and his thirty-two men. After 
diligent inquiry Matayemon heard that the enemy was 
at Osaka, and following them, soon learned the day on 
which they intended to start at daybreak for Sagara, 
visiting the Ise Shrine for worship on the way. 

Matayemon and his little party started before dawn 
and for two days steadily made their way over the 
fifty miles between Osaka and the moor above mentioned 
(which was near Matayejnon’s native place), through 
the plains and along winding mountain roads, where 
Matayemon, with full knowledge of the country, and 
knowing they would be safe there from interference, 

decided to make the attack. 

Going into a tea-house* by the roadside, Matayemon, 

more important offices were beld by the Kudai, or vassal 
daimyos of the Shogun. With the elimination of the Shogun, the 
Hatamotos were dispersed—most of them ruined and either 
driven into trade, or poverty. During their existence they were 
perhaps the proudest and most overbearing class in Japan. 
(Lord Redesdtile.) 

* This tea-house stood until recent years. Near by, on the 
spot where the fight started, is a stone monument, on which this 
fact is told. The site of the old castle of Ueno is now a public 
park from which there is a superb view of the surrounding 
mountains, lakes, and rivers. 
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immediately, wrote to the governor of the castle-town of 
Ueno for permission to carry out the vendetta within his 
domain—a' custom then prevailing under the Legacy of 
Iyeyasu. This permission was granted gladly, and in 
admiration of the fidelity and valor shown, the governor 
also sent one hundred infantrymen as a guard to prevent 
the escape of the enemy. 

The little party of four then lay in wait for the 
thirty-three who were journeying, without great haste, and 
without the slightest suspicion of_ the vengeance which 
would so soon descend upon them. Matayemon minutely 
instructed his followers concerning the attack. Kazuma 
was to engage Matagoro solely: the two retainers were 
to aid Matayemon in preventing the ronins from assisting 
Matagoro. 

At last, in the distance the enemy’s train was seen 
approaching: Matagoro’s patron and his brother and 
Matagoro himself with the principal ronin on pack horses, 
in the lead, the other twenty-nine on foot, marching close 
together. 

Impatient to avenge his father, Kazuma, as they drew 
near, boldly stepped forward and challenged Matagoro to 
battle. Matayemon then announced who he was, and said 
he was there to second Kazuma, and that they must give 
battle. The men were astounded and much afraid when 
they knew Matayemon would fight them, but Jinzaemon 
leaped from his horse with shouts of encouragement, and 
Matayemon, springing forward, cleft him from shoulder to 
nipple, and he fell dead. Jinsuke, with his brother lying 
dead before him, became furious and shot an arrow at 
Matayemon, who skilfully cut the shaft as it flew, and 
amazed at this feat Jinsuke fought desperately with sword 
and dirk. The other ronins pressed in to rescue Jinsuke, 
and in the struggle, Kazuma, who was fighting Matagorb, 
became separated from Matayemon and was in great 
danger. The two retainers, having in mind their master’s 
orders, lay about them vigorously and killed five ronins 
who had attacked Kazuma, but were themselves badly 
wounded. Meanwhile, Matayemon, fighting bravely, kill¬ 
ed seven of the ronins—and being hard pressed soon cut 
down three more, and the rest feared to combat him. Just 
then up came Kano Tozayemon, a retainer of the lord of the 
castle town, and an old friend of Matayemon, who, when 
he heard of the vengeance about to be attained, set out 
to second Matayemon, who, rejoicing in such hearty good 
will, fought with renewed vigor. Then a very brave 
ronin, Takenouchi Gentan, leaving his companions to 
settle with Matayemon, attempted to aid Matagoro, who 
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was being forced back by Kazuma. Striving to prevent 
this. Matavemon’s two retainers, battling desperately 
with Gentan and badly wounded as they were, drew 
the attention of Tozaycmon, who cried out to Mataycmon 
that while he battled with the remaining ronins. Mataye- 
mon should go to the rescue of Kazuma—which he did, 
and soon slew Gentan. Not yet exhausted by his strenu¬ 
ous fighting, although he had received two wounds, he 
drew near Kazuma and cheered the lad to redoubled 
efforts by telling him that the ronins were all killed and 
that Matagoro, his father’s murderer, was the only one 
left. Matagord's courage failed him,—he quailed, and fell, 
and Kazuma's vengeance and his heart’s desire were 
accomplished. 

Mataycmon'* two faithful retainers, who had lost 
their lives loyally in his service, were buried with full 
ceremony. Kazuma carried Matagord's head and piously 
placed it upon his father’s grave. 

This is the outline of the talc of Kazuma's revenge, 
abridged from Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan, and other 
source*. 
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San-ln Main Line 

The Division west 
from Kyoto tQ Hamada 
(Japan Sea) ; 295.1 miles. 

Construction work is 
now under way to con¬ 
nect this line with 
Tokusa, the terminal of 
the Yamaguclii Line, and 
as this work progresses 
trains are run as far as 
possible to points be¬ 
yond Hamada. 

Motorbus and car¬ 
riage service is available 
from Hamada or beyond, 
to Tokusa, through a 
notably picturesque re¬ 
gion. Motor from Hama¬ 
da to Masuda (25 m.), 
¥4.30; Masuda to Tsu- 
wano (25 m.), ¥4.50; 

Tsuwano to Tokusa 
(7 Yz m.), carriage, ¥1. 

San-in is a very an¬ 
cient name. It was once 
the covering name for 
many provinces. With 
relation to the mountains 
traversing western Japan, 
San-in means “ the coun¬ 
try on the shady side, or 
in the shadow,” of those 
mountains, whereas San¬ 
yo (the name of the op¬ 
posite side, along the In¬ 
land Sea) means “on the 
sunny (or light) side” of 
the mountains. 
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SAN-IN LINE 

The San in railway, for the greater part, runs along 
the Japan Sea, throng’ll one of the sections first settled by 
the Japanese. From it there arc picturesque views of the 
hold coast-lint with its rocky islets, and of its many 
small hays where the waves roll up lines of breakers on 
the sand" beaches. By the Japanese this rugged coast¬ 
line, with its superb scenery, is distinguished for its mas¬ 
culine character, as contrasted with the general soft 
atmosphere of female delicacy of the views of the Inland 
Sea. Foreign visitors have called the country “ Holiday 
Land," and are always interested in the old age customs 
and kindly ways of the people of this region, who as yet 
have been little affected by the westernization process 
which is rapidly changing much of the life of the Japanese 
people throughout the Kmpirc. There are no foreign-style 
hotels along this line and travelers must be willing to 
accept the accommodations available in order to derive 
benefit from the springs. High-grade native inns are found 
at many of the resorts, and as previously stated, one or 
two dishes of food cooked in foreign style can usually be 
obtained. Summer, early or late, is the best time to 
visit this district, because then there is excellent 
bathing in sen and lakes, and fishing, sailing, and other 
diversions; mountain climbing, and visits to the resorts 
on the mountains. 

Some of the hot springs reached from this line have 
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been known since ancient days; Kinosaki, for one— 
and Misasa, standing first in Japan and second in the 
world in the amount of radium emanations from its noted 
spring. Sekigane, not far from Misasa, ranks second in 
Japan in radio-activity. Iwai, Togo , and Asozu , are resorts 
much frequented, so is Tamatsukuri, farther west, as well 
as Yunotsu, and other hot springs. 

The constant stream of visitors to Izumo-no-oyashiro, 
the oldest shrine in Japan, brings much patronage to the 
hot springs of this section. After a pilgrimage to the 
shrine at Ise, devotees come to Izumo, which is reached by 
a branch of the main line from Izumo-Imaichi to Tai-sha. 

KINOSAKI 

{Lit.: **Castle Promontory”) 

P. 0. Address : Kinosaki-machi, Kinosaki-gun, Hyogo- 

ken. 

Railway : San-in Main Line. The spa in about m* 
from the railway station. Rickisha, 30 sen.' 

Distance Time 2nd cl. Pare 

From Tokyo . 425.6 mis.17 hrs. ... ¥14.03 

„ Kyoto. 99.2 „ . 5 „ ... 4.70 

„ Osaka. 114.8 „ . 6 „ ... 5.32 

,, Kobe 

(via Himeji)... 99.2 „ . 6 „ ... 4.70 

(via Kanzaki) 125.9 „ . 6^ „ ... 5.70 

The six principal hot springs of Kinosaki, all earth, 
murlated common salt springs, which well out above ground, 
have been known since the 7th century for their merits 
from a medicinal point of view, and despite the number 
of inns (40 odd) there is often a lack of accommodation 
for the bathers who flock in (mostly from Kyoto and 
Osaka) in the New Year’s season and during the summer 
months. This spa is the most noted hot spring resort on 
the San-in Line, and the value of its waters is well known 
throughout Japan. 

As typical of the springs at this resort, one of the 
main springs, Ichi-no-yu, corresponds approximately in its 
composition to a solution containing in 1 kilogram 


(1,000 grams): 

Grams 

Sodium chloride. 3.0165 

Potasium sulphate. 0.0862 

Sodium sulphate. 0.3774 

Calcium chloride. .. 1.5910 
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Magnesium bromide. 0.0006 

Calcium bicarbonate. 0.1013 

Magnesium bicarbonate. 0.010+ 

Silicic acid (meta). 0.0898 


5.2732 


Besides these, traces of ferrous, aluminum and iodine 
ion, and boric acid. Two vents: temp. 122 *-139 •* F. The 
other springs have approximately the same temperatures. 
Their radio-activity ranges from 2.77 Machc's units in the 
Ichinoyu to 8.41 in the Goshonoyu. The water is transpar¬ 
ent, colorless, salty. 
For the medicinal 
value of this class 
^ ' of springs, seep. 26. 

A very old poem 
contributes to the 
merits of the springs: 
" The hot springs 
gushing out from the 
deep mountains of 
Kinosaki have given 
and will give long 
life to many people." 
There arc 6 bath 
houses,—three, the Ichi-no-vu , fizo-novu, and Coshono vu 

i «... no . VT si.. t.... 



icin-xo-Yi» nATii-m*sK. 


have private baths : churges, 60 sen. 
has baths. 

la as Rooms 

Yuto-ya. 125 . 

Miki-ya. 38 .. 

Nishimura ya . 42 .. 

and 40 others. 


None of the inns 

Rates <p. 64) 

. ¥3-6 

. do. 

. do. 


Local Specialties: Straw fancy-goods, white porcelain 
ware; furniture, cabinets, etc. made of mulberry wood, 
vunohnna (sinter deposit of the springs). 

Kinosaki is on the W. bank of the Asngo-gnwn (the 
lower course of the Maruyama), which empties into the 
Japan Sea at the sea-jx>rt, Tsuiynma, 3 m. distant. Sur¬ 
rounded by hills, the town is noted for its beautiful 
scenery and salubrious climate. Population, 3,600. 


Pl.ACES OF INTEREST 

Hlzashlyama Park —On a hill U. of the town. A park in name 
only, but couunandins a varied and extensive view over land 
and sea. 

Oascn-ll. the Huddhist temple. % ni. W. of the station, is be¬ 
lieved to hnvc been founded bv Oneht Shonln, over ten centuries 
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ago. The mnin temple, dedicated to Kwannan. is one of the 
protected " Nntional Structures ” and enntnin*. nmonnit other 
treasures, an eleven faced image of the tutelary divinity. At the 
foot of the stone steps near by is another temple. Yakuthi-do, in 
the midst of many cherry trees. The numerous stone lanterns in 
front of its gate are offerings from people in gratitude for their 
miraculous recovery to health by means of the hot springs of 
Kinosaki. 

Scto-aohlyorlyama —at Tsniyama. a hill above the Chofuku-ji 
(temple), from which there is a glorious view of the Japan Sea. 
At night, the fishermen’s torches, weaving like fire flies otf shore, 
ndds charm to the scene. Rickisha from Kinosaki 150 sen), or 
motor-boat (30 sen), private motor car, ¥5, round trip. Native 
boats can be hired for river picnics, for netting, or for angling, 
¥2.50 a half day. 

Takeoo Bathing Beach. Railway to next station, Takeno; 
and W m. from the station is Kijima Park, facing the Japan Sea. 
The bench below the park is a favorite place for salt-water 
bathing. 

Oemba-tkt (" Ilasalt grottos ">—on the side of a hill on the 
far side of a stream, about 3W m. from Kinosaki, on the road 
to Toyo-aka— visible from the railway trains. Ordinary trains 
stop at Gcmbu-do station, and tin: caves (15 min.) arc bent 
reached this way, via ferry. Available also from Kinosaki by 
rickisha (55 sen), private motor car or motor-boat, ¥5, round 
trip. 

This curious natuml formation consists of three grottos, 
each nliout 2-S ft. high ; the one on the left is 7H ft. wide at the 
entrance and 108 ft. deep. The middle one is 72 ft. wide at 
the entrance and H4 ft. deep, the water trickling from its walls 
collecting Into a 
transparent pool. 

The grotto on the 
right is 7* ft. wide 
at the entrance and 
102 ft. deep. Over 
its entrance leaps a 
waterfall. The 
ceilings nrc hexago¬ 
nal and resemble 
the cells of a beehive. 

The basalt pillars 
arc in shape octago. 
nal, hcptagonal. 
hexagonal, or penta¬ 
gonal, jet black and 
flinty, from 80 to 30 
ft. long. There ore 
thousands of them 
clustered together, 
or piled one upon 
the cither, each pillar 
showing a cleavage at about a foot or so throughout its length, 
making It appear as If composed of slabs. On the left side of 
the grottos, cut deep into the rock, arc the three Chinese charac¬ 
ters for Gem-bn-dO (";facsimiles of the bandwriting of n 
noted scholar-poet, Shihano Ritsuian. 



(iEMse-nO ('‘Basalt Gsorros"). 
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IWAI 

{“Rock well”) 


P. 0. Address: Iwai-mura, Iwami-gun, Tottori-ken. 

Railway: San-in Main Line to Iwami, between Kino- 
saki and Tottori. From Kinosaki, 33.5 m.; 1% hrs.— 
2nd cl., ¥1.73. From Kyoto, 132.7 m.; 7 hrs.—2nd cl., 
¥5.94. 

The Iwai springs, 40 ft. above sea level, are 2j£ m. 
S-E. of the station: motorbus or rickisha, 50 sen ; basha, 
35 sen. Their efficacy in various illnesses has been known 
since very early times. This spa, with its 7 saline sulphated 
bitter springs, is the most noted in Tajima Province. The 
water of the Moto-yu , representing the rest, corresponds 
approximately in its composition to a solution contain¬ 
ing in 1 kilogram (1,000 grams) : 


Grams 

Sodium chloride. 0.3416 

Potassium sulphate . 0.0675 

Sodium sulphate. 0.3782 

Calcium sulphate . 0.9828 

Magnesium sulphate. 0.0387 

Silicic acid (meta). 0.0623 


1.8711 


And traces of ferrous, aluminum and hydrophosphate ion, 
boric acid, and organic substances. Abundant flow. 
Temperature, 58.5° C.—137.3° F.—Mache’s units, 2.29. 
It is beneficial for the diseases named on p. 31. 

The Iwami-kan-no-yu carries 4.17 Mache’s units. 


Ions Rooms Rates ( p . 64) 

Kijima-ya . 12 ¥3-3.50 

Akashi-ya . 20 2-2.50 

Iwai-ya . 21 do. 

and 4 others. All with baths. None private. 
Annual visitors, about 13,000. 

Iwai (population, 1,200), on the Gamd River, with 
mountains on the S-E., takes pride in its bracing air and 
in its supply of fresh fish. 

Uradome and Ajiro are small seaports close to Iwami. 
The sea between these places is sprinkled with many 
pretty islands, The group is known as the “ Matsushima 
of the Japan Sea.” The most noteworthy of these islands 
are Sengan-matsu-shima and Natane-jima, the former so 
called on account of its beautiful pines, the latter because 
in spring it is covered with the yellow blossoms of natane 
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(rape-seed) plants. Uradome, 2% m., has a good bathing 
beach. 

Local Specialties : Sinter from the springs, sembei 
(wafers), onsen-zome (cloth dyed with the spring water), 
hot warmer (a metal receptacle containing hot spring 
water), ware made of mulberry wood and of osier, leaf 
fossils. 

TOGO 

{“Bast Village”) 

P. 0. Address: Togo-mura, Tohaku-gun, Tottori-ken. 

Railway : San-in Main Line to Matsuzaki, between 
Tottori and Matsue. From Tottori, 21.4 m.; 1 hr.—2nd 
cl., ¥1.13. From Matsue, 54.2 m.; 2 l / 2 hrs.—2nd cl., 
¥2.82. From Kyoto, 165.5 m.; 8% hrs.—2nd cl., ¥7.06. 
Rickisha to the spring, a half-mile, 27 sen. 

Togo-ike , 7 l /z m. in circumference, is also called Tsuru- 
no-umi (“ Crane Lake,” because its outline resembles the 
shape of a crane). It is a beautiful sheet of water, in 
which is caught a superior species of eel which finds a 
ready market in Kyoto and Osaka. The simple thermal 
spring, first utilized in 1884, wells out from the lake 
bottom in a number of jets. Radio-activity, 5.02 Mache’s 
units. The water from these vents is led by pipes to the 
3 bath-houses. No private baths. There is one inn, the 
Yojo-kan, 23 rooms, ¥3^L 

Under the right conditions the inverted reflections of 
the near by mountains, Mitoku, Hachibuse, Ueshi, and 
Uma-no-yama , are pictured on the lake’s surface. The 
lake with its enjoyable boating, sailing, and fishing is a 
favorite resort for the people of Tottori and Matsue. 


ASOZU 

This resort, on the opposite side of the lake from the 
Togo springs, is reached by ferry, 10 min., from the 
railway station. Four springs, issuing from the lake 
bed, are found at Asozu: the Moto-yu is common salt, 
temperature, 132° F.—radio-activity, 4.33 Mache’s units. 
The others are muriated sulphur springs with temperatures 
ranging from 114° to 122° F. Inns : T5go-kan, Asahi-kan 
(¥1.20-2.50), and 5 others,—all with their own baths. 
Asozu’s springs attract a large number of bathers 
annually. 
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MISASA 

iUL : " Three Mornings ”) 

la Radio-activity, the Misasa Hot Spring (71° C.—IS9° P .) 
containing, or emanating 147.14 Macht’a units, stands first In Japan 
and second among the world’s hot springs,—the " Old Roman 
Spring." at Ischia. Italy, being first. 

P. 0. Address: Misasa-mtirn, Tohnku-gun, Tottori-ken. 

Railway: San-in Main Line. Station: Agel— thence 
by the Kurayoshi Line to Kurayoshi (2.6 m.). 

Approach and Conveyance: By railways, as above. From 
Kurayoshi (5 hrs. walk). Mo tor bus, HO sen; 

ticket office. 1 block from the railway station. Private 
motor car. ¥6. Rickisha, ¥1. 

Distance to Kurayoshi Time 2nd cl. Fare 

From Tokyo.407.9 mis. ... 21* hrs. ... Y15.61 

l'aii.4.. 1 71 P 07/ *▼ nr 


Kyoto.171.5 ... 8* „ ... 7.26 

Osaka . 1S7.1 „ ... 10 . 7.80 

Kobe 

(via Himeji) .171.5 . 8* . 7.26 

I *_ T' ...... L!i nnn »» i i n nr 


(via Kanzaki) ... 202.8 ... 11 . 8.36 
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The village of Misasa, situated between two wooded 
hills, extends along the Misasa River about 1 m.. and is 
one-filth of a mile in width. In this small area there arc 
about 40 mineral springs, principally hot springs, in bath¬ 
houses, inns, and residences. Further exploitation of the 
underlying hot water (without permission) is prohibited 
by the authorities. There are hot springs for 2* in. along 
the river, and outside the village limits there are also 
numerous springs. 
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The most noted radio¬ 
active hot spring is in the 
Sanitarium, which is 
owned and managed by 
the village. This, it may 
be said, is a superior bath- . 
house and not an institu- * 
tion equipped and oper¬ 
ated like a semi-hospital, 
as is the ease in other 
countries. It is a modern 
building with facilities un¬ 
usual in Japan for public 
and private bathing, and 
for the dry inhalation ol 
radium gas, which comes 
from another spring in 
the building. Its cost 
was ¥ 20 , 000 , and th<- 
arrangements for patrons 
to derive the greatest 
benefits from this noted radium spring, both from the 
water and from the radium gas, are not surpassed any¬ 
where in the Empire. 

The chemical constituents in the water of this spring, 
calculated from the salt table, contained in 1 liter of the 
water (1.06G7 qts.), as given in the analysis made by 
the Osaka Hygienic Laboratory, urc as follows: 


Santahiim bvikancr. 


Orams 

Sodium chloride. 0.5090 

I’otussium sulphate . 0.0446 

Sodium sulphate . 0.0732 

Sodium bicarbonate. 0.1253 

Calcium bicarbonate . 0.0X12 

Magnesium bicarbonate . 0.0150 

Silicic acid (meta) . 0.0857 


0.9349 


Temperature, 71° 0.-159.8° F. Radio-activity, 142.14 
Machc’s units. 

In the theory of the benefits to l>c derived from radio 
emanations, the methods prescribed are to drink the 
water, bathe in it, and inhale the gases,—and for inhaling, 
radium gas is driven by electric fans to all baths in the 
Sanitarium, so that the bather may receive all pos¬ 
sible radio-active pro]K-rtics. In a special inhalation room, 
in which is a hollow cement column from the top of which 
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the radium gas streams, a 
person may sit in ordinary 
clothing', in pleasant sur¬ 
roundings, and rcud or 
lounge or do what he will 
while taking the treatment. 
There is also a comfortable 
rest room. Charges: Ordi¬ 
nary public bath, 5 sen. 
Private bath, 20 sen a 
person. Dry (inhalation), 15 
sen. 

The springs of Misasa 
are all simple thermals—saline, 
transparently clear, and of 
high temperature, ranging 
from 45°—75° C. (113°— 
167° P\). with the principal 
exceptions of Naka-ao-yu, a 
munated sulphur spring, and 
two carbonated springs. 
From one of the latter a high- 
grade beverage, called "Misasa 
Champagne Cider,” bottled by the Misasa Radium Mineral 
Water Co., is fast growing in popular favor. Most of 
the springs arc near and follow the course of the river. 

The Knbu-yu (" Stump Bath ”) spring has been known 
since 1165. It derives its name from the tradition that 
one day a wounded white wolf dug out the root of an 
old oak tree from the ground and went to sleep in the 
hollow,—which drew the attention of the people to the 
spot. Finding it warm, they dug down and discovered 
this hot spring. The people of the vicinity believe that a 
bath taken on April 8, called the Hnna-no-ya-ichi (" Flower 
Bath”), is equal to a whole week’s bath, and on this 
day every bath is crowded from early morn to night. 

For a long time the high value of Misasa waters has 
been known to the inhabitants of the place, but generally 
very little is known about the radio-activity or the merits 
of these waters. They have proved to be efficacious for 
rheumatism and neuralgia, and for certain eases of dys¬ 
pepsia, for stomach and intestinal troubles, nervous 
troubles and debility, skin diseases, wounds, and diseases 
of the female genital organs. Their curative effects are 
doubtless largely due to their radio-activity. However 
this may be, it is certain that Misasa with its waters, and 
its invigorating air, has an enviable future us a hot-spring 
resort, and wil l make riyiid advancement when European 
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accommodations arc provided for foreign and high-class 
native visitors. (For specific benefits, see Simple Thermals— 
p. 22 : also Chapter VII— Radio-Activity.) 

Inns: At present there are no European hotels in 
Misasa, though one is projected. The Iwasaki Inn, on 
the opposite side of the river from Misasa proper, provides 
one or two Eurojican-stylc cooked dishes for foreign 
guests. Like nil the others, this inn has its own hot 
spring and baths, the water rising through a pipe from a 
depth of 120 feet. It possesses the average Misasa prop¬ 
erties. There are 14 inns in Misasa. The principal ones 
arc listed: 


loos Rooms Rotes <p. 641 


Iwasaki . 

. 19 . 

. ¥1.20-3 

I wav ii ... 

. 18 . 

. do. 

Saito-kan . 


. do. 

Kiya . 

. 10 . 

. do. 

Saiki . 

. y. 

. do. 


Annual Visitors: About 40,000. Few foreign visitors. 
Population, 1,500. There are several interesting places in 
the neighborhood : 



Komplra-yama. A precipitous ami roc I 
of tlic river. This hill, with its extensiv. 
presents on agreeable view from Misasa 
narrow gortc, is it spring named 1'u- 
tlnnl Hot Spring Valley"). 

Sambtitsu-p, about a m. E. or Mi- ■ 
sana Irickisha available), la a famous ■ 
lluiiilhist temple, situated at Mmurn- I 

non, belonging to the Tendal sect, it I 
was fount.eel nliout 1200 years ago by HR 
Bn-no-groja, tlie first explorer of the R": 
mountain. The temple ii at the foot of 
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SEKIOANE 

la Radioactivity, Seklgane’s springs rank second among 

the hot springs of Japan. 

P. 0. Address: Yaokurt-mura, Tdhaku-gun, Tottori- 

ken. 

Railway: San-in Line to Kurayoshi. For fares, etc. 
see Misasa, p. 332. 

Conveyance: From Kurayoshi to the spa, 7 m. S~W. 
hrs. walk); motorbus, 20 min., ¥1; private motor car, 
6 seats, ¥8; rickisha, ¥1.11. 

At this quiet resort (alt. 369 ft., population, 848) 
there are 6 sulphur springs. The water of Kabu-yu (“Stump 
Spring”), with the highest radium emanation, 33.47 
Mache’s units; temperature, 42° C.—107.6° F., corres¬ 
ponds approximately in its composition to a solution con¬ 
taining in 1 kilogram : 

Grams 

Sodium chloride. 0.2106 

Potassium sulphate . 0.0427 

Sodium sulphate. 0.0751 

Sodium bicarbonate. 0.2558 

Calcium sulphate . 0.0487 

Ferrous bicarbonate. 0.0050 

Silicic add (meta) . 0.0867 

0.7246 

Free hydrogen sulphide . 0.0002 


0.7248 

The diseases benefited by this class of springs are 
given on p. 37. It is said that the above spring was 
found by a noted priest, Gyoki, about the middle of the 
8th century, and was first called Shirogane-no-yu (“ Silver 
Spring ”), because the water is crystal clear. 

Inns Rooms Rates (p. 64) 

Uenochaya . 20 ¥1.80-2.50 

Torikai-ryokan . 20 do. 

Yamamoto-ya . 12 do. 

All the inns have baths. It is stated that about 
19,000 people visit this resort annually. 

Sekigane is situated on the E. bank of a narrow gorge 
of the Tenjin-ga wa. Its principal places of interest are : 

JIzo-in, a temple. In its compound an old linden tree ( bod a! - 
ju), 15 ft. in circumference, extends its branches over the bath¬ 
house, like an umbrella. In the temple grounds, a 16 ft. wooden 
statue of Jlzo-son, carved by Gyoki, is much visited by mothers 
who pray for long life for their children. The HlyoshhJInJa is a 
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very old Shinto shrine in the midst of a primeval forest of cryp- 
tonerias. 

Kamel-kden, a park, was once the site of the castle of the dal- 
myo, Yamann From it there is a good view of Pal-ten, the 
highest mountain in the San-in district The Tanimura Fish 
natebery, anil a horse-breeding farm, arc In the vicinity. 

At OVn-no-ln, 1# m. S., are the Fuda and Senlu waterfalls. 
Also, at this place, in the “Inner Temple of the Jli8-ln," at Otaki- 
yama. Is a statue of Seniu-k wannon <" Kwannon with 1000 
hands"). 

Kuike. Near the mouth of the Hino-gnwa. 2# m. 
from Yonago. There the hot springs issue from the sea 
bed, about 1 m. off shore. The water is conducted into 
the baths by pipes. 

TAMATSIIKURI 

( Liberal: “ Where sacred balls are made ”) 

P. 0. Address: Taninyu-niura, Yatsuka-gun, Shimane- 

ken. 

Railway: San-in Main Line to Yumachi,—thence S-W. 
about tn. along a good road to the spa. Rickisha ; 
50 sen. Station-master will arrange for conveyance if 
rickishas arc unavailable. Reached also by motor car from 
Mat sue —about 5J4 miles. 


Distance to 

Yumachi 


Time 

2 nd cl. h'an 

From Tokyo. 

.. 550.2 

mis. . 

.. 24 hrs. . 

. Ylfi.67 

„ Kyoto. 

Osaka -j 

.. 223.8 
. 230 4 

M •••* 

- 11K.. . 
.. 1° 

8.93 

.. Kolx: 


|| •••! 



(via Himeji) . 

.. 223.8 

,| •••- 

.. 12 . 

8.93 

(via Knnzaki). 

.. 250.5 

|| •••• 

- 12K .. . 

9.69 

„ Matsue .... 

.. 4.1 

» •■•••• hr.. 

0.29 
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Tamatstikari, embracing 3 small towns, population, 
1,270, is a favorite resort for the citizens of Matsue, the 
metropolis of the district. It has a number of common sail 
springs—with temperatures ranging from 54-° to 64° C.- 
129° to 147° P.; Machc's units, from 2.37 to S.14. The 
spring water gushes out in volume from the bed of a 
small 6tream running through the village, an electric pump 
lifts it into a tank, and it is then distributed to the inns. For 
the medicinal properties of this class of springs see p. 26 . 

A special attraction at the resort is the Choraktt-en 
Garden and Hath s, the property of Mr. S. Husegawa—once 
private, now open to the public in memory of the visit of 
the present Emperor, when Crown Prince. Admission, 20 
sen. This charming spot is a gem in its perfect surround¬ 
ings. The garden is a very fine specimen of Japanese 
landscape art, and with its cascades, its reflection of 
rocks and twisted pines in pools and ponds, its tea-house, 
bridges, and its dainty bath-houses, it is a place for abso¬ 
lute rest and rejuvenation. This spring, radio-activity, 
5.14 Machc’s units, is classed by the Matsue Normal 
School authorities as a hjdroRcn sulphide spring, with the 
usual properties of this class of springs. (Sec p. 30.) In 
the accompanying illustration, the circular structure at the 
far end is an open-air bath immediately over the source 
of one of the springs. Hath charges (private) 20 sen. Six 
private baths, one public bath. 



RA7M.HOI-SCS AHli SAlll. 

Ians Rooms Rates <p. 64> 

Matsuno-ya (new) .IS . ¥2.50-5 

Ilosci-kan . 9 . do. 

Yonagy-kan .. S .«, vv , . do. 
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and 7 others. All inns have public baths—the first two 
listed have private baths. Visitors annually, said to be 
about 30,000. 

Local Specialties : Izumo-yaki, an earthenware. Red 
and bluish-green agates (the latter quartz prized because 
of its rarity) from Kasen-zan, the mountain near by,— 
these are carved into beads, pins for hair adornment, and 
other articles. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 

Tamatsukurkjlaja, a small shrine at the end of the village, 
from which point there is a view of Lake Shinji. 

Lake Small —not far—the seventh largest lake in the main 
island. The others, in their order, are : Biwa, Shiga Pref. (shaped 
like a biwa, a four-stringed guitar-like musical instrument, from 
which the lake takes its name)—40 m. long, 6% m. wide; Kasu - 
mi-ga-ura (Ibaraki); Hamana-ko (Shizuoka); Hachiro-gata (Aki¬ 
ta) ; Inawasbiro-ko (Fukushima) ; Towada-ko (Aomori). Lake 
Shinji is 9.8 m. E. to W., 3.7 m. N. to S., 31.9 m. in circumference. 
The Sada-gawa is its outlet to the sea. It is good fishing ground : 
catches are made of carp, gibel, shira-uwo (white bait), and 
suzuki, a species of sea-perch wolf (similar to that caught near 
Sung-Kiang, China)—with small scales and a double set of jaws 
in a large mouth. 

Shrlae of Izumo. This, the great shrine of Japan and the old¬ 
est, may be reached from Tamatsukuri via Izumo-Imaichi, on the 
Main Line, to Taisha, over the Taisha Branch Line. 

Matsue, on the Main Line, is also within easy reach. It is the 
largest city in the region, and is rich in natural scenery. Often it 
is compared favorably with Geneva, Switzerland. Matsue was 
the home of Lafcadio Hearn during the years he taught English 
in the Matsue Middle School. 

Mt. Dai~sca (“ Great Mt.")—5,800 ft., is an extinct volcano, 
the highest and most sacred mountain of the San-in and San-yo 
districts. Sometimes it is called Izumo Fuji, and Hoki Fuji, from 
its resemblance to Fuji-san. It is about 10 m. from Hoki-Daisen 
(the station 3 in. N. of Yonago on the Main Line) to the summit. 
Rickisha available for first 5 m., the rest of the way is steep and 
rough. After leaving the rickisha, the ascent requires 3 hrs. ; the 
descent, 1 hr. The view from the top is extensive and glorious 
on a clear day, and when the autumn tints bedeck the mountain 
sides its beauty is enhanced. The Oki Islands may be seen off 
snore, as well as several mountain peaks of the district. On the 
slope of the mt. is the Okamiyama Shrine and the Dai-sen Temple 
—both unimposing and unpretentious buildings. These two are 
all that remain of the 250 Shinto temples that prospered there in 
the 14th century. 


SHIQAKU—IKEDA—K0YABARA 

% 

P. 0. Address : Sahime-mura, Anno-gun, Shimane-ken. 

These springs are reached from Iwami-Ota, San-in 
Line, 40.5 m. W. of Matsue; 2nd cl., ¥2.09. 

Shigaku (alt. 1,320 ft., pop. 380), the best known of 
the group, is 13# m. S-E. of Iwami-Ota. The road is an 
ascent. Rickisha (2 men), ¥3.11. 

The source of the main spring, Shigaku-onsen (common 
salt), is in a cave, the outflow forming cascades and 
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streams of hot water. Its flow is 31,100 hectoliters in 24 
hrs. The water carries considerable sinter (about 2.39 
grams per kilogram) : so much so that thick layers of 
incrustation are deposited along the bottom and sides of 
the wooden conduits conveying the water, which has to 
be removed every two or three years. Many ornamental 
articles are made from this incrustation (see p. 16). 

The temperature of the spring was once below body 
heat, 98.6° F., but after an earthquake in 1872 it rose 
suddenly to its present degree of 115.7° F. (46.5° C.). 
The water is efficacious for the diseases listed on p. 26. 
Radio-activity, 1.06 Mache’s units. 

Inns : Kitahara-sangai-r5, Kodama-ryokan, Miyawaki- 
ryokan, and 3 others. All have baths. Annual visitors, 
stated to be about 20,000. 

Shigaku , with a grand view of mountain and river, 
is situated on an elevation on the S-E. side of Mt. Sambe 
(4,600 ft.), £n extinct volcano (now dotted with pine 
trees) noted for its odd shape,—which resembles three pots 
standing upside down. At its foot is a wide plain of 
lava, sometimes used as an exercise ground for one of 
the artillery divisions of the army. At the S. end of the 
plain is a beautiful mountain lake, Ukinuma-ike. The 
ascent of the mountain makes a delightful excursion. 
Near the old crater are several spots emitting carbonic 
acid gas,—and on the slope, about ^ m. from the resort, 
are a number of caves from which hot water flows in 
quantity sufficient to form a rivulet in the valley, by 
which rice mills are worked. The clouds of morning mist 
which hover over the river valley of the Go-gawa , like so 
many islets in the air, is a special sight at Shigaku— 
and the resort, on high ground, is one of the best summer 
vacation spots in the whole San-in district. 

lkeda (alt. 792 ft.), 6# m. S-E. of Iwami-Ota, is a 
small cold-spring resort on the way to Shigaku. Rickisha, 
¥1.90—or, a 2>£ hrs. walk. The water, carbonated, 24° C. 
—75.2° F., is heated for the baths. One of its springs, 
the Nobata-shin-yu, is highly radio-active; emanating 
187.74 Mache’s units per liter of water. One inn, Urizaka. 
It is said that there are about 2,000 visitors annually. 

Koyabara (alt. 1,023 ft., pop. 270) is 9 m. S-E. of 
Iwami-Ota, on the way to Shigaku. Rickisha, ¥2.21,— 
auto service is soon to be started. 

The Koyabara-Onsen is an iron carbonate common salt 

spring, temp. 38.2° C. 1 —100.8° F., too low to attract 
many bathers, but on account of the reputation its water 
has gained for efficacy in skin diseases, patronage has 
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gradually increased. Annual visitors, said to be about 
3,700. One inn, the Kumagae-ryokan. 

Koyabara, on the W. slope of Mt. Sambe, is a very 
quiet resort. The river, Sambe-gawa, is on the'west. 
There are some good scenic views in the neighborhood. 


YUNOTSU 

(•* Hot-Spring Port”) 


P. 0. Address : Yunotsu-machi, Nima-gun, Shimanc-kcn. 
Railway : San-in Main Line. The town is about 1 m. 
from the station. Rickisha, 35 sen. 


Distance 


Time 

2nd cl. Pare 

From Tokyo. 

599.5 mis. 

... 26.X hrs. 

... ¥17.65 

„ Kyoto. 

273.1 „ 

... 14X „ 

... 10.33 

,, Osaka. 

288.7 „ 

... 14j£ ,, 

... 10.75 

„ Kobe 




(via Himeji)... 

273.1 „ 

... 14 y 2 „ 

... 10.33 

(via Kanzaki). 304.4 „ 

... 15 y y 

... 11.17 


There is a daily steamer service to Sbimonoseki, via 
Hamada, and other ports, 20 hrs. (¥3.50). 

The hot spring, sulphated common salt, has considerable 
radio-activity, 4.95 Mache’s units: temp. 114.8° F.t— 
the water is salty and slightly colored. For its value in 
disease, see this class of springs on p. 26. There are 2 
public baths, no private bath: charges, 1st cl., 5 sen; 20 
sen a day. 


Inns 

Nogawa-ya... 

Masu-ya . 

Yoshida-ya ... 

and 7 others. 


Rooms Rates (p. 64) 

. 14 . ¥2-3 

. 10 . do. 

8 . do. 


None of the inns has baths. 


Local Specialties: Salt-water fish, wafers made of tai 
(fish). 

Yunotsu, surrounded by mountains, except on the 
side facing the sea, 'has one of the best harbors along 
the coast. Population, 2,030. Easily accessible, it is 
much frequented by the people of this section. 

There are not many places of great interest in the 
vicinity,—the best are Tenjin-yama Park; Keik5-ji, and 
Saigaku-ji, temples both; and Tatsu-no-gozen (a shrine). 
The sea beach and coast shore are favorite walks. 
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SHIKOKU 

(Lit: “ Four Province a ”) 

DOGO 

The only hot spring on Shikoku island 

P. 0. Address: Dogo Yunomachi, Onscn-gun, Ehime-ken. 
Railway : San-yo Main Line to Onomichi or Hiroshima. 
From Hiroshima to Ujina (starting point of steamers), via 
tram-car (15 sen) ; or, from Hiroshima (via Kaidaichi) to 
Yoshiura , via Kure Branch Line, 14 m. (connecting with 
same boat)—73 sen. 

Distance to Onomichi Time 2nd cl. Pare 


From Tokyo. 511.4 mis. ... 19 % hrs. ... ¥15.89 

„ Kyoto. 185 „ ... 6^ ,, ... 7.70 

„ Osaka. 158.2 „ ... 5^ „ ... 6.82 

„ Kobe . 137.9 „ ... 5 ,, ... 6.10 


Distance to Hiroshima 

From Shimonoseki... 139.5 „ ... 5 „ ... 6.16 

Steamers of the Ishizaki S.S. Co. leave Onomichi and 
Ujina twice daily for Takahama, Shikoku Island. From 
Onomichi , 5.30 a.m., and 1.30 p.m., calling at various 
places. Distance, 44 nautical m. (5)4 hrs.)—1st cl., 
¥4.80; 2nd cl., ¥3.60. From Ujina , 8 a.m., and 3.30 
p.m., calling at Yoshiura and Ondo. Distance, 34 nautical 
m. (4 hrs.)—1st cl., ¥3.60; 2nd cl., ¥2.70. 

From the steamers that cross the Inland Sea the 
traveler is able to obtain many beautiful scenic views of 
the small islands which have given this sheet of water 
international renown. Travelers from the east will 
naturally take the boat at Onomichi (the most pictur¬ 
esque route): those from the west, at Ujina , or Yoshiura. It 
will add to the pleasure of the Inland Sea trip if one route 
is taken for the going and the other for the return trip. 

Arriving at Takahama : Iyo Ry. to Komachi— 4.8 m. 
()4 hr.)—27 sen; thence by electric tram to Dogo , 1.1 m. 
—10 sen. 

The Dogo hot springs (which issue from granite): 
Kami-no-yu, Yojo-yu, Tama-no-yu , and Matsu-no-yit , are 
all within the large central public bath-house, owned 
and managed by the town authorities. 

KAMI-NO-YU 
Simple thermal 

Temperature; 46.5° C.—115.7° F. Radio-activity, 

4.49 Mache’s units. 
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Emanations per liter of gas, 23.38 Mache’s units. 

In 1 kilogram (1,000 grams) of the mineral water arc 
contained: 

Grams 

Sodium chloride . 0.15597 

Potassium sulphate. 0.03775 

Sodium sulphate. 0.19G69 

Sodium bicarbonate . 0.03964 

Sodium phosphate . 0.01597 

Sodium silicate. 0.13613 

Calcium sulphate. 0.11855 

Magnesium sulphate . 0.08758 

0.78828 

CarlK»n dioxide (free and in form 

of bicarbonate*) . 0.05887 

0.84715 



Besides these; a small quantity of ferrous oxide, 
boric acid, and nitric acid (trace). The other springs 
are nearly the same in composition. 

The 3-story bath¬ 
house is a notable 
structure of the best 
Japanese style of 35 
years ago (p. 294). 
The baths, of all 
grades, are on the 
ground floor—the 

upper stories arc used 
for rest rooms, where 
tea and cokes are 
served, and also for 


Kmrbkur’s room. 

the so-called " bathers' club,” 
where indoor amusements of 
various kinds are provided. On 
the second floor arc rooms 
preserved in their entirety just as 
they were used by the present 
Emperor, when as Crown Prince, 
22 years ago, he visited the spa. 
Visitors are shown the private 
stairway and bath constructed 
for the special use of the 
Prince. 



Khpbkoh's bath. 


* Original from 
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The bath-house, named Shinro-kaku (“ Sacred Heron 
Hall ”), has a heron on the peak of the roof and wrought- 
iron herons on the frontal fence to commemorate the 
tradition of the bird that cured its wounded leg in the 
spring. It is said that a farmer noticed the heron’s use 
of the spring, and was astonished at the quick healing 
of the wound, and soon spread the virtues of the water. 
Though it once gushed out ( Kami-no-yu ) the water now 
has to be pumped up 10 ft. With its alkaline properties 
it has proved to be efficacious for anemia, diseases of the 
stomach and intestines, rheumatism, nervous debility, 
and skin diseases. Bath charges: 1st cl. (public) , 40 sen 
(includes tea and cakes); 2nd cl., 20 sen. While there 
are no private baths in the strict sense, some of the 
high-class baths are almost private as the majority of 
bathers use the lower-class baths. Many varieties and 
classes of baths are provided, and arrangements can be 
made for the exclusive use of some of the high-class baths. 

Population; 1,860. Most of the inhabitants are 
engaged directly or indirectly with the inn-keeping 
business. There are over 100 inns in the town, none 
with its own bath. 

Dogo being the only hot spring resort on the island, 
the natives flock to it from all quarters, and because 
there are few hot springs along the San-yo Main Line, 
visitors come from afar to D5go. The town authorities say 
that the number of visitors annually exceeds one million. 

Dogo is said to be “ the most ancient bathing resort in the 
Empire,” and according to tradition its history harks back into 
the realms of mythology, when the country was under the rule of 
the two ‘‘gods of healing of physical ailments”— Onamuchi and 
Sukunahikona. The tale is that the former ruled by force; the 
latter with mercy. Meeting at Dogo, in the course of their journey¬ 
ing, and reviewing their various administrations, the conclusion 
was reached that Sukunahikona was decidedly the more successful 
as a ruler. So chagrined was Onamuchi over his failures that he 
fainted. Sukunahikona, greatly astonished and perturbed, ran at 
once to the near-by spring for water, which he poured on the 
prostrate god's head. The water quickly restored him and, 
musing, he stood upon a stone and recited a poem, and 
found that he could walk and act as before. The stone, 
Tama-no-ishi, now in front of the bath-house, is said to be the 
stone in this mythology Other versions say that this stone is 
the one resorted to by the heron while its wound was being 
healed. It seems that one may make a choice to suit the indi¬ 
vidual inclination. However this may be, there are records which 
show that the 7th Emperor of Japan, Korei (290-215 B. C.) and 
seven other early emperors and four empresses have visited the 
spring,—which now is about 2 ri (5 m.) from the seashore; but 
judging from a poem by Empress Saimei (655-661), Dogo was 
then at the seaside. A part of the poem reads : ‘‘I have been 
waiting for the moon, to sail to Nigitazu. As the tide is just 
right now, let the men row our boat.” Nigitazu is the ancient 
name of Dogo. (See Chatper III—Secular Movement, p. 9.) 
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Dogo, and in fact, all of Shikoku, is interesting because 
of the qunintness and picturesqueness of its people. Being 
distant from the various thriving centers of commerce 
and manufactures, where Western ideas have come into 
the old ways, the customs and gentle manners of early 
Japanese civilization still prevail on the island. 

There are no foreign-style hotels in Dogo, but a 
number of the principal Japanese inns serve a few dishes 
cooked in the European manner. The principal inns 
among the 100 or more are listed : 


Kama 

Room s 

Rates ip. 64) 

Funa-ya . 

.... 36 . 

.. ¥3.60 to ¥o 

Dogo Hotel . 

.... 31 . 

.. do. 

Iwai-ya . 

.... 16 . 

do. 

Yamato-ya .... 

.... 28 . 

.. do. 

Kuwayoshi 

-..‘18 . 

do. 


Local Specialties : Yuzomc (cloth dyed with spring 
water) ; tobc-yaki (earthenware) ; bamboo ware ; sani-no- 
koshiknke xniku (boxes and various articles made from 
the fungus growth on trees); ytt-nohana (sinter) ; yugeta- 
-umc (wheat gluten); yttzaiashi mogusa (a medicinal 
powder to burn on boils and other skin eruptions). 

PLACES OP INTEREST 



It has been well said that: “ One goes to D5go not 
to weary himself by seeking elevations, nor to pray, but 
to bathe, simmer, boil, loaf divinely." However, ns a 
diversion, there arc places worth visiting in and near 
Dogo. 

Shlaro-ea Harden (on 
the .hill E. of the town) is 
an objective point for a 
short promenade after a 
bath. The large stone 
monument In the garden 
formerly marked the site of 
the hot spring, but wn* 
removed to the garden 
about 3B years ago. 

/taraa-ll (Buddhist 
temple) at Okutani, where 
Ip(/eii-Slibaln, a noted 
priest, wns born. The 
main object of worship is 
n statue of Amitabba (a 
Buddha) chiseled by 
K/iftipa, one of the great 
sculptors of Japan. There is also n wooden statue of Ip/ten- 
Sbbnln, carved by himself, which is now one of the " National 
Treasures.” 

ItanlwA-IInJa (Shintd shrine) is a short distance N-E. of 
Dogo. This old shrine is dedicated to the Emperors OJin and 
Cbual and Emr/csi /tog* /iijd-^entury). In tfit Shriut (now 
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one of the *' Protected Structures ") are hundreds of treasures, 
among them five Imperial letters. 

Ishite-jI (Buddhist) is a very old and noted temple situated 
at Ishite, Dogo-mura. It originally had 66 buildings, but all 
these buildings were destroyed by fire except the one now 
remaining. In the temple is a stone sword, an old mirror, 
autographs of Kukai (a noted priest and scholar), and of Jppe/i- 
Shonin, and other National Treasures. The temple is listed as 
a “ Protected ” building. 

Jwa-sekl (Sluice Rocks)—located in the Ishite River—can be 
reached by a few minutes’ walk east of the Ishite-ji temple. The 
strange shaped rock formations and the rapids in the stream 
combine to make very picturesque scenery. 

Wakiga-fuchi (Bubbling Pool)—in the upper course of the Ishite 
River, where curiously shaped rocks and hills on both sides of 
the river are covered with a luxuriant growth of trees. There 
the water runs down into deep pools—the whole affording an 
unusual view. An electric-power station near by utilizes this 
falling water. 

Ddgo Park is in the southern suburb. Its site was formerly a 
castle built by the Kono family, and called Yuzaki Castle. After 
its destruction it remained a ruin for many hundred years, but 
about 35 years ago the ground was turned into a park, where 
now there are thousands of cherry and maple trees and many 
varieties of flowers. From the top of the hill in the park a 
splendid panoramic view may be obtained of Matsuyama City, 
the back mountain ranges, and the Inland Sea. 

Yu-Jiaja (Hot-Spring Shrine) is located on the top of a hill 
near the public bath-house. From the shrine there is an extensive 
view over Dogo, and Matsuvama. This shrine is dedicated to 
the two very ancient gods Onamuchi-no-mikoto and Sukuna- 
hikona-no-mikoto (previously mentioned), who are regarded as 
the gods of medical science. It is said that one can get marvelous 
cures of all ailments by worshiping at this shrine. 

Matsuyama Castle • built on a height, in an almost impregnable 
position, in 1597, by a famous daimyo , Kato Yoshiaki , (later 
held by the daimyo , Hisamatsu ), is about 20 minutes’ walk from 
the Komachi car-stop. Admission, 10 sen. Inside the building 
there is an exhibit of old and modern weapons, armor, and many 
other interesting things. From the highest tower there is a 
great panorama of the wide expanse of country its situation 
commands. 

The original castle was destroyed by fire in 1841, but in its 
reconstruction the style of architecture of the original was faith¬ 
fully reproduced. This is one of the few castles of Japan that 
escaped demolition when feudal times came to an end. Port¬ 
holes for arrow’s and ancient guns veere made everywhere for 
defense. Near the castle is a well, 600 ft. deep, which is said 
never to dry up, even when other wells on the plain far below 
are without water. 

Matsuyama, the capital of Ehime Prefecture (population 
51,250), is a clean town, with many important Government 
offices, banks, and commercial buildings. A growing and im¬ 
portant industry is the spinning and weaving of cotton cloth. 
The city has several newspapers and a number of theaters. 
Light railways run to Dogo, Gunchu , Morimatsu , Yokogawara , 
and Takahama. In 1904-5 a large number of Russian war 
prisoners were held at Matsuyama: the graves of some of them 
may be seen on the hill. These captives were so well treated 
that, upon their release, many were loath to return to Russia. 
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SAN TO LINE 

(See p. 32S.) 

There are few springs easily accessible along this main 
trunk line, 329.3 m., between Kobe and Shimonoseki. 
The best known are at the western end : Yuda , near 
Yamaguchi, Fukagawa, and Tawara-yama, not far from 
the Japan Sea, all in Yamaguchi Prefecture. Yuda is 
known better as a pleasure than as a health resort. A 
number of hot springs are reached from this line and its 
branches, but all are at considerable distances from the 
rail lines. 

At the eastern end the Yunogo springs are visited for 
their effervescent baths. 

YUNOGO 

P. 0. Address: Yunogo-mura, Katsuta-gun, Okayama- 

ken. 

The most frequented route is via light ry. from 
Okayama station to Tsuyama, thence by rickisha on a 
level road, 12 l /z m. to the resort. 

There are 4 earth-muriated common salt springs with 
temperatures ranging from 98.6° to 100.4° F., and one 
other, said to have some sulphur content, temp. 77° F. 
Reference is made to these springs on p. 57, “ Prolonged 
Subthermal Baths” and on p. 58, “ Effervescent Baths” 

Twenty-three inns cater to visitors: the best are the 
Ai-ya, Kame-ya, and Kamo-ya. Yunogo is situated on 
the W. bank of the river Kurashiki, close to wooded 
mountains, in the midst of beautiful scenery. 

YUDA 

P. 0. Address: Yamaguchi-machi, Yoshiki-gun, Yama- 
guchi-ken. 

Reached via Yamaguchi branch line from Ogori station 
to Yuda t thence by rickisha, about m. to the spa. 

The two salt springs at Yuda, with temperatures 
105.8° F. ( Matsudaya-no-yu ) and 113° F. ( Nagamune-no- 
yu), both emanate radium gas, the former, 2.64 Mache’s 
units per liter of water, the latter, 2.67. The resort thrives 
on a good local patronage, particularly from the neigh¬ 
boring town of Yamaguchi. Three inns. 

In Kameyama Park (Yamaguchi) there are statues of 
members of the Mori family, the feudal lords who once 
were powerful in Choshu (Nagato Province). 
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FUKAOAWA 

P. 0. Address: Fukagawa-mura, Dtsugna, Yamaguchi- 

ken. 

Reached from Asa via Omine ry. to /sa, change to 
light ry. for Shigeyasu ; thence by motor bas, carriage, or 
rickisha (14 m.) to the springs—temp. 105.8® F. Five 
inns. The Otani-ya and Rhiroki-ya are the best. 

TAWARA-YAMA 

P. 0. Address: Tnwnrnynma-mura. Otsu-gvn, Yama- 
guchi-kcn. 

Reached from Ozuki Tia branch line to Nishi-ichi; thence 
by motor bus, carriage, or rickisha (10 in.) to the resort. 
Four inns of about equal grade. Temperature of springs, 
same as at Fukagawa. 

The springs at the above two resorts are classified 
as alkaline. 

KAWATANA 


Easily accessible from Hatubu (2# m. from Shimono- 
seki)—change to Choshfi light ry. for Kawatana station 
(13 m.)—then about 1 ni. to the springs by rickisha. 

The two transparently clear salt springs at this resort 
emanate considerable radium gas and have gained a high 
local reputation for their efficacy. The Juei-sen (temp. 
105.8° F.) has 9.95 Mache’s units per liter of water ; the 
Sciryn-sen (104° F.), 11.88 units. 

Kawatana is situated in the W. end of Nagato 
Province, at the foot of Chausu-yama, and is lj£ m. from 
the Japan Sea. There are a number of interesting places 
in the neighborhood. Three inns. 
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KYflSHtT 

(Lit: “ Nine Provinces ”) 

On the island of Kyushu there are fully two hundred 
hot and cold springs that are habitually patronized by 
the people near the respective springs, but, as a rule, the 
bathing accommodations and equipment at these springs 
are not up to the standards demanded by foreign visitors 
and high-class Japanese, with the exception of the springs 
at Unzen, Beppu, Obama, and a few other places, and 
for this reason the following descriptions of the mineral 
spring resorts of Kyushu cover only the above named 
places and a few other representative springs, easily acces¬ 
sible, situated in various parts of the island, which will serve 
as a guide to travelers and others when in the particular 
locality, and also will give a general idea of the diver¬ 
sity of the springs of this large and important section of 
the Empire. 


UNZEN 

(On-sea)—“ Hot Springs ” 

One of the popular resorts of Japan for both foreigners and 
natives. The springs were discovered In 1661. Unzen (altitude, 
2,400 ft .) Is situated in the middle of the Shimabara Peninsula, which 
is about twenty-five miles east of Nagasaki. 

P. 0. Address: Obama-mura, Minami-takagi-gun , Naga¬ 
saki-ken. 

Railway : From Shimonoseki {Moji) —Nagasaki Main 
Line to Isahaya. Thence by Shimabara Private Ry., 7.7 m., 

to Aino-mura. 


Distance to Shimonoseki Time 2nd cl. Pare 

From Tokyo... 702.8 mis. 27 l /z hrs. ¥19.71 

„ Kobe ... 329.2 „ . 12^ „ . 11.77 


By the Limited Express trains on this route (on which extra 
fare is charged), the distance is covered from Tokyo in 24 hrs.; 
from Kobe, 12J$ hours. 


From Shimonoseki to 
Shimonoseki to Moji: 155.3 


Aino-mura 
m. (7 hrs.) 


including ferry, 
2nd cl., ¥7.05. 


Approach and Conveyance 

From Aino-mura to Uhzen, via Chijiwa and Koba 
(12m.). Private motor car, ¥36. Carriage (basha)— 
rubber tires, (capacity, 3 people) ¥7.20; rickisha, ¥4.50. 
Via Obama: motorbus, Aino-mura—Obama (10>6 m.)— 
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Foreign-style Hotels 

Name Rooma 

Kyushu. 24 . 

Shin-yu. 42 . 

Takagi (Includ¬ 
ing Branch) . 25 ..... 

Unzen . 25 . 

Fuki-ya. 30 . 

Midori-ya . 22 . 

Yumei . 50 . 

At “ Ko-jigoku,” 

Midori-ya (Branch) 15 . 

The Kyushu has its own concrete tennis court. 
Besides these, there are a number of Japanese inns : among 
them the Yorozu-ya, 15 rooms, and the Yumoto-ryokan, 
8 rooms—¥3 up, 1st class. 

In addition to these accommodations there are for 
rent 14 or more cottages, foreign in style and furnishings, 
owned by private persons. Information relative to these 
cottages and their rentals can be obtained from the Japan 
Tourist Bureau, Nagasaki. 

As will be inferred by the number of European hotels* 
Unzen is a very popular resort not only with Japanese, 
but with foreigners as well. Visitors go there annually 
from Manila, Shanghai, Hongkong, and various parts of 
China, from Singapore, and from all parts of Manchuria 
and Siberia, both for rest and rejuvenation during the hot 
season. The natural curative powers of the waters are an 
attraction similar to that which, in normal times, makes 
health seekers scour Europe. Number of visitors annually 
—10,000 to 20,000—mostly via Obama. Due to its 
altitude, its temperature even in midsummer is cooler 
than some of the summer resorts far to the north, and 
everything considered, Unzen is one of the most delightful 
hot spring resorts in all Japan. 

Unzen is situated in the center of a range of mountains 
called Unzen-dake. This range consists of several peaks: 
Fugen, the highest, 4,461 ft., Kunimi, Myoken, Yadake, 
3,750 ft., Nodake, and Takaiwa. It lies in a plateau, 
once a crater, between the peaks Kinugasa-yama and 
Yadake, and covers 200 acres. It is designated as Unzen 
Park, a prefectural park (one of the few in Japan), by 
Nagasaki Prefecture, and is similar to what is known as 
a State park in the United States. The post-office is 
opened every year on March 1, and closed on November 
30. Besides the three daily mail deliveries, this office 
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transacts telegraphic, telephonic, and money-order busi¬ 
ness, etc. 

The social activities of the resort are cared for by 
the prefectural authorities, through the Public Social Hall, 
a building which, with its extension, covers 695 sq. yds. 
It contains a gymnasium, with a stage, which, on 
occasion, is used for dances, entertainments, and indoor 
games and exercises. In the extension is a reading-room 
and a card-room, and adjoining the Hall is a billiard- 
room—and under the same roof is the Park Office through 
which the affairs of the park are administered, and they 
are admirably handled,—also in this building is a sum¬ 
mer office of the Japan Tourist Bureau (open July 15— 
Sept. 15) where visitors can obtain full information 
about the places they desire to visit, purchase railway 
tickets to principal points in Japan, Chosen, Manchuria, 
and China, and also book steamer passage to various 
parts of the world, etc. Not far away the authorities 
have built two tennis courts and a pavilion; also a golf 
course, within easy walking distance, which is so singular 
and unlooked for in the midst of this tangle of mountains 
that it is worth describing. 
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Qolf Links 

In 1913, the prefectural authorities, alertly sensing 
the trend of the times that golf is an attractive adjunct 
to every resort, laid out this course just below the saddle 
of Mt. Yadake, on a horse-shoe shaped plateau which 
appears like a bit of transplanted prairie from western 
America. It is about 20 min. walk from the park office, 
along a rustic road. 

The course, on the whole, is good, and consists of 
nine holes having a total distance of 2,604 yds., around 
a picturesque pine-clad hillock. The fairways are close 
cropped turf and the greens are grass, well kept. The 
golf house is a quaint, thatch-roof pavilion in which are 
lockers, a refreshment room and bar, etc. Golf clubs can 
be hired at the rate of 50 sen a day. Green fees are 20 
sen a day, ¥1.20 a week, ¥2 for 2 weeks. Caddie hire, 
15 sen a round. 

Yards 


No. 1 . 452 

„ 2 400 

„ 3 358 

„ 4 133 

„ 5 330 

„ 6 135 

„ 7 215 

„ 8 295 

9 . 286 


Total.2,604 

These links, the first municipal golf course in Japan, 
are well located in a playable situation and are 
particularly attractive in spring when the azaleas are 
in bloom. 

Apart from the fame of its waters, the glories of 
Unzen and neighborhood in early spring are the wild cherry 
blossoms against the green forest growth along the 
approach to the spa, the splendid azaleas, full bloom in 
May, and the brilliant foliage of the maples in autumn. 
As cherry blossoms are to the rest of Japan so are the 
azaleas to Unzen. Great purple masses of them—some 
light, some dark, seem to cover whole mountain sides,— 
low shrubs with gorgeous coloring against the evergreens: 
and there are red, white, and other varieties. These azaleas 
are famous throughout the Orient—many of them of a 
superior kind and so abundant that they cover a greater 
land area than in any other place in all Japan. Several 
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varieties are only found in this neighborhood. One, named 
Yoraku tsutsuji (“Drooping Azalea”), is noted because 
its long calyxed drooping flowers are of light yellow color. 
The abundance of these beautiful azaleas turn the mountain 
slopes into a glowing carpet during the spring months. 

And in late September, m October and November, the 
lovely green leafage of the maples becomes a flamboyant 
triumph. The mountain sides, after the frost has touched 
the foliage of the maples, wax trees, dogwoods, and other 
growths, are then a brocade of crimson, gold, and green. 
Some observers say that this colorful spectacle is not 
duplicated even by the flaming maples that have contrib¬ 
uted to the fame of Nikko, Myogi, and other places. 

A special observatory, authorized by the Government 
as a branch of the Nagasaki Meteorological station, will 
soon be erected at Unzen. The principal object of this 
installation, besides recording information relative to high 
atmospheric phenomena, will be the observation and study 
of the relations existing between volcanoes and hot springs. 
The observatory will consist of two buildings, connected 
by telephone, one on the summit of Mt. Kinugasa, and 
one near the largest solfatara. 

PLACES and SIGHTS OP INTEREST 

In winter, a day or two after a cold wind that has been 
accompanied by hail and snow, the higher regions of the district 
become white, and appear like clouds floating in the blue sky. 
This is the "Silver Thaw,” whose prismatic hues make a magnif¬ 
icent sight in the sunshine. A close view of the " Thaw " can be 
seen along the road from the Nita Path to Fugen’s peak, where 
the scene looks like crystal tunnels through the trees and shrubs. 
The finest view, however, is from the level ground adjoining the 
Fugen Shrine. When a cold spell comes, people hasten to Unzen 
and wait at the hotels for the weather to moderate in order to 
revel in the beauty of the “ Silver Thaw.” 

The interesting walks are almost innumerable,—a week can 
easily be spent with a new exploration each day. Among the 
mountain walks from which splendid views may be obtained 
are: 

Nita Path. A steep path for a half mile from the Golf links, 
to the little Nita plateau. Here an extended view of the coast of 
Kumamoto-ken, across Shimabara Bay, can be obtained. 

Mt. Pugen (4,460 ft.)—2 m. above Nita to the summit, along 
a good road known as Maple Path. The panoramic view from 
this high ground is one of indescribable beauty, especially in 
autumn, as it embraces Mts. Yadake, Kunimi, and Myoken, all 
robed in deep crimson and green. It commands the territory 
stretching from the provinces of Higo and Satsuma to the distant 
Goto Islands—including the volcanoes Mt. Aso and Mt. Kirishima. 
The view also extends over Chijiwa, Omura, Ariake, and Shima¬ 
bara Bays, and the Amakusa Islands, among others. Near the 
summit are several large caves called Fuketsu (" Wind Holes ”), 
in which, even in midsummer, the temperature never rises above 
36° F. These caves are used for stonng silkworm eggs and are 
of great benefit to the • sericultural industry of Kyushu. The 
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summit is a 3 lira, walk from the park—and for those disinclined 
to walking, the hotels at Unzen, at a day’s notice, will arrange 
for sedan chairs oi horses for mountain climbing or excursions. 
A general idea of the fates may be gathered in the charge for a 
saddle horse, Unzen to Aino-mura, and return, ¥5. Unzen to 
Obama and return, ¥3. 

Hato-ana. On Mt. Fugen is a cave called Hato-ana (** Pigeon 
Hole”), in area about 390 sq. yds. and about 50 ft. deep, sur¬ 
rounded by cliff-like rocks. This is the lava tunnel formed by the 
lava flow'in 1657. Trees and shrubs now grow thick about it, 
and ice, in spear-like icicles, is always in the cave even in summer. 

Yake-yama (“ Burned Mountain ”). About m. through a 
winding path from Fugen-dake, is a 5 m. area devastated by lava 
flows: the first, Furu-yake (” Old Burn "), is the remains of the 
lava flow of 1657 ; the second, Shin-yake (” New Burn ”), that of 

the flow of 1792. In this neighborhood are great, rugged rocks 

and rock fragments of various sizes, and valleys that are hun¬ 
dreds of feet deep. 

Mt Takalwa —5$ m. S-B. of Ko-Jlgoku (3 hrs. to summit from the 
park office) on a gradual rise to the foot. This peak, composed 
of massive rocks side by side, commands a glorious view of the 
Higo and Chikugo coasts, across Shimabara Bay. A natural 
arch of granite affords a pleasant shelter. 

Issalkyo Waterfall. Also near Ko-Jlgoku, in the stream which 
flows from that spring and the Shin-yu (“ New ”) springs. A 
pleasurable outing. 

Cblgo-otoshl Waterfall . A cataract 100 ft. high in the lower 
reaches of the Kaji River. Farther down is the water-power 
station which supplies light and power to the neighboring 
villages. The Kajikawa, which has its source at Ikenohara, the 
site of the golf links, is, in its upper part, a lovely rivulet (the 
water exceptionally clear and cold) running among huge rocks 
and dense woods. Its shady banks and cool dells are charming 
spots for picnics, or for solitude, or for reading some favorite 
author. 

Sblrakumo Pasture. Through a wood road from Unzen ( %m .) 
to a beautiful lake in the midst of several hundred acres of 
pasture, where graze sheep and goats, raised for their wool and 
hair. 

Klaugasa Walk. Lying in the saddle of Yadake and Kinu- 
gasa Peaks there are no views of the neighboring seas and islands 
from Unzen proper. To afford this pleasure to visitors a walk 
has been made which begins opposite the public school, then 
through a dense wood, and twisting and winding in many curves 
it leads along the side of Lake Hirogora, at the foot of Mt. 
Kinugasa, thence to the Obama road at Fudanohara, and back 
to Unzen—the round trip covering m.,—an ideal walk. On 

this walk there are delightful birdseye views of the distant Ama- 
kusa Islands, and^Nomo Peninsula—and nearer by the Aino Plain, 
and Ariake and Omura Bays. 

Between Obama and Unzen. Kagotateba, about 3 m. from 
Obama (half way to Unzen). In olden days this was a station 
where the bearers of the kagos (palanquins, a kind of swinging 
sedan-chair) of the nobles stopped to rest, hence the name. A 
house now occupies the ground. This point commands splendid 
views of Ariake Bay, over Aino Isthmus, and of the towns and 
hamlets: Obama, Chijiwa, Aino, Moriyama, and Uki, and of 
Chijiwa Bay, at the foot of the mountain. 

Pudanohara —2_ miles beyond Kagotateba—with several tea¬ 
houses. A lammyoji, the famous Buddhist monastery, with about 
36 temple buildings, was near this place. The fragments of a 
large torii (gateway) are the only remaining ruins. These build¬ 
ings were all destroyed by fire about 300 years ago during the 
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Shimabara Insurrection, the desperate revolt of Kyushu’s 20,000 
Christians, in 1637, against the relentless persecution they 
suffered. The rising was due, according to some accounts, to 
local misgovernment as much as to religious causes : the latter 
factor, changing the attitude of the ruling powers, was brought 
about by the over-zeal of the Jesuit, Dominican, and Franciscan 
missionaries, the quarrels which arose between these religious 
orders, and their intrigues with the feudal nobility, and with the 
Court at Kyoto. The Insurrection ended in 1638 with the 
massacre of the Christians, the great majority of whom were 
affiliated with the Jesuits, in and about Hara Castle at Arima 
(S. part Shimabara Pen.), where they had taken refuge. This 
tragic event practically rooted out all outward trace of Roman 
Christianity and all Christianity in Japan for over two centuries, 
because apart from the converts made to the Roman Catholic 
faith by the Portuguese and Spanish missionaries there were no 
other Christian religions in Japan at that time. 

OBAMA 

<"Little Shore") 

P. 0. Address: Obama-mura, Minami-takagi-gun, 

Nagasaki-ken. 

For railways, distances, fares, approach and convey¬ 
ance, and some of the places of interest, see this data 
under the respective headings in the description of Unzen, 
next preceding. 

Obama is situated in Shimabara Peninsula on the 
shore of Chijiwa Bay, at the western foot of Mt. Unzen, 
and attracts many visitors, other than those en route to 
Unzen, by its warm, agreeable winter climate, and its 
long, sloping sandy bathing beach, bordered by groves 
of pine trees. But its hot saline springs, known before 
1624, are the special attraction. There are three intermittent 
springs of this nature, possessing great efficacy for 
rheumatic complaints, and one carbonated spring, Kari- 
mizu-Koscn. The Gorin-yu is noted for its high tem¬ 
perature, 94° C.—201.2° F. 

t 

Fukiage-yu 

(‘ ‘ Geyser spring' ’) 

Earth-mu riated common salt spring 

Temperature: 65° C.—149° F. Radio-activity, 0.10 
Mache’s unit. 

One kilogram of the mineral water contains: 


Grams 

Potassium chloride . 0.3985 

Sodium chloride. 5.4326 

Calcium chloride. 1.2578 
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Magnesium chloride . 0.9097 

Calcium sulphate . 0.4699 

Ferric oxide and alumina . 0.0055 

Silica . 0.2200 


8.6940 





Besides these : traces of ammonia and phosphoric acid. 
Water slightly alkaline and faintly salty to the taste. 

This spring is a geyser from a bore-hole in which is 
an iron pipe, about 82 ft. long and 2 J/{ in. in diameter. 
Surmounting the pipe is a wooden tank from which the 
water is conducted by a pipe into the baths. On the bottom 
of the tank sinter cones arc formed. The one illustrated is 
a good specimen of the type. This cone was formed in 
about 5 months, and weighs 14j£ lbs., which show's 
that the daily precipitation amounts to about 1>4 ox.— 

the same as with 
the Yuzawa 
(Tochigi Pref.) 
sinter cones. This 
specimen is snow- 
white and was 
formed in 1900; 
it is now in the 
Mineral Museum 
of the Imperial 
Geological Sur¬ 
vey, Department 
of Agriculture and 
Commerce (To¬ 
kyo). It measures 
S**™" 6 in. in height and 

is 15 in. in 

diameter at the base. It can lie scratched with the finger 
nail. livery five seconds the water of this spring is thrown 
to a height of about 15 ft. Smaller ejections to a height 
of 10 ft. occur every second. Total residue per liter of 
water—9.2 grams. 

There are three public bath houses in Obama : charges, 
10 sen a person. Besides rheumatism, the springs are 
said to lie beneficial for chronic catarrh, stomach and 
nervous troubles, and skin diseases. The diseases benefited 
by this class of springs are given on p. 26 . 

Hotel: Ikkakurd (the only foreign-style hotel), 50 
rooms, ¥6 a day. Open the year round. Its baths 
(wooden) are supplied with water from the Moto-yu 
spring. A convenient place to stop, to or from Unzen. 
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There are about 60 inns, the principal ones are : 


Ni I/no 

Tsp-vn .. 

Rooms 

Rates (p. 

.. ¥2.50-“ 

Kado-va . 

. 20 . 

. do. 

Yanagawa-ya ... 

. 23 . 

. do. 

Akitsu-ya . 

. 20 . 

. do. 


Local Specially: Yusembei (sweet flour wafers made 
with spring water). 


Obama ttnurrmui alosu thi m.\ « au 


When viewed from the sea, Obama is picturesque, 
the houses being built on a high stone embankment— 
really a sea-wall along which the village runs, the 
mountain crowding so close to the shore that little other 
space is available. The village was destroyed at the time 
of the Shimabara Insurrection (1637-38). The Ilund on 
which stands the Ikkakuro Hotel and many Japanese 
inns was constructed in 1897-1907 by Mr. Honda, a 
distinguished citizen of Obama, addressed locally as 
Ytitluyu (Controller of the Rath), a title descending to him 
from an ancestor, the principal retainer of Lord Arima, 
who received the appointment from Matsudaira Tadafusa, 
Lord of Shimabara Peninsula. 

The Tsurugizaka Shrine and Kosen Temple arc the 
principal places of interest. 
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MICHI-NO-O (Cold Spring) 

(“ Tall of the Road”) 

P. 0. Address: Nagayo-mura , Nishi-sonogi-gun, Naga¬ 
saki-ken. 

Railway : Nagasaki Main Line—3.8 m. (15 min.) from 
Nagasaki—2nd cl., 23 sen. 

The saline spring at Michi-no-o, about m. E. of the 
station (rickisha, 10 sen; motor car, ¥1), is said by the 
chief chemist of the Kencho (Prefecture Office) to contain 
chlorine principally, with traces of sulphuric acid and 
lime. It is slightly alkaline in reaction. The spring wells 
out, in abundant flow, from the foot of a hill in the 
middle of the Michi-no-o Plain. The water, 75° F. (heated 
for the baths), has a radio-activity of 1.51 Mache’s units. 
The place is a popular resort for the citizens of Nagasaki, 
and for tourists. 

The modern concrete bath-house has 4 public and 4 
private baths, each in two classes, with tanks for each 
6ex (charges, 10 and 70 sen). 

The Bansh5-en inn has very good Japanese accom¬ 
modations (¥3.50-7, Japanese plan). This inn owns the 
park back of the tea-house which, on account of its 
splendid view, is made the general rendezvous. At the 
top, ground sufficient for two tennis courts has been 
leveled. In the season the many cherry trees—of the 
parent Yoshino (mt. cherry) variety—planted on the hill, 
make it a beautiful spot. There is a broad prospect of 
Nagasaki and its harbor from the top. 

The spring water is used commercially by a local 
company in the manufacture of beverages, the annual 
output now amounting to about 48,000 bottles. 

PLACES OF INTEREST 

Japan In miniature. A decided and interesting novelty at the 
tea-house. This is a cement model, in relief, of the Island Empire, in 
a pond about 90X30 ft. in size, constructed in the garden. Besides 
the main islands, portions of Hokkaido, Chosen, and Siberia are 
Bhown—also the large cities, mountains, forests, and other 
physical features. Moored along the coasts are model warships, 
bristling with guns, most of them, naturally, flying the banner 
of the Rising Sun. The surrounding water is stocked with fish. 

Tokltsu, a small village on Omura Bay. A pleasant walk of 
rickisha ride. The bay looks like a large lake, as no outlet to 
the sea can be discerned. 

Urakaml —next station S. of Michi-no-o. This village, and 
most of the neighboring hamlets, are inhabited by Roman 
Catholics. The country hereabout is closely associated with the 
history of Catholicism in Japan. Notwithstanding the ruthless 
persecutions described under Unzen (p. 358), Christianity, which 
spread so rapidly in Kyushu in the 17th century, was never 
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entirely eradicated In thl* section, nor In other parts of the 
island. The old edicts prohibiting Christianity were removed 
front the notice-boards in February, 1ST3; and in April o( that 
year deported Christians were permitted to return to their 
homes, free to entertain whatever religious belief they ehose. 
The Constitution, promulgated in 1S«9. nineteen years later, 
Itranted full religious liberty. 

TAKEO 




(Lit.: " Brave Man") 

P. 0. Address: Tukc&nutcbi, Kishima-gun, Saga-ken. 

Railway: Nagasaki Main Line. The springs are a half- 
mile W. of the railway station. Rickisha, 30 sen. 

Distance: From Shimonoscki— Moji, Kagoshima and 
Nagasaki Main Lines to Tnkeo, 101.7 m.; 4 lirs.—2nd 
cl., ¥4.94. From Nagasaki, via Nagasaki Main Line, to 
Takco, 66.5 m.; 2'/ t lira.—2nd cl., ¥3.28. 

The simple thermal spring at Takco—temp. 49° C-- 
120.2° P.—was known before A. D. 270. and has always 
been a favorite with the people of the district, who hare 
made this place the pleasure center for many gaieties. 
The water, containing alkali, is efficacious for the diseases 
named for this class of springs on p. 22. The natural 

supply has been greatly 
augmented by 4 driven 
wells, one to a depth of 
607 ft., the others around 
420 feet. 

Rather striking is the 
gateway to the preten¬ 
tious bath-house, an en¬ 
trance constructed on the 
lines of architecture of the 
Tempyo era (729-48), 
when Japanese buildings 
followed Chinese models. 
The house is equipped with 
public and private baths 
(60 sen, in the marble 
tanks), up-stairs rest 
rooms, etc.,—much like 
.. the bath-house at Logo, 

KNThahcb m ■ATH-inunn. p ^ ° 

The water corresponds approximately in its compo¬ 
sition to a solution containing in 1 kilogram ( 1,000 
grams): 
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Sodium bicarbonate. 0.5489 

Calcium bicarbonate. 0.0145 

Silicic acid (meta).».. 0.0480 


0.7850 

Takeo (population, 8,000) is prettily situated with 
well-wooded hills on three sides. A singularly shaped rock 
thrusts high in the air near the spring. 

Inna Rooms Rates {p. 64) 

Tokyo-ya.... 18 . ¥3-5 

Tokyo-kan. 12 . do. 

Kadomasu. 22 . do. 

and 50 others. None has baths. 

Pleasant walks are to Sakurayama Park, known for its cherry 
trees, and to Takeo-JInja (shrine), with a huge camphor tree in 
the grounds. Kofuku'Jl, N-W. on a hill, is an old temple of the 
Rinzai sect—erected about 700 years ago. In it is a wooden tablet 
autographed by the Emperor, Go-uda, 1275-87. 

URESHIN0 

(Lit : •• Delightful Field ”) 

P. 0. Address: Nishi-ureshino-mur a , Fujitsu-gun, Saga- 

ken. 

Ureshino is about 8)4 m. S. of Takeo station (see 
Takeo description, next preceding) and is reached by reg¬ 
ular motorbus, ¥1.20, from Takeo. Or, to Shioda, by 
tram-car, 40 sen, then to the spa by electric tram, 40 
sen. Rickishas are also available from Takeo. 

The spring, alkaline mnriated, temp. 95° C.-203 0 F., dates 
from A. D. 270, and is known to be of value for the 
diseases listed on p. 25. There are 2 public baths, and 19 
or more inns, one with • private and one with public 
baths. Despite the journey, large numbers of bathers 
visit the resort each year. Situated on the W. side of the 
Ureshino-gaw a, facing a large garden on the opposite 
bank, and with Kokuzo-san immediately behind, Ureshino 
has some attractive scenery,—that of Ureshino Hakkei, the 
eight noted scenic places of Ureshino, is not far distant. 

Principal Inns : Chita-ya, Take-ya, Sasa-ya, and Tsuru- 
ya; rates, ¥2.50-4. 

Local Specialties: Ureshino-cha (tea), porcelain ware, 
yunohana-manju (a bun), and camelia oil. 
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Arita Porcelain 



An Ann loriKKY 


Nine miles farther W. on the ry. from Takco is Arita, 
known the world over for its porcelain, which is made 
with day from the neighboring hill, Isumbyatnu, in primitive 
potteries, small when compared with their output and 
their lame. 

The ceramic art of Arita is generally traced to Sliozui 
GorodavU, an Ise Province potter, who lived at the l>cgili¬ 
ning of the 16th century, and who was the first in Japan 
to manufacture porcelain proper, as distinguished from 
pottery ; but the industry languished until a new impulse 
was given it here and in many other parts of Japan with 
the return of Ilidcyoshrs army from Korea, in 1598, when 
Nabeshima Naoshigc, one of the generals, daintyd of Hizen 
Province, brought back with him several Korean potters, 
one of whom discovered the noted Izumi-yama deposits, 
some of them almost pure kaolin, and all of incompara¬ 
ble quality,—which started the manufacture of real porce¬ 
lain in Japan. 

“But not till the year 1620,” says Captain Brinkley 
R.A., the greatest authority on such matters (see Kntnni 
ware, p. 213), " do we find any evidence of the style for 
which Arita porcelain became famous, namely, decoration 
with verifiable enamels. The first efforts in this direction 
were comparatively crude; but before the middle of the 
17th century, two experts —Gorosbichi and Kakicmon *— 
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carried the art to a point of considerable excellence. 
From that time forward, the Arita factories turned out 
large quantities of porcelain profusely decorated with blue 
under the glaze and colored enamels over it. Many pieces 
were exported by the Dutch, and some also specially- 
manufactured to their order for that purpose. Specimens 
of the latter are still preserved in European collections, 
where they are classed as genuine examples of Japanese 
ceramic art, though beyond question their style of dec¬ 
oration was greatly influenced by Dutch interference.” 

For many years the Arita potteries maintained their 
position as the most highly developed and most conspicuous 
in the porcelain industry of Japan. The wares were high¬ 
ly valued and were uniform, translucent to pure white, 
yet hard enough for all ordinary purposes. The earlier 
pieces were decorated with peonies and chrysanthemums, 
small landscapes, human figures in red and gold, some¬ 
times with a little green. The blue, violet, yellow, and black 
muffle colors belong to a later period. Too delicate for the 
Dutch traders, enamel decoration over the glaze was 
added to pieces already decorated with blue under the 
glaze. Says Captain Brinkley : “ Thus there came into 

existence the familiar Imari-yaki; the ‘Old Japan’ of 
Western amateurs; the Nisliiki-de, or ‘ Brocade Pattern ’ 
of the Japanese themselves,—a brilliant ware, depending 
chiefly upon wealth of decoration and richness of coloring. 
Now nothing is rarer in enamel Imari porcelain than a 
good blue, and nothing is commoner than a specimen in 
which the decoration over the glaze gives evidence of 
great care and skill, while the blue designs under the glaze 
are blurred or of impure tone. In brilliancy, purity, variety 
and accuracy of application, the enamels of the choice Imari 
specimens have never been surpassed.” 

Great skill and care are used in present day produc¬ 
tion, the Koran-sha pottery alone markets porcelain 
valued at more than ¥175,000 annually. In some years 

glaze (thought by some to have been brought out by the Dutch), 
and later decoration on glaze was introduced by Higashijima 
Tokucmon and Sakaida Kakiemon , potters, of Arita, who learn¬ 
ed the process from the captain of a Chinese junk, at Nagasaki. 
Of the two, Kakiemon's early masterpieces are almost beyond 
price. Captain Brinkley warns collectors against being duped by 
elaborately modeled and highly decorated specimens of Imari 
porcelain sold by unprincipled dealers as examples of Kakiemon's 
work. There were several generations of Kakiemons . It is not 
easy for the amateur to determine the age or maker of a piece: 
his guide must be the quality of the p&te , the brilliancy of the 
enamels, and the purity and intensity of the blue under the 
glaze. (Consult the Oriental Series , vol. 8, for further in¬ 
formation.) 
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i p exports abroad of the Arita potteries reach the value 
- _f %F700,000. 

I 

I /marl— 8 m. on a branch line from Arita —is a seaport town, 

which, before the advent of the railway, was the principal place 
| >f export for Arita porcelain—and its name became attached to 
j these products, ( Imari-yaki ), though it never was a seat of their 

; manufacture. 

. Mlkawachi — 5 m. on the ry. W. of Arita —known also for its 

(porcelain, Usu-de-yaki (“Thin-burned ware”), and an egg-shell 
| porcelain, called Hizen-ware, usually credited to the Arita pot- 
I .teries. Gossamer-like in fineness and in purity, one variety is 
j decorated with blue under the glaze; one with red, gold, and 
sometimes light blue, above the glaze. Warriors in armor or 
I geisha in gorgeous drapery constitute the general decorations — 
! sometimes good, sometimes only fair. Some authorities believe 
I that this ware was not manufactured before the latter part of 
— J the 18th century. 



THE BEPPU DISTRICT 
In Northeastern Kyushu 

A unique region,—with many hot springs and many pools and 
ponds which steam, bubble, and boll t famous also for Its sand 
baths . Beppu—Liberal (* 4 Extraordinary Hot-Spring City ”). 


'h: *- P. 0. Address: Beppu-machi, Hay amt-gun, Oita-ken. 

Railway: Hoshu Main Line, branching from Kago¬ 
shima Main Line at Kokura. 

See Explanatory Note, No. 10 (p. VI), as to through 
tickets. 


Distance to Beppu 
via Sblmonosekl—MoJI 

Time 

2nd cl. 
Pare 

From Tokyo. 

786.2 mis. 

... 31 hrs. 

... ¥21.45 

„ Kobe . 

412.7 „ 

... 16 ,, 

... 13.83 

,, Shimonoseki 

83.5 j) 

... 3^ ,, 

... 4.06 

„ Nagasaki ... 

233 „ 

... 8% ,, 

9.19 


Besides transit facilities by land, Beppu has the 
advantage of steamer transport from Osaka, Kobe, 
Onomichi, Miyajima, Takamatsu and Takahama (Shikoku), 
Kagoshima, and other points. The sea route from the 
main island is through the famed Inland Sea. Steamers 
leave Osaka or Kobe every day, and every third day the 
Murasaki Maru ” (Osaka Shdsen Kaisha), the best 
steamer for foreign visitors, leaves Osaka for Beppu—all 
other steamers are equipped with Japanese accommoda¬ 
tions only. 
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The best Inland Sea service is afforded by the Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha. The principal routes are: 


Roatea 

inter¬ 

val 

Principal 
ports of call 

Pare to 
Beppu 1st <ft 
2nd class 

Time to 
Beppu 

Osaka to Beppu 

“ Murasaki Maru ” 



¥ 

¥ 


every 

Kobe, Taka¬ 




(Foreign food 

3 

matsu, Taka- 




served) . 

days 

hama. 

23.90 

14.80 

20 hrs. 

Osaka to 

• 





Hososbima 

every 

Kobe, Taka¬ 




% 

day 

matsu, Ima- 
haru, Taka- 
ham a, Beppu, 
Oita, Saiki ... 


10.60 



Osaka to 


18.90 

30 hrs. 

Kagoshima 






(Beppu stop is from 

every 

Kobe, Taka- 

(7mm rtemirm 


March 15—Sept. 

2 

hama, Beppu, 


^ ******** 


14 only) . 

days 

Todoro, Abu- 

18.90 

10.60 

31 hrs. 

Kagoshima to Osaka 

(Foreign food 

ratsu . 

Prom 

Kagoshima 


served) . 

If 


12.00 

8.00 

30 hrs. 

Onomlcbl to Beppu 

every 

Mitsu, Ondo, 





3 

Y o s h i u r a , 





day 8 

Miyajima. 

10.80 

7.00 

21 hrs. 



The Beppu district, containing the principal towns 
Beppu (including Hamawaki), and Kamegawa, is about 
5 m. from N. to S., 3 m. E. to W. (covering about 10 
sq. m.). This whole area, known for its waters since 
mythological days, is more or less traversed by subter¬ 
ranean hot streams and veins of volcanic vapor. There 
are no active volcanoes near Beppu. The three extinct 
volcanoes of the mountain range grow in beauty as one 
looks at them—and the sea view adds its charm. 

The 7 most important hot-spring veins that underlie 
the district are: 

1. Beppu vela, —on a line between tbe extinct volcanoes Tsuru- 
mi and Janagatsuru. Along this vein are the hot springs Hotta, 
and Tanoyu, Furosen, Reichosea and many others on both sides 
of Nagaregawa-dori, a street in Beppu. 

2. Hamawaki vein, —from the gas vent west of Kami-no-tanoyu 
and Kankaiji—parallel to the Beppu vein. The hot springs of 
Kami-no-tanoyu, Asami, and Hamawaki are on this vein. 

3. Tsukahara vela,— running in a straight line from the crater 
N-E. of the Tsukahara Hot Spring, to Jissoji Hill. The Tsuka¬ 
hara Shin-yu is the principal spring on this vein. 

4. Kaaaawa vein,—from Iwoyama to Umi-jigoku. Principal 
springs : Myoban and Kannawa. 

5. Kamegawa vela,— from Mt. Takanote to Mt. Yumida crater; 
the springs of Shibaseki and Kamegawa are on this vein. 

6. Yufu vela ,— from Mt. Tsurumi to Mt. Yufu: Yufu Hot 
Springs. 
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7. Jml-llgoku vela,—on which arc the boiling pool*. Bbxu- 
jigoltu, Uml-Jlgoku, and Chi-no-ikc-jigolcu. 


Ho* Springs of the District 

The “ Eight Spas of Beppu,” as the thermal springs 
of the Tsum mi volcanic range are collectively named, arc 
those of Beppu proper (including Hamawaki) and six 
others in the adjacent Beppu territory: Kamegawn, 
Kankaiji, Hottn, Kannawa, Mybbun, und Shibnseki. 
Resides these there arc numerous springs, some owned by 
private persons, some by the town. Among the latter, 
managed by the town office, and each provided with 
public baths are: 

Furo-sen. Kcicho-sca, Higashi (East)-oasca, NishI (West)* 
onsen. Takegawara-oasen, Kusunoki-onsen, Ta-no-yu. 
Vanagi-yu, Kotobukl-yu, l mezoao-onsen. and Kalgan- 
suna-yu (sand-bath on the seashore). 


The population of Beppu, together with Hamawaki, is 
28 . 600 , and the town officials state that in this territory 
there arc 1,300 hot water outlets through pipes which 
formerly reached the underlying streams at a depth of 10 ft., 
but which now arc driven to depths of from 120 to 180 ft. 
There is an abundance of water, but to prevent reckless 
waste the authorities now prohibit further exploration, 
without permission. So abundaut is the natural hot water 
that at Beppu station it is provided for travelers' hand¬ 
washing, and besides baths in many private houses, bathing 
facilities arc installed in every school, police station, and 
in the prison. 

The eight principal 
springs have different 
medicinal properties : 
some are simple ther¬ 
mals and common salt 
springs; some alkaline 
and carbonated, con¬ 
taining iron; others 
contain much sulphur, 
and are highlv regard¬ 
ed lor their efficacy in 
various complaints,— 
and on the beach 
there arc springs 
where people bathe, burying their bodies in the sand. This 
unusual variety enables visitors to select the spring which 
promises to meet the individual want. Beppu is unique 
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in thus affording in its area such a varied assortment of 
mineral baths most stimulating even to a perfectly healthy 
body. The special efficacy of each of the springs for the 
varied ailments is well known among the local physicians, 
and in severe cases it is advisable to consult a doctor. 
In the health interests of the bathers, three water baths 
and one sand bath daily are the limits allowed by the 
town regulations. For the diseases benefited by the various 
classes of springs, see Chapter VI— Classification, under 
the respective classes of springs. 

Rickishas, and in some cases, motor cars, are 
available from Beppu to all these springs,—and Japanese 
inns are plentiful at each place; most of them, as in all 
high-class inns, serve one or two foreign-style cooked 
dishes in addition to the Japanese meal, when requested. 
The only European hotel in the district is the Beppu 
Hotel, where foreigners usually make headquarters while 
visiting the springs and the “ Hells.” This hotel, like 
the majority of the inns of the district, has its own 
spring source for its baths. A ¥2,000,000 company has 
sold the stock to build on the beach a European hotel with 
150 guest rooms, each with private bath supplied with 
hot-spring water. The plan of the six story structure 
also provides for a swimming-pool and the modern 
conveniences demanded by the public, as well as a ball¬ 
room and a 1000-seat auditorium. The building is to be 
of reinforced concrete, faced with local stone and tile, 
and it will be heated by natural hot-spring water. It is 
expected that this hotel will be in operation in 1923. 


The Spas 

The transportation rates given in the following table 
are the official tariffs from Beppu station, made by the 
police authorities: 

Rtckisha Motor car 

From Station to Pier, or any inn... ¥0.30 . 

To Hamawaki .*. 0.40 . ¥2.00 

„ Beppu Park . 0.50 . 2.50 

„ Beppu Hotel. 0.70 . 3.00 

One hour. 5.00 


Half day (4 hrs.). 2.00 

Whole day (8 hrs.). 4.00 

Round trip of city. 

„ „ taking in 2 jigoku. 

»» »» »» >» 3 ,, .. .. 

A. 

M II M M ^ ft . 


Beppu to Yabakei and return 


• • • 


• • • 


Motor car 


. ¥2.00 
. 2.50 

. 3.00 

5.00 
30.00 
50.00 
4.00 
13.00 
20.00 
25.00 


. 70.00 
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Bcppu and Hamawaki. The inhabitants often call 
Reppu, Sempu , the “ City of Springs.” Practically Beppu 
and Hamawaki are one city, the river Asami separating 
them. As stated, there are 1,300 bath tanks in the two 
places, besides 6 sand baths, 1 vapor 
bath. 3 fushi-ru (sand banks through 
which the hot water runs, built on 
each side of the bather), one water¬ 
fall, and two places where sand baths 
may be taken on the seashore. In 
addition, special treatments with 
mineral water or electric baths may 
be taken at private hospitals in the 
town. 

The most important Bathing 
Establishments are: 

The Furosen, in Furo-maclii, W. 
part—now entirely reconstructed, 
and erpiipind with public and 
private baths, rest rooms, and 
restaurant. Iron carbonate spring- 
temp. 57.5° C.—136.5° P.; radio¬ 
activity, 0.18 Machc’s unit. Charges, private bath, ¥1 
an hour (1 or 2 persons) ; public, special, 10 sen. 



mi hlo-ici. 


Analysis 

The water of this spring corresponds approximately 
in its composition to a solution containing in 1 kilogram 


( 1,000 grams) : 

Grams 

Sodium chloride. 0.2263 

Potassium sulphate . 0.0061 

Sodium sulphate . 0.0516 

Calcium bicarbonate . 0.0680 

Magnesium bicarbonate . 0.2210 

Ferrous bicarbonate . 0.0383 

Silicic acid (meta) . 0.2548 


0.8661 


Rekhosen, Minato-machi. E. part. Sand and vapor 
baths, waterfall. Simple carbondloxated spring—temp. 67° 
C.—162° F. Admission free. 

Kusunokl-onscn, Kusunoki-machi, center of town. Iron 
carbonate spring—temp. 51° C.—123.8° F. Admission free. 

Nlshl-onsen, Hamawaki. cast. Sand baths provided 
(6 sen). ftqiftpRftl xyifl/SStourant itndiWstirooms. Ranks 
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next to Furosen. Iron carbonate carbondloxated spring—temp. 
57° C.—134° F. Baths free. 

Hlgashi-oosen, adjoining the Nishi-onsen. The merits of 
the baths arc given at the entrance to each room, for 
individual choice. Sand baths are also provided. Common 
salt spring—temp. 60° C.—140° F. Free admission. Be¬ 
sides the above there arc eight other public baths. 



Sand Bath*. These baths on the bench are special 
features of Bcppn and Kamegawa. Multitudes plant 
themselves in the moist, hot sand, and steam bv the hour. 
A tent is pitched on the shore, constituting the bath-house 
and there bathers lie in the steaming sand. It is said 
that the water contains some radio-activity and that some 
of the cures in cases of nervous disorders and rheumatism, 
effected by this treatment, are wonderful. The season 
extends from March to October. Charges, 1st cl., 15 sen ; 
2nd cl., 5 sen. Sec p. 55 for the rnunner in which this bath 
is taken. 

And Bcppu, a city of baths, attracts a host of visi¬ 
tors, estimated at over one million annually—often ex¬ 
ceeding 5000 a day in the summer months. Close to 
1000 foreigners, largely from China, Chosen, and Siberia, 
visited the resort last year (1921). The climate is agree¬ 
able, seldom above 86 6 F. on the hottest days. Backed 
by mountains, Beppti is protected from cold blasts. Snow 
is a rare visitor. The orange orchards and palm trees 
that thrive in the vicinity evidence the mildness of the 
climate. 

Local Specialties: Yu-ao-haaa (sinter), bamboo ware. 
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fabrics dyed with hot-spring water, boxwood combs, 
lacquer ware, lathe work, chip braid. 

Hot Spring Research Laboratory. In Beppu Parle, a 3-story 
brick building is being erected under the auspices of the Imperial 
University of Kyoto to serve as a laboratory for research and 
investigation of volcanic hot springs. A total of ¥150,000 (cash.) 
aadjthesite (valued at ¥100,000) have been donated by the Town* 

by Oita Prefecture, and wealthy residents, for the purpose of this 
work. 

Hotels, Inns, and Restaurants 

About 250 inns and boarding houses, 50 restaurants, 
and many other eating places cater to Japanese visitors. 
Foreigners are accommodated at the best inns without 
much discomfort. But at present, as previously mentioned, 
foreign visitors usually go to the Beppu Hotel,—¥9 up 
a day. 

The Kamenoi, Hinago, and Komeya are the principal 
Japanese inns. In Hamawaki; the Izumago and Kome- 
michi. Rates at each, ¥2-5, lodging, breakfast, and even¬ 
ing meal. 

PLACES OF INTEREST 

Beppu Park, W. of the town. Oita Pretecturat Commercial 
Exhibition, showing local products, in the park. Tsutsujben, an 
azdlea garden, W. of the park. Sansuben, a private Japanese 
garden, attractive, with tea-house, waterfall, etc., W. of Tsutsuji- 
en. Hamawaki Park —south—affording interesting views. Ayu- 
gaeri-no-taki, a waterfall (2 m. S-W. of the town) about 70 ft. 
high, 20 ft, wide,—in a pretty bit of scenery in a rocky formation. 
Ishlgakbhara (about 3 m. N-W. of Beppu),_an old battle-ground 
in the civil war between the feudal lords, Otomo and Kuroda, 
5th year of Keicho (1600). Mt. Tsuruml, extinct volcano (3,400 
ft.), from which there is a good view. A 2 hrs. climb from Ishi- 
gaki-hara. The last eruption of this volcano was in the 17th 
century. 

Asaml Hachlman (a shrine % m. W. of Beppu)—situated in 
Asami Grove. Founded in the latter part of the 12th century, 
one of the “Seven Hachimans of Bungo.” An enormous camphor 
tree, 30 ft. in circumference, stands in front of the shrine. The 
Asaml Hot Spring— temp. 40° C.—104° F., is close by. Hotoke- 
xakl Park —4 m. S-E. of Beppu, is reached in about 10 min. from 
Hotokezaki station (tram ry. to Oita). Situated on a hill near 
the seaside it is a popular resort in summer on account of its 
cool breezes. The pond is stocked with saltwater fish, sea water 

being supplied by pumps. Oita, 7J4 m. from Beppu._rail and 
tram. Population, 43,150. This is the largest city in Oita Pref. 
and is the distributing center for the country. Railway from 
Beppu, 2nd cl., 43 sen. 

Usa Hachlman. This ancient shrine is about 1% hrs. by rail 
from Beppu—and is about 3.7 m. from the station. It consists of 
three shrines, all bright red, splendidly carved, and several smaller 
ones. Founded in 725 it is regarded as next in importance to 
the Great Shrine at Ise, —and is under the special protection of 
the government. The enclosure is spacious and thickly timbered 
—some of the trees being of great age. Annual festival, March 
18. Railway from Beppu to Usa, 2nd cl., ¥1.43. 
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Like most health and pleasure resorts in Japan, Beppu 
is supplied with theaters, movies, and other places of 
amusement. There are several hospitals and an Army- 
sanitarium in the town, besides temples and shrines of the 
various sects, also the Japan Christian Church (Kita-machi ), 
the Methodist Church ( Furd-cho ), and many schools; 
elementary, industrial, and technical. 

_ ML Ago. From BepptJ the trip to Mt. Aso IS often made via 
Oita, thence by light railway to Miemachi, 22}£ m.; then on 
foot, or by rickisha, basha, or other conveyances from place to 
place, 24 m. via Takeda, to Miyaji (the terminus of the branch 
from the Kagoshima Main Line), one of the starting points for 
the ascent of celebrated Aso-san. A delightful trip throughout, 
amidst charming scenery which embraces hills, dales, and gorges, 
tumbling streams, waterfalls, and rich vegetation. 

Yabakel is known all over Japan for its fantastic rocky heights 
that greatly resemble some of the apparently impossible landscape 
formations of Chinese and Japanese pictorial art,—and also for 
its varied vegetation, which, with the rocks, form gardens of 
striking beauty. From Beppu by train to Nakatsu, 43 m., ¥2.19. 
Nakatsu to Kakizaka, by light railway, 16 m., ¥1.27., 4# hrs. 
Rickishas may be obtained at Kakizaka, though many visitors 
prefer to cover the area on foot. 

Kamegawa. In Okoshi-machi, Hayami-gun, Oita-ken. 

Railway station: Kamegawa—m. N., accessible from 
Beppu by rail, motor car, or rickisha: 

Railway ... 23 sen (10 min.) Rickisha.¥1.50 (40 min.) 

Motorbus.. 80 „ Motor car... 6.00 

(Round trip) 7.00 

The springs of Kamegawa are scattered along the 
seashore—their water so abundant that they rank next to 
Beppu. The principal springs, common salt, provided with 
public baths, are the Shi-no-yu (“ Fourth Spring ”)—temp. 
57° C. —134° F.—radio-activity, 0.22 Mache’s unit, and the 
Kiyo-sen (“ Sunny Tortoise Spring”)—temp. 54° C. —129° F. 
—radio-activity, 0.32 Mache’s unit,—(the latter so close to 
the seashore that baths are not obtainable at high tide). 
The water is said to be beneficial for gout, rheumatism, 
scrofula, itch, and women’s diseases. Also Hamada-onsen, 
carbonated, temp. 59° C. —138° F. On the seashore there 
are sand baths similar to those at Beppu. 

The Hirayama-ryokan and Hakki-kan are the leading 
inns—¥2 up a day. 

Hakki-xuka (Hak-shiro— white, ki-kame —tortoise, zuka(tsuka) 
—mound or cairn), a mound built to commemorate the two white 
tortoises which are said to have appeared during the year of 
Showa (834-47). 

Onbao-iwaya (“Devil’s or Goblin’s Cave’’)—16 ft. high, 7 ft. 
wide, 20.ft. deep. It is not clear whether this was originally a 
prehistoric tomb or a dwelling place used by aborigines in the 
earliest period of Japanese history, but near this cave ancient 
earthen vessels are occasionally dug up. 
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evel, and from it 
there are views of 
mountains and sea. 
As at Beppu there 
is an abundance of 
springs and in many 
of the houses and 
on the street in 
front of some of the 
houses brick and 
cement ovens,about 
15 in. in diameter 
{Nature’s fir el css 
cookers) arc built 
to utilize the wealth 
of steam in cooking. 

The most pro¬ 
minent springs, said 


Kankaiji. In Ishigaki-mura, Hayami-Run, Oita-ken. 
Situated about 2 m. W. of Beppu, half way up the slope 
of Mt. Kankaiji, with n wide view of Beppu Bay and 
distant Shikoku, Kankaiji has the most picturesque loca¬ 
tion of any of the Eight Springs. Motorbus (Beppu 
station), 60 sen ; rickisha, 75 sen. Private motor car ¥5; 
round trip, ¥7. 

The spring is classed as iron carbonate—temp. 57° C. 
—134° F., and is said to be Ix-ncfieial for rheumatism, 
gout, neuralgia, anemia, and women’s diseases. The steam 
arising in volume from Mikazuki, one of the noted [jigoku, 
can lie seen in the distance. Inns: Matsu-ya (foreign food 
supplied), Midori-yn, Hosen-kaku, and five other inns. 
All have public, no private baths. Kates: ¥4-5.35 (3 
meals and lodging). 

Hotta. In Ishigaki-mum —about 4 m. W. of Beppu, 

K m. N-W. of Kankaiji, not far from the E. foot of 
. Tsurumi. Sulphnr spring milky—temp. 36° C.—96.8° F., 
known to be efficacious in curing skin diseases. The 
mist-like sulphur steam issuing from the field and valley 
has given the name “ Hotta Jigoku ” to the district. 
Inns: Kancda-ya, Hama-ya, and 10 others. Kates are 
much lower than at Beppu. 

Near by is a cattle breeding farm, managed by the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce. 

Kannawa. In Asuhnuurn, Haynmr-gan, Oitn-kcn — 
about 4 m. N-W. of Beppu, rickisha, Yl.15; motorbus, 80 
sen: 1% m. S-W. of Kamegawa station, rickisha 80 sen; 
motorbus, 60 sen. Population, 700. Annual visitors, 
about 150,000. 

This spa is 500 ft. above 
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to be curative for rheumatism, scrofula, nervous and 
women’s diseases, are the Shibu-noyu , acid vitriol spring— 
temp, 89° C.—192° F.; Shin-noyu, sulphur, temp. 96° C.— 
204° F.; Netsu-no-yu, carbonated, temp. 80° C.—176° F.; 
and the famed Mushi-yu , vapor bath, established, it is 
said, by the noted priest, Ippen-Shonin. 

This bath, built over the vent, accommodating six¬ 
teen, is in a cave-like stone structure that serves as a 
steaming box, a dark sort of a cavern with matting hung 
over the narrow entrance through which people crawl in¬ 
to the murky atmosphere and cover themselves with 
sekisho, the wild grass previously referred to (p. 56). The 
maximum time allowed for the steaming is 30 min. in not 
more than two baths a day. After coming out of‘the 
cave, bathers massage themselves in the hot water falling 
from pipes close by. A large collection of crutches, which 
has to be removed periodically to make way for additions, 
are the silent witnesses to the efficacy of this bath for 
rheumatic troubles. Near the Shin-no-yu there is another 
vapor and waterfall bath named Nanatsu-daki (“ seven 
waterfalls ”). 

Inns : Yorozu-ya, Fujiya (branch), Tokiwaya, and several 
others—¥1-4 a day (lodging, breakfast, evening meal). 
None of the inns has baths. 

Analysis of SMbu-no-yu (the principal acid vitriol spring) 

In its composition the water of this spring corresponds 
approximately to a solution containing in T kilogram: 


Grams 

Sodium chloride. 0.0923 

Potassium sulphate . 0.2514 

Sodium sulphate. 0.8009 

Calcium chloride. 0.1820 

Magnesium chloride . 0.0635 

Ferric chloride. 0.0456 

Aluminum chloride. 0.1528 

Free hydrochloric acid. 0.7910 

Silicic acid (meta) . 0.3751 


2.7546 

Shibaseki. In Okoshi-machi, Hayami-gun, Oita-ken — 
. 1% m. W. of Kamegawa station—alt. 200 ft.—rickisha, 
70 sen. From Beppu, a good motor road was recently 
completed which makes a circuit to most of the spas, 
including Shibaseki. 
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Shibascki surrounded by small mountains, is in a 
beautiful location. A small rivulet runs through the place, 
the spring source being along its bed, from where the hot 
water is conducted into the bath-tank and waterfall 
house. 

This spring, Hijirt-yu, is an Iron carbonate, 0.31 Machc’s 
unit, colorless, odorless, and transparent—temp. 69° C.— 
156° F.—the high temperature being regulated by the 
river water, as desired. 



A series of artificial waterfalls, each about 10 ft. high, 
pour out hot streams of varying volume for water mas¬ 
sage. They are known ns male and female falls, according 
to tlicir strength; bathers selecting the one most suit¬ 
able. The water is said to be beneficial for anemia, 
chlorosis, women's diseases, nervous debility, and in con¬ 
valescence. 

Inns: Sbibaseki-yen (with private bath), and Naka-ya. 
Foreign meals can be obtained at both inns. Kates: 
Y 1.50-4. 

Mvoban. In AznMybbnn, Asuhimurn. This resort, 
5 m. from Beppu, 1in. from Kannawu, over a steep 
road, is on high ground in the midst of beautiful scenery, 
and is blessed with a copious supply of hot water. As at 
Kannawa, the inhabitants employ the escaping steam for 
cooking. 

The prominent springs, acid alom vitriol, arc the Jizd-no- 
ya, temp.^C.-l^RF., Kumi-rtoyu, temp. 63° C.— 
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145.4° F., and the Tsuru-no~jru, sulphur, temp. 98° C.—208.4° 
F.—all said to be curative in venereal, skin, and women's 
diseases. 

Ions : The Okamoto-yu and Hiruko-ya are the largest of 
the 6 inns there. Rates are lower than at places nearer 
Beppu. Rickisha from Beppu station, ¥1.40. Motor car, 
¥12; round trip, ¥15. 

_ Shln-Beppu (“ New Beppu”). In Asahi-mura, Hay ami-gun, 
Oita-ken. 

In addition to the above resorts, Shin-Beppu, 1 m. S. 
of Kannawa, was recently laid out into cottage sites by 
a private company. The hot-spring water is carried. by 
pipe from Umi-jigoku. There is one inn, Rakutenso-ryo- 
kan ; ¥2 up. Rickisha from Beppu station, 70 sen. Pri¬ 
vate motor car, ¥6; round trip, ¥8. 

Yufuin Hot Springs —12 m. W. of Beppu, at the foot of 
Mt. Yufu (4,800 ft.). Carbonated (dioxide) springs— colorless. 

• The water from these springs flow in quantity sufficient to 
drive rice-cleaning mills. This section has the most abun¬ 
dant water supply of all the Beppu springs—overflowing 
into ponds and marshes which are breeding places for the 
fire-flies that are found there the year round. Occasionally, 
when snow falls on this high ground, the presence of 
these fire-flies is a curious sight. A local superstition 
holds that an ascent of Mt. Yufu invariably brings down 
rain. 

Tsukahara Hot Spring —about 3 m. from Myoban. Sul¬ 
phur —milky. Being distant and rather difficult to reach, 
this spring does not draw as large a patronage as some 
of the other springs. 

% 

The Jigoku, or “ Hells ” 

A jigoku is a solfatara, or vent, from which steam 
and hot water boil out. In the most active jigokus 
detonations accompany the issue of steam, and the 
water is often ejected more than a foot in height; in 
those less active, the hot mud boils and bubbles and pops 
to a height of several inches and, falling back, makes 
rings on the surface. 

In this district 10 or more of these jigoku are the 
outlets through the porous, volcanic soil of the vapors of 
the subterranean fires below. They are numerous enough 
in the tract of land around Kannawa to earn it the title 
of jigoku-hara, or “Hell Plain.” The most prominent 
jigoku are: 
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Nam* Color Admit! Ion 

sen 

Umi-jigoku. bluish-green . 10 

Chinoikc-jigoku . vermilion . 10 

Bbzu-jigohu . gray. 10 

Hachiman-jigoku. gray. 10 

Koya-jigoku . gray. — 

With the exception of the last, there are rest and tea¬ 
houses at all these boiling pools anil ponds. Other jigoku 
named Kamndo, Ima-i, Omishi, Tcruvu, and Xlikaxuki are 
located in various parts of the district, as shown on the 
map. Some of the jigoku are blood-red (impregnated with 



Uni-jiookv ("SrA Hu t") 


iron); some pale blue, with basins and ponds several rods 
in diameter, where pole, line, and basket alone are needed 
for boiling eggs with dispatch; some arc boiling mud 
craters. 

Uml-JIgoku (- Sea Hell ")—an add viiriol spring,—said to be 
over 400 a. in depth-temp. 90.5° C.—l'J-t.'J 0 F.-K m. 
W. of Kannuwa, is the largest of the jigoku. overflowing 
into two ponds totuling about an acre in area. The 
temperature of the second pond is suitable for swimming. 
The boiling surface of this “ hell ’’ is shot irregularly with 
green and blue and a constunt cloud of steam hovers over 
its turmoil. Thus jigoku has served the purpose of several 
suicides. It is said that generally only a little oily film 
on the surface marks 4 he final exit <of 1 he plungers. 
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Chinolke • jlgoku 
(••Hell -ol -Blood 
Pood "> — an acid 
vitriol spring, radio* 

activity, 11.6 

M ache’s units— 
temp. 76° C.— 

168.8° F., i s 

ljim. from Umi- 
jigoku, % m. from 
Shibaseki. It has 
an abundant How, 
into a steaming 
brook emptying 
into tlic sea. The 
water of this 
pond is vermilion in hue. The shore, as well as the bottom, 
is covered with ochcrous sinter deposits, composed chiefly 
of iron oxide and clay. The composition of this deposit, 
100 parts of the oehcrous mass, almost insoluble in water, 
consists of: 


11 llm.-or-Fi-non 


Marts Marts 

Ferrous oxide... 42.38 Calcium oxide... 0.40 

Alumina. 22.20 Sulphuric acid. . trace 

Silica . 16.84 Chlorine. trace 

Magnesia . 0.08 Water. 17.60 
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As previously stated (p. 56), a modern building' equip¬ 
ped with 4 mini baths and 2 water baths has been erec¬ 
ted at this place: charges, 30 sen for the mud, 10 sen for 
the water baths. In addition to the ailments benefited 
(see p. 34), the mud baths are said to be efficacious in 
respiratory organ troubles, skin, and women's diseases. 

The ocherous clay is used also for dyeing towels, bath 
dresses, and other cotton fabrics, sold as souvenirs. 
Alongside the pool is a stone image of Yakushr-nyorai, the 
“ Healing Buddha.” Chinoike is best reached via the new 
motor road from Bcppu, or by rickisha from Kamegawa. 

Bozu-jigoku (*■ Priest’s Hell")— Vt m. S-W. of Umi-jigoku. 
This place has been converted into a small recreation 

S autid known as Asahi Park, with attractive scenery. 

e soltatara ejects a mixture of hot water and mud, 
which is especially active in rainy weather, sending up 
fountain-like jets to a height of 3 ft. It is said that once 
a spectator fell in and in a short time only his bones came 
up to view. Motor car from Bcppu station, ¥8 ; round 
trip, ¥9. 

Koya-jlgoku (“ Dye-cloth hell ")—% m. from Mvoban, m. 

from Bozu-jigoku—is 
fairly large. The ce- 
mcnt-like mixture is 
composed of boiling 
mud and deep-blue 
water. It is not 
thrown upward, but 
simply whirls as if 
in a caldron. Convey¬ 
ances are available 
as far as Myoban. 

Hachlman-jlgoku 
(“ War-god Hdl ”) — 
2'/i m. from Bcppu, 
\% m. from Kunkuiji 
—is similar to Bozu and Koya, though more active than 
the latter. Some of the steam is utilized for cooking by 
the thrifty folk there by merely thrusting a section of 
cement pipe into the boiling water. Motor car, from 
Bcppu station, Y6; round trip, Ys. Mikazuki-jigokii, 
near Kankaiji, is about 1 m. south-west. 



Itinerary 

The round trip of the Hot Springs and Jlgoku on a 2-days' 
basis can be made as follows: 

1st day. —1'roin iu-ppu to Kankaiji: tbencc to Ilachiman, and 
on to Hotta.^Approaching Ilachiman the road is impracticable 
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for rickishas for about % m. ami passengers most walk. Total 
room! trip, about 7 miles. 

2nd day .—Beppu to Kannawa ; thence to Umi, Bora, 8hlbasekl, 
Chinoike. and Kamegawn—and train to Beppu. Distance, about 
JO miles. 

Some pedestrians make the excursion in one day, leaving 
Kankojji. thence to Ilachimnn and Ilotta—cross T»urumt-hi*r», 
passing through Tcruyu-jigoku (near Bom) and on to Mvoban, 
and then visiting Koya, B6*u. Umi. Kannawa, Shil>aseki, Chino¬ 
ike, and Kamcgown. returning to Beppu by the railway. 

Horses can be obtained in Beppu lor these trips Travelers 
should ascertain the e*act charge in advance, in accordance with 
their requirements. Also It is advisable to find out, in advance, 
the charge for hire of motor cars, motorbus, and ricklshas, and 
avoid Irritatlug disputes at the end of the Journey. 

FUNAKOYA 

(Co/./ Spring) 

(" Boat Shad”—because boats for eoglaaertar 
use were kept there) 

P. 0. Address: Mixuta-imira, Yumc-gvn, Pukuoka-ken. 

Railway: Kagoshima Main Line to tlainuzuka. The 
spring is about 2 m. S. of the station. Motor ear, ¥3.50; 
rickisha, 80 sen. 

Distance: From Shimonoscki via ferry to Moji, 80.6 m. 
to Huinuznka (4 % hrs.|—2nd cl., ¥3.96. From Nagasaki, 
Nagasaki Main Line to To.su, then S. to Hninuznka, 
110.6 m. (5# hrs.)— 2 nd cl., ¥5.18. 

Another route from Nagasaki to this resort, and to 
resorts contiguous to the Kagoshima Main Line is to 
travel to Isuhtiyn, then by light rv. to Shinutbnrn, and 
by boat to Misuaii, and rail to Utu, on the Main Line 
(see p. 350). 
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Funakoya has two simple carbondlozated springs, colorless. 
To the taste, the slight trace of sulphur does not detract 
from its tansan (carbonic) quality. The water is excel¬ 
lent for constipation. Two small plants bottle it for sale 
in the neighborhood. There are 2 public bath-houses, 
where the water is heated (10 sen),—no private baths and 
no baths at the inns. For benefits to be derived from the 
waters, see this class of springs, p. 24. It is stated that 
the resort is visited by 60,000 people annually. The main 
spring first attracted notice in the period called Bunka, 
1804-18, through the cures made by the water, and a 
bath-house was built, but the full merits of the water were 
not recognized until 1886,—since that time the resort has 
been popular. 

loos Rooms Rates(p. 64) 

Higuchi-ken . 19 ¥2.50-5 

Gyokushin-kan . 15 do. 

Ryoun-kan . 14 do. 

Local Specialties : Lemonade made with spring water ; 
trout, amc (wheat gluten); yuzome-tcnugui (towels dyed 
with spring water). 

Funakoya is situated on the Yabe River, near its 
junction with the Matsunaga. There is some picturesque 
scenery at Hyugami-iwa, 22 m. from the station, on the 
upper course of the Yabe River, between the villages of 
Yabe and Obuchi, which some people assert is superior to 
the famous Yabakei , near Beppu. 

YAMAGA 

("Mountain Deer”) 

P. 0. Address: Yamaga-machi , Kamo to-gun, Kuma- 
mo to-ken. 

Railway : Kagoshima Main Line to Ueki —then via 
Kamoto private ry. to Miyabaru —then about 4# m. to 
Yamaga. Rickisha, ¥1; motorbus, 60 sen. 

From Shimonoseki—Moji, 124.9 m. to Miyabaru (6^ 
hrs.)—2nd cl., ¥6.09. From Nagasaki, Nagasaki Main 
Line to Tosu, then S. to Ueki, and journey as above. 
Distance, 154.9 m. (7% hrs.)—2nd cl., ¥7.03. 

Yamaga (population, 7,800), on the Kikuchi-gawa, 
17 m. N. of Kumamoto, is much resorted to by the citizens 
of that place, and those of Higo and Chikugo Provinces. 
It is said that there are fully 20,000 outside visitors an¬ 
nually. There is one bath-house, maintained by the Town 
Office, in which are three classes of public baths (6 tanks) 
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—charges nominal. There are no private baths. 

This spring, temp. 107° F., with alkaline and sulphur 
properties, lias five outlets—all contained in the one bath¬ 
house. It is said to be beneficial for rheumatism and 
nervous diseases. Its discovery dates from 1156. 

lam Rooms Ratos Ip. 64) 

Sakurai-ryokan . 13 Y2-3.50 

Sh5lu-kan . 5 do. 

Nisshin-tei. 7 do. 

and 3 others. Nouc of the iuns has baths. 

Local Specially: Karakasa (Japanese umbrellas). 

Yamaga-JIala, « shrine nt which, on August 1G of ench year, 
a lantern festival is held. On this day, the people of the district 
make lanterns of pretty paper, without frames, and offer them 
at this shrine. It is said that this festival oriKinatcd when 
Emperor Keiko, 12th emperor of Japan (71-130). defeated the 
barbarians of this neighborhood and was met on his victorious 
return by the natives, carrying lighted torches. 


ASO HOT SPRINGS 





springs, at the foot or on the way up 
rom the 


The A so hot 

Mt. Aso, apart from the local populace, arc frequented 
travelers and pilgrims visiting this spectacular volcano, 
baths and accommodations at Toshita are the best 
available for discriminating visitors, and arc recommended. 

The region is reached via Kagoshima Main Line to 
Kumamoto, thence over the Miyaji Branch to Tateno. 

Distance: From Shimoooseki—Moji, to Tateno, 1+4.4 
m. (7 hrs.)—2nd cl.. ¥6.38. From Nagasaki, Nagasaki 
Main Line to Tosu, thence S. to Kumamoto, and journey 
as above to Tateno —174.4 m. (7>£ lirs-)—2nd cl., ¥7.36. 
From Tateno, 1% m. to Toshita— motorbus, 60 sen; 
motor car, ¥3. To Tochinoki, the hot spring next 
beyond, motor ear, ¥6; motorbus,—¥1,—from Tateno. 

Toshita is a pic¬ 
turesque hamlet nes- 
tlingamong the rocks in 
the dense forest growth 
of lofty mts. at the 
junction of the Kuro- 
gawa (Black) and the 
Shirakawa (White) 
rivers, the latter flow¬ 
ing through the crater 
wall of Aso-san, giving 
its name to the enlarg¬ 
ed Griycr which flows 
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• The quaint stone bridge across the stream where the two 
rivers converse is named Meg fine, and just above, near the road, 
is lllgurnahi-no-tiiki. the thin waterfall slipping down the slope. 

Sugaru-ga-lakl —a majestic waterfall—+0 min, along the Boju 
rond—leaps from a high precipitous volcanic rock covered thickly 
with large trees. The view, and the foaming rivers below, and 
the smoke-clouds of Aso-san above, combine to make a striking 
scene well worth the trip. 

Tochinoki, on the Shirn-kawa, \% m. above Toshita, 
consists of two inns and a cluster ot" houses below the 
road, sticking like mollusks oil the rocks of a gorge from 
which drift wisps of steam from the sulphatcd hitler springs, 
which, in abundant (low, arc said by the natives to 
pulsate direct from the throbbing heart of the glowing 
volcano. These springs, temp. 110.6° F., were discovered, 
it is stated, in the 4th year of the Kwamhun era 
(1666). 

For the most part, the bathing accommodations are 
primitive—mere tanks under sheds, without privacy: but 
the place is much frequented by the Japanese, as is 
attested by the size of the two inns there; the Oyama- 
ryoknn— fil rooms, plus 42 rooms for guests who cook 
their own food, and the Aiiimnki-ryoknn, with 70 rooms, 
plus rooms for those desiring to cook their food. Kates, 
Y2-6 for lodging, supper, and breakfast. The former inn 
has a eoncsert blUh-ta|ic_ O'iainal from 
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Besides the Furu-yu (Old Spring)— snlphated Wtter —the 
Oyama-ryokan controls the iron spring, Kwannon-yu, con¬ 
taining alum, the Hira-yu, gypsum, and the Tade-yu , 
common salt. The Shin-yu (New Spring)—temp. 113° F. 
—common salt (weak alkaline), is controlled by the 
Aramaki-ryokan. 

Ayugaeri-oo-takJ (*' Barrier ” or " Trout-return ”)—the broad 
waterfall within sight—is so named because the trout bound 
upstream can go no farther. The water breaks with such force 
on the rocks below that it turns into foam, and clouds of mist 
arise. Here, too, Shlralto-no-takl may be seen: Shira-shiro 
(white)-fto (thread), falling, as its name indicates, in a shower 
of thousands of silver threads against the foliaged green back¬ 
ground. It is a sight which draws the observer time and again. 

****** 

The road to the crater leaves the main road a short 
distance E. of Tochinoki. It branches at a hamlet named 
Nagano , the S. road passing through Tarutama and the 
Jigoku hot springs; the N. road, which is a mere path, 
passes the Yunotani hot spring, and Senrigahama , the 
name of a large upland plain. These roads, each about 
7% m., meet just below the crater. Leaving the main 
road, it is a 15 min. climb up a steep, rocky trail to a 
broad, rolling plain where, on the far side, 3>£ m. away, 
is seen the steam from the Yunotani hot springs. The 
view from this high point is stirring, but is even more 
impressive from the summit of a tree encircled hill on 
which is a deserted shrine (10 min. walk). Here the view 
embraces peaks and gorges and thousands of square miles 
of valley land—all within the domain of the scenic volcano ; 
with its clouds of black smoke constantly on exhibition,— 
and all emphasizing the assertion that Aso-san with its 
great jagged crater is the most remarkable volcano on 
earth. 

At Yunotani, on the slope of what once formed the 
outer wall of the crater—a trifle over 5 m. from Tochi¬ 
noki—there are 2 carbonated iron springs containing alum 
and 2 in which the alum predominates over the iron— 
the highest temp., 168.8° F., is in the Yunotani-Jigoku . 
Tochinoki can be seen from the “ new ” spring, and on a clear 
day a wide view spreads out over the Kumamoto Plain, 
and in the distance are seen Unzen-dake and the Shimabara 
Peninsula. It is a vivid and memorable vista over moun¬ 
tains and gorges and twisted valleys. Yunotani can also 
be reached from Akamizu , the station beyond Tateno, in 
about 1}4 hrs. over a steep road. The Chosei-kan inn at 
the new spring—24 rooms—¥2 to 2.50—offers the best 
accomm odations. 
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The geyser here, ejecting reddish mud from the boiling, 
steaming pool, should be visited. 

Tarutama (not far from Jigoku) is 5 m. from Tochi¬ 
noki, and is attractively situated against a screen of rock 
threaded with falling water. Its three sulphur springs, 
like those of Jigoku, draw flocks of bathers in the season, 
April and May. The temperature of the springs ranges 
from 134.6° to 167° F. Inn: Tarutama-kan, ¥2 to 2.50. 

Jigoku —half way up Yomine, the hill beyond Taru¬ 
tama, has two alum springs. Inn: Onscn-ryokan, mainly 
for guests who cook their own food. Poor bath accom¬ 
modations. A splendid panoramic view of the Kumamoto 
Plain, with the Sliira-kawa winding through it on its 
placid way to the Ariake Sea, may be obtained. 


Ascent of Aso-san 

(For a description of the crater see p. S) 

Mountaineers often go by rail to Miyaji, the terminus 
of the railway branch from the Kagoshima Main Line, or 
preferably to Boju, the station next W., as starting points 
for the ascent. The Boju ascent (5 m.) is recommended. 
The descent W. is made either via Yunotani, passing 
Scnri-ga-hama (“ Thousand Mile Beach ”)—and from Yu¬ 
notani S. to the main road above Tochinoki, or, continuing 
W. from Yunotani along the Boju road, past the Sugaru 
waterfall, to Toshita and Tateno. Or, leaving the crater 
by way of the Jigoku and Tarutama hot springs, the road 
S. from Yunotani to Tochinoki is reached at Nagano. 
The descent via Yunotani, to Tochinoki and Toshita, 
is favored by some pedestrians, as this route makes it 
possible to visit most of the springs of the district—though 
after leaving Yunotani for Tochinoki a side trip to 
the Tarutama and Jigoku hot springs is often taken from 
Nagano by visitors who desire to bathe in all the springs. 

Reversing the trip: From Tateno, it is 8^ m. to 
Miyaji along the Boju road, up the Kuro-gawa, the afflu¬ 
ent of the Shira-gawa, past the Sugaru waterfall, and a 
gradual rise to Futae-no-toge, a pass at the highest point 
of the somma or crater ring, seemingly on the edge of an 
almost perpendicular precipice, beyond which the Aso Plain 
and the five peaks are seen. The descent is easy. Another 
route from Tateno is via Toshita, Tochinoki, etc., pre¬ 
viously described—p. 387. 

At Miyaji is the ancient Shinto shrine (1700 years 
old)— Aso-jinja, dedicated to Takc-iwatatsu-no-Mikoto, the 
god of Aso-san—giving the place its name, meaning 
“ Shrine ground.” 
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reached. This crater is about 1.400 ft. 
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HINAGU 



P. 0. Address: Ifinagn-mnchi, Ashikita-gun, Kuma- 
moto-ken. 

Railway: Kagoshima Main Line to Yatsushiro—thence 
G’A m. S. to the resort on the shore of Amaknsa Sea. 
Motorbus, ¥1; private car (6 pass.), Y6; ricktsha, up to 
Yl.20. From Shimonoseki—Moji, 155 m. to Yatsushiro 
(5'A hrs.)—2nd cl.. YG.44. From Nagasaki— see route 
under Funakoya, p. 383. Distance to Yatsushiro (all rail), 

176.5 m. (7 tars.)—2nd 
el., ¥7.42. The Kyushu 
Steamship Co. main¬ 
tains a daily steamer 
service, Hutagu to 
Shimabara, 4- hrs. ; 1st 
cl., Y3.82: 2nd cl.. 
¥2.85. 

Hinagu, popula¬ 
tion, - 1 , 600 , prettily 
situated on the sea¬ 
shore. has 25 carbondl- 
ovated springs, known 
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since 1409, which has made it a favorite resort for people 
all over Kyushu. Hot water seems obtainable everywhere 
by boring from 150 to 240 ft. Temperature of springs 
ranges around 116° F. The water, colorless, salty, is of 
benefit for the diseases named for this class of springs on 
p«. 24, and rates up to 14.2 Mache’s units. Four public 
baths minister to the cleanly habits of the citizens and 
the 25,000 outside visitors annually. No private baths. 

Inns Rooms Rates (p. 64) 

Kimpa-ro . 32 . 

Yanagi-ya . 30 2-4 

Hamaise-ya . 30 do. 

and 18 others—all equipped with baths (none 

private) from their own springs. 

Local Specialties: Bamboo ware, especially large and 
small baskets made in a tier of trays; hatoyama-yaki, 
earthenware; Koda-yaki ,* a kind of faience introduced by 
Korean potters, made at Koda , between Yatsushiro and 
Hinagu; yusembei, wafers made with spring water. 



A glowing sight is the famous Shlranuhi, or phosphorescence, 
which appears off shore about August 1 every year—at which 
time crowds of people from far and near swarm on the hill back 
of the town to view this phenomenon. There are delightful 
walks along the shore front and to the promontories jutting out 
from the coast—commanding broad views of the Amakusa Sea, 
and the far away mountains. Hatoyama Park, Myoto-ishi, an 
odd rock formation, and Onstn-jitya, a shrine, may be visited. 


HAYASHI 

(* 4 Porest*' or 44 drove *’) 

P. 0. Address : Nakabaru-mura, Kuma-gun, Kuma¬ 
moto-ken. 

Railway: Kagoshima Main Line to Hitoyoshi— thence 
2 m. S-W. to the resort. Motorbus, 50 sen; motor 
(private)—6 pass., ¥3 ; rickisha, 70 sen. From Shimouo- 
seki—Moji , 178.6 m. to Hitoyoshi (7 hrs.)—2nd cl., ¥7.56. 


* Koda-yaki is marketed in Yatsushiro, and is sometimes called 
Yatsushiro-yaki. “It is the only Japanese ware in which the 
characteristics of a Korean original are unmistakably preserved. 
Its diaphanous, pearl-grey glaze, uniform, lustrous, and finely 
crackled, overlaying encaustic decoration in white slip, the 
fineness of its warm reddish p&te, and the general excellence of 
its technique, have always commanded admiration. It is produced 
now in considerable quantities, but the modern ware falls far 
short of its predecessor.” ( Brinkley) 
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From Nagasaki (see route under Punakova, p. 383) to 
Hitoyoshi (all rail), 208.6 m. <8# hrs.)—2nd cl., Y8.51. 

Evidently there is a large common sail stream of hot 
water underlying this resort, near the river Kuma-gawn, 
because it is possible to get water anywhere by boring 
to a depth of 350 ft.—temp, at the outlets averages 
about 117° F. The water is of value for the diseases listed 
on p. 27. Hayashi is well situated—with beautiful 
scenery in the surrounding country. 


loot 

Kooms 

Kate a (p. 64) 

Suiran-ro. 

. 22 . 

. ¥3.00-4.00 

Taikan-rO .... 


. 2.50-3.50 

Yamaga-ya.... 

. 5 . 

. do. 


The first two have their own baths. 



The Km mtt- 
gawa is one of the 
three rivers in 
Japan noted for 
their rapids—the 
others are the Ten- 
ryu (p. 202), and 
the Fuji - knwn, 

Yamanashi 1'rcf. 

The railway fol¬ 
lows the river for 
the entire 44) m. 
between Hitoyoshi 
and Yatsushiro, a 
road-bed made 
possible by 25 

tunnels and 2 iron 
bridges over the stream—a stupendous undertaking which 
presented great engineering problems—somewhat similar 
to the difficulties encountered in railway construction in 
many parts of Japan. Before the railway was opened 
the river was almost the sole means of communication 

between the above mentioned places, the distance 

being run in from 6 to 7 hrs. with more or less risk, in 

long, canoe-like boats poled by coolies. To-dav travelers 
on the railway may see this style of boat and the bamboo 
rafts working against or with the swift current of the 
river. The scenery along the river is most pleasing. 
High hills hem in the stream and make it turn and bend 
in unexpected directions, and there is barely room for the 
railway at places. At Yaiidaoshi (yari —spear, daosbi — 
to lay down),,aghcrc the iills on both sitjes crowd close 


Tin Kcma-gawa KAniK. 


v^oogie 
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to the river, the Daimyo of Hitoyoshi, when descending 
the stream with his retainers, used to command that the 
spears they bore be laid down in the boats, though strict 
feudal etiquette required that they should be carried 
upright—hence the name, as a reminder of those romantic 
days. Here and there are a few hamlets and farmholds; 
the people live by fishing, by selling fire-wood, and by 
raising the few necessities required. The Kuma-gawa 
river trout are delicacies. 

The innkeepers at Hayashi will arrange for boats to 
run the Rapids of the Kuma-gawa as far as Shiraishi , 
16 m. At the latter place is a huge cave called Konose- 
no-iwato, on the right bank, 3 min. from the river. It 
is estimated to be about 250 ft. high, 200 ft. broad, 
250 ft. deep. The water exuding from the crystalline 
limestone walls gradually deposits its lime content in the 
form of stalactites. 

KIRI SHIMA HOT SPRINGS 

The Kirishima springs are frequented principally by 
visitors to the Mt. Kirishima volcanic range, although 
bathers are attracted by the reputation of the waters as 
curative agents in disease and by the altitude of the 
spring sites, which are about half way up the mountain 
and close to 2,500 ft. above sea level. All the springs 
flow in good volume. The best known are: Eno-o, Iwo- 
dani, Myoban, Maru-o, Hisomoe , Sekihira, Hokonage , Ora, 
Yunoko, and Tonoyu, though in speaking of the springs 
of this locality, the first three, situated on the S. slope of 
the western peak of Kirishima, are usually meant because 
they are more popular. The temperature does not often 
rise above 90° and these spas are pleasant summer retreats 
for Kyushu folk. The dense forests on the N-W., and the 
mountain streams running through them, add to the 
attractions of the district. 

P. 0. Address: Makizono-mura, Aira-gun, Kagoshima- 

ken. 

Railway: Kagoshima Main Line to Makizono —thence 
11X to the main group, Eno-o , Myoban , and Iwo- 
dani , all within a few minutes’ walk of each other, situ¬ 
ated close enough to be called one spa town. Motorbus, 
¥2—basha, ¥1.15. 

Distance: To Makizono from Shimonoseki—Moji, 212 m. 
(11 hrs.)—2nd cl., ¥8.67. From Kagoshima, 28.3 m. 
(1% hrs.)—2nd cl., ¥1.49. 

At the meeting point of the mountain streams from 
Eno-o and Iwodani the road branches. To the right 
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Iwodani is about % m., Myoban is just beyond. The left 
road leads to Eno-o, less than % mile. 

Eno-o (alt. 2,418 ft.) is perhaps the best of the group 
for a sight of the volcano, for picturesque scenery, and 
especially for extensive views: Mt. Sakurajima, with its 
dormant forces sending out wisps of steam, stands out 
boldly on the horizon, and not far away is Kinko Bay: 
the broad prospect covering Satsuma and Osumi Pro¬ 
vinces, and also Kagoshima Bay in the distance. 

This resort was formerly owned by Prince Shimazu, 
daimyo of Kagoshima , and was the favorite summer 
home of the Shimazu family. The eastern part of the spa 
is yet owned by this family; the western part by others. 

There are 6 sulphur springs at Eno-o, colorless, said 
to have been found in the 1st year of the era called En- 
kyo (1744). Four public, no private baths. The water 
is led into the baths by means of an artificial waterfall 
called Utase-yu (“ Hot spring for massage ”). 

Inn: Eno-o-kan, 40guests—¥1.50-3. Population, 150. 

Iwodani (“ Sulphur Valley ”)—alt. 2,343 ft., has 4 
sulphur and 2 saline springs, all clear, which were dis¬ 
covered in the 4th year of the Shotoku era (1714). The 
name was derived from the. quality of the principal spring. 
Eight public, no private baths. Inn: Kirishima-kan 
(¥1.50-3) can care for 100 guests. 

Sulphur vapors rise in considerable volume. There is 
such a heavy flow of hot water from the springs that the 
overflow, after commingling, forms a sizable stream. Vapor 
baths and massage (waterfall baths) are available. Iwodani 
probably attracts more bathers than the other springs. 

At Myoban —meaning “ alum,” there are the same 
number and kinds of springs as at Iwodani. Their dis¬ 
covery dates from the 1st year of the Kan-ei era (1624), 
and the place was named because some of the water 
tasted like alum. Four public, no private baths. Inn: 
Takachiho-kan, 70 guests. My5ban (alt. 2,343 ft.) is a 
quiet place. 

About 23,000 people annually visit the above resorts. 
The spring water issues at a high temperature from crev¬ 
ices in the old crater of Onami-ike on the S. side of the 
Kirishima range. 

Other Springs: Maru-o (saline)—beautiful scenery. 
One new inn. Tono-yu (saline)—also called Gin-no-yu 
(“ Silver Spring ”) ; Hisomoe (sulphur)—milky ; Sekihira 
(sulphur, containing alum) ; Yunoko (sulphur, containing 
iron) ; Hokonage, and Ora (both pure water). All these 
springs have inns and bath-houses. Accommodations 
poor. 
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The value of these springs for specific diseases will be 
found under the various headings in Chapter VI— 
Classification. 


Mt. Kirishima 


Mt. Kirishima is not a single volcanic peak, but a 
range which extends nearly .10 m. between two peaks, the 
eastern, Higashi Kirishima , or Takachiho-no-mine (5,194 
ft.), being the active vent. The western eminence, Nishi 
Kirishima, or Karakuni-dake (5,300 ft.), is not so sharply 
pointed as the eastern eminence. 

The ascent (not difficult) to the smoking crater of 
Takachiho-no-mine can be made from three points. The best 
for scenery is from Takaharu (Miyazaki Main Line, which 
connects with the Kagoshima Main Line at Yoshimatsu) 
along the highway about 5 m. to Haraigawa, a small 
hamlet with poor inns (basha available to this place, 
1% hrs.), where the real ascent begins up a path leading 
directly south. It takes about 3j£ hrs. to go from Harai¬ 
gawa to the summit. Along the road, close to 3 m. from 
Takaharu station, is Sanu Shrine, marking the birth place 
of Jimmu Tenno, the first ruler of Japan. The towering 
evergreens adorning the sacred ground endow it with a 
great dignity. A government horse-breeding farm is passed 
on the road. 

Not far from Haraigawa is a huge torii which marks 
the approach to the Kirishima East shrine. The cold 
spring on the way to the shrine is the last water obtain¬ 
able on the climb, which from here on is up a narrow, 
rough, and quite steep path—through thick woods for 
about 2 m.—then into a region mantled with shrubs and 
azaleas (the prized Kirishima tsutsuji ) from where a vast 
view of the country below may be seen ; and thence to the 
active crater, which is on the side, not on the summit of 
the peak. The sulphurous steam constantly rising' from this 
abysmal vent and the detonations sounding in its depths 
are somewhat awesome and alarming to the observer on 
the narrow crater wall—seemingly not much over 2 
ft. wide—which some pilgrims traverse on all fours 
in preference to walking, but which must be passed on 
the way to the top. This ridge is known by various 
names: Uma-no-se-goe (uma —horse; se —back; goe —to 
pass), because the path is like the back of a horse; in 
local patois it is also called Umankone, from uma-no-hone , 
rendered both as “horse’s bone” and “horse’s mane.” 

The crater is 292 ft. deep, about 1,500 ft. in diameter, 
and about 6,600 ft. in circumference. The real summit, 
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farther up, is about 10 ft. square. In the center, in a 
mound of large stones, is the famous Amano-sakahoko 
(“ The Heavenly Spear with the point downward ”). This 
crudely forged copper-bronze shaft, with its hilt upright, 
is from 8 to 10 in. in circumference, and about 52 in. 
long: from hilt to point about 42 in., and is generally 
believed to be a relic of the prehistoric age. Japanese my¬ 
thological chronicles relate that it was here that the divine 
Ninigi-no-Mikoto , grandson of the Sun Goddess Amaterasu, 
and great-grandfather of Jimmu Tenno , first set foot when 
he descended from heaven—and the “ Heavenly Spear ” is 
worshiped as a relic of this event. Some believe that 
the emblem was placed by ardent worshipers not more 
than three hundred years or so ago—but the tradition of 
its divine origin will probably live: similar to the tradi¬ 
tions connected with so many places and stories of the 
past. From the summit there is an extensive view of 
Kyushu’s mts., Kinko Bay (like a small pond), and in the 
distance, Mt. Sakura-jima. Mi-ike (lake) is seen far down 
on the E. slope of the mountain. 

On the W. side, about 20 min. descent from the 
summit, is Ohachi, the youngest of the Kirishima craters 
—fairly large with a deep pit in the center. During the 
Sakura-jima disturbances and eruptions, in the 30 yrs. 
from 1880 to 1903, this crater emitted steam and sul¬ 
phurous smoke ceaselessly. At present it is dormant— 
sulphur miners now work in the bottom. From this point 
the route may be retraced to Takaharu, or that place may 
be reached by a much easier way down a gentler grade 
along the northern valley of the mountain as far as the Sano 
Shrine, above mentioned. This route is not so picturesque 
—but is the shortest to Takaharu. 

Another route is via Kokubv (Kagoshima Main Line) ; 
thence about 15 m. to Miya (Taguchi) at the West (Main) 
Kirishima shrine, near the volcano’s foot, where there are some 
poor inns (basha available) ; thence by the shortest trail of the 
three routes to the crater. The third route is from Makizono 
(Kagoshima Main Line) to the Kirishima Hot Springs, as the 
group is collectively called, from where it is about a 7 m. (2J£ 
hrs.) walk to the mt., which from base to summit is close to 
6# m., through woodlands and over lava ground not so steep as 
the first route. The descent from the summit may be made via 
Takaharu, or this route reversed takes the pedestrian to the hot 
springs. If basha is taken, arrangements should be made with 
the driver for the return trip. Coolies can be hired at any 

starting point to guide, or to carry bundles. 

* 

The ascent of Nishi Kirishima is made from Eno-o. 
Half way up the mountain, within about 2 l /z m. (1 hr.), 
a circular crater (600x400 yds.) containing a beautiful 
lake as green as an emerald, is reached. This is Onami- 
ike. The reflection on the surface of the lake of many of 
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the old fir-trees that bedeck the steep inner wall adds to 
the beauty of this spot. In spring, the azaleas hereabout 
contribute their color. Farther up, the way to the 
summit leads through scrub trees and a heavy under¬ 
growth of bamboo grass to the grass land. The summit 
marks the high lip of an extinct crater whose bottom, 
looking like a drained lake, has a growth of weeds and 
dirty moss. On the top is a stone pile on which is an 
iron trident. From the summit there is a magnificent view : 
close by, to the S-E., of the Shin-moc crater, and farther 
on, looming above it, the slender peak of Higashi Kiri- 
shima, and the smoke from its crater; in the S., Shiraga- 
dakc and Sakura-jima, and beautiful Kaimon-dake, on 
the Pacific coast. Onami-ike is just below. In the N-W, 
two of the three lakes of Shiratori-san are seen, and 
beyond, there is a striking view of the mountains of 
central Kyushu, including Asosan. 

YUNOMOTO 

(Lit: “ Hot Spring Origin ”) 

P. 0. Address : Higashi-ichiku-mura, Hioki-gun, Kago- 
shima-ken. 

Railway : Kagoshima Main Line to Kagoshima— 

then Sendai Line to Yunomoto. From Shimonoseki — 
Moji, 258.3 m. to Yunomoto (11 % hrs.)—2nd cl., ¥9.95. 
From Kagoshima to Yunomoto, 18 m. (1^ hrs.)—2nd 
cl., 93 sen. The springs (% m.) are within easy walking 
distance. Rickisha, 10 sen. 

Yunomoto with its seven hydrogen sulphide springs: 
Moto-yu, Uchikomi-yu, Myoban-yu, Mukoyoda, Asahi-yu, 
Kiku-yu, and Shin-yu , is a favorite pleasure resort for Kago¬ 
shima people. Temperature of springs ranges close to 116° 
F. The waters are beneficial for the diseases named for 
this class of springs on p. 36. Myoban-yu , with large alum 
content, is said to be especially good for eye troubles. 
All the springs have public baths. 

Inns Rooms Rates (p. 64) 

*Asahi-ryokan. 16 . ¥2-3.50 

*Kikuya-ryokan. 8 do. 

Futaba-ryokan. 11 . do. 

and 6 others. The two marked (*) are the only 
inns with baths—not private. 

The mountain, Suwa-yama , noted for its spring 
flowers and its view, is S-E.; Inari-yama is N-W. 
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Satsuma Porcelain 



M«n»t*N Satsuma : or virr, cm am i.iki ton*, 

Wil li MICKOSCOIIC < R\CKI.kU SURFACE. 


Satsumn-yaki. This beautifully decorated crackled 
porcelain, which has made the name Satsuma known to 
the whole artistic world, is produced at Kagoshima and 
at Ijuin (the latter, 3 in. S-K. of Yunornoto, by ry.), the 
principal place of its manufacture in Kyiislid. From the 
time that Kyoto took the lead in the production of 
this ware, and made it one of its principal products, 
the Kyushu potters have not flourished ns in the old days. 
The inhabitants of Ijuin arc descendants of tin: potters 
who were brought over from Korea by Shinmzu Yos/iihisa, 
tluimyo of Satsuma, one of Hideyoshi's generals, when 
the army returned in 1598. These potters were given the 
rank of' samurai, and with their fellow countrymen in 
other ports of Kyushfi, established the Japanese ceramic 
industry on an artistic basis (sec Arita Porcelain —p. 36G). 
The earliest specimens of this wore are rarely seen. It is 
also called Awata-yalci, due to the similarity of the 
wares and the high reputation of the product of the 
Kirikozan Pottery, in the Awata district, Kyoto, which 
has been maintained since 1755. 

The characteristic of Satsuma is its light buff, warm, 
creamy ground of ivory-like lustrous glaze with a mazy- 
crackled surface, adorned with a wealth of gold, red, green, 
and blue enamel—the whole exquisite in its rich mellow¬ 
ness. The mar*~ftii^th** liotkoin of the cup in the aecoin- 
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panying illustration is the name of the maker. Satsuma 
is generally regarded by collectors as the most representa¬ 
tive national ceramic ware of Japan. 

Satsuma is an Ainu name, pronounced in that 
language, “ Satina,” and means “ Dry Peninsula.” 


Japan is Beckoning 

The foregoing subject-matter describes the princi¬ 
pal mineral springs of Japan proper. It is evident 
that there are many—of all kinds, most of them 
containing chemicals of proven value in the treat¬ 
ment of specified diseases and ailments,—some of 
them ranking high in radio-activity, and all of them 
beneficial in varying degrees to health. 


The waters of these springs, with their health¬ 
giving properties, are flowing day and night, year 
in and year out, discharging, in the aggregate, 
millions of gallons of water annually. 


The message it is hoped this book will convey 
is that Japan beckons every one who is seeking 
health, but who has not yet found it, to come and 
receive the benefits of some of this great wealth of 
medicinal waters. 
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(“ Morning Calm ”) 

For Map of Chosen, see Map of ** Mineral Springs 
In South Half of Japan**—facing p. 295. 

The name, Korea, was probably derived from the 
aneient kingdom of Koli ( Korai ), which unified the whole 
peninsula under one government, after the fall of the 
Three Kingdom Period. Prior to that time, for long 
periods in its history, the country was known as Chosen, 
the name adopted by Japan with the annexation in 1910, 
and by which it is known in China and Japan. This 
difference in nomenclature has given rise to a popular mis¬ 
conception abroad that the Japanese have arbitrarily 
changed this and other names in Chosen. 

The Chinese ideograph of Seoul, which in Korean is 
pronounced Kyongsong ,” is, in the Japanese pronuncia¬ 
tion, “ Keijo .” The name, Seoul, has a curious origin. 
It is simply the Korean word for “ The Capital ,” often 
used after it became the seat of government, whereas its 
actual name was Han-yang ( Han-Song —“ Fortress on 
the Han ”). Foreigners have called the city, Seoul, 
probably thinking that this was its real name when 
they heard the Koreans pronounce the characters 
which mean “ The Capital *’ when they referred to the 
place. Other name changes have been made to agree 
with the Japanese pronunciation of the Chinese characters 
of the names of those places. 

The belief that the Japanese have altered these names 
has no more foundation than would be an assertion that 
outsiders have changed the name of Cairo, or of Paris, 
because they do not give the native pronunciation of 
these names. Such changes as have been made may be 
likened, to some extent, to that of St. Petersburg 
(German) to Petrograd (Russian)—with more justification 
for the Japanese changes, which merely are the everyday 
Japanese pronunciation of the Chinese ideographs so 
extensively incorporated into their language. 

****** 

The Japanese who have immigrated to Chosen since 
that country came under Japanese administration have 
been largely instrumental in developing and improving its 
hot spring resorts. As these settlers are good patrons of 
the baths they have created a demand for better hotel 
accommodations at the springs. 
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In the south, Torai, near Fusan, is a favorite resort, 
and near by is the Kaiundai spring, with sea baths also 
available. On-yo , near Ten-an in Central Chosen, attracts 
people from both Keijo (Seoul) and Jinsen (Chemulpo) ; 
and Jujo, farther south, near Taiden, is growing in 
popularity. Other springs that are becoming better known 
are Ryuko, between Heij6 and Chinnampo; Shinsen, south 
of Heijo; Onsciri . close to Diamond Mountain; and 
Shaku-o-ji, not far from Genzan. 

The diseases ameliorated by the water of these springs 
are given under the respective classes of springs in Chapter 
VI —Class idea tion. 


Railway tare a and distance between Keij5 (Seoul) and the 
principal Chosen cities—and steamer from Shlmonosekl: 


Station 

Distance 

2nd cl. tare 

Shimonoseki—Fusan. 
Fusan—Keijo (Seoul) 

Keijo—Taiden . 

Keijo—Ten-an . 

Keij 5— Genzan . 

Key'd— Shari-in. 

Keijd— Chinnampo ... 

122 nautical miles 
280.6 miles 

103.9 „ 

60.4 „ 

140.4 „ 

124.4 „ 

196.2 „ 

¥ 7.10 
12.65 

4.70 

2.70 
6.30 
5.60 
8.85 


TORAI 

The best equipped hot-spring resort in Chosen 

P. 0. Address: Torai-mcn, Torai-gun, Keisho Nan-do 
(South Keisho). 

Torai is situated about 7 x /$ m. N. of Fusan and is 
reached by electric car from Fusan station (1)4 hrs.)— 
25 sen; by motorbus (30 min.)—¥1; or by private motor 
car (30 min.)—¥6 up (daytime), ¥7 up (night). 

At present 30 common salt springs are utilized at 
Torai. These were found by boring. At first, three 
springs known as the Kyu-Onsen (“ Old Springs ”) were 
found when a well was dug some time before the reign 
of the 19th king of the Li Dynasty (1675-1720). The 
water from these springs was conducted to separate 
wooden bath-tanks constructed for men and for women, 
which later were superseded by the stone tanks noticed 
near these springs. 

The water of the Torai-Onsen spring (temp. 52° C — 
125.6° F.), as a representative of all the springs, eorres- 
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ponds approximately in its composition to a solution 

containing in 1 kilogram (1.000 grams): 

(irams 


Sodium chloride. 2.961 

Potassium carbonate. 0.068 

Sodium carbonate. 0.186 

Calcium sulphate. 0.700 

Calcium carbonate . 0.520 

Magnesium carbonate...... 0.450 

Ferrous oxide and Alumina. 0.028 

Silica. 0.540 

5.453 

Free carbon dioxide. 0.066 


5.519 



Bathing Facilities: The bath-house managed by the 
Electric Co. has 3 family baths (20 sen a bath), besides 
public baths for each sex (5 sen). The 2 public bath¬ 
houses at the Kyu-Onsen arc patronized mainly by 
Koreans (nominal charges). Annual visitors, 70,000. 


Ina, Rooms 

Hor&i-kan.. 4S ... Y2-6 

Naruto. 20 ... do. 

and 5 others. The two 
inns named cater to 
foreigners. The Horai- 
kan is the only inn with 
private baths, and is 
recommended. 

Tdrai (ult. SO ft.) 
has a population of 
1,136 Koreans, 177 
Japanese. It is situ¬ 
ated in the plain S. of 
Kinsci-zan, on the river 
Bongyo-ji, in a quiet 
neighborhood. The 
scenery is attractive. 
When the hot springs 
were discovered, the 
place was named Horni 
Ynkusui (Horni— 
“Elysian Fields" — 
Ynkusui—" 
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Water"). Later, its present name was substituted. After 
the Horai-kan inn was built (1907) and the electric ry. 
opened (1909) other accommodations followed, and the 
spa gradually attained to its present prosperity. Fusan 
residents have built a number of cottages in the vicinity 
of Torai. 

PLACES OF INTEREST 

Torai Cattle is ft m. S. Only its ruins now remain. Klnsebsan 
is the rocky mountain N-W. of the spa: half way to its summit 
is a waterfall of the same name. 

Bongyo-JI (5 m.), on the slope of Mt. Kinsei (carriages and 
motor cars run to the foot). This large temple, one of the three 
most noted in South Chosen, was founded about 1080 years 
ago by Won-hyo, the revered priest of Sinla. Its 3-story stone 
pagoda is as old as the temple and is of the same type as the 
pagoda at the Bukkoku-ji temple near Keishu and that at the 
Tsudo-ji temple near Fukkin, though in workmanship it is 
considered superior to the other pagodas. The old pines around 
the temple, and the rocks and rivulets near by add their charm 
to the site. The original building was partially destroyed by fire 
in the war of 1592, but was afterward repaired. Some of its 
buildings : the Daiyu-den, Fusai-ro, and Sokei-mon, are so 
splendid that they may be regarded as models of the best Korean 
Buddhist architecture of the middle period of the Li Dynasty 
(1650). Over 200 priests live in the temple premises and attend 
to the services. 

Old Urusan Castle (22 m. E.)—now in ruins. This is the 
castle used by Kato Kiyomasa (1593) in his defense against 
the Koreans. It is reached by regular daily motorbus service 
from Torai, and also from Taikyu by light railway, 69 m. via 
Keishu—2nd cl., ¥4.83. 

KAIUNDA1 

(“ Sea Cloud Terrace”) 

P. 0. Address : Nan-men , Tdrai-gun, Keisho Nan-do. 

Kaiundai is reached via the electric line to Torai, to 
car stop Torai Nanmon, thence 6 m. by motorbus, 4 
times daily. Tram, 20 sen (about 1'/$ hrs.) ; bus (30 min.), 
50 sen each way. Private motor car (4 pass.), Fusan to 
Kaiundai, ¥10 each way. 

The alkaline saline spring at this resort (temp. 48° 
C.—118.4° F.), colorless, is pumped into the baths by 
motor from a depth of 130 ft. The chemical constituents 
contained in 1 kilogram of the water are approximately : 


Sodium chloride. 

Calcium chloride . 

Calcium sulphate. 

Potassium chloride . 

Silicic acid . 

Grams 

.. 2.282 

. 1.945 

. 0.276 

. 0.174 

. 0.061 


4.738 
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Resides these, a small quantity of iron and traces of 
magnesium. 

Bathing Facilities: Two bath-houses. At the new 
house; 1 public bath, divided for men and women; 4 
private baths (50 sen), a sand bath, and hot waterfall. 
Annual visitors, about 15,000. 

Inns: Three. The best is the Kaiun-ro (¥2-4.50), 
with its own bath tank. 

Kaiandai (population, 1,151 Koreans, 57 Japanese) 
protected by hills of the Chozau Mt. (2,100 ft.), faces 
the sea and from it 
there is a distant 
view of the islands 
outside of Pusan 
harbor and of the 
steamer traffic 
along the coast. 

On a clear day 
Tsushima island 
in the Japan Sea 
can be seen. Kai- 
undai is a popular 
sea bathing resort 
in summer. A 
novel diversion is 
offered visitors by 
native fisher-women who arc hired to dive into the sea 
and gather various kinds of shell-fish. 

The efficacy of the water o( the spring was spread 
far through the cure of one of the kings of the Li Dynasty 
who had suffered many years from what was supposed 
to be an incurable disease. The king's recovery to health 
thronged the spring with high government officials, who 
taxed the people so heavily to cover the expenses of 
that the spring was closed. In 1897 it was 
exploited by a Japa¬ 
nese, who built a 
bath-house. Later, 
the report was great¬ 
ly improved. 

The original site of 
Kaiandai was on the 
promontory jnttinK ont 
into the sea (% m. B.) 
where a villa named 
"Kaluibdai" was built. 
This lias disappeared: 
only the Chinese cliarac- 
ters, carved on a rock 
now ««rlt the place. 


Tim MUCH at Kaknuai. 


their trips 
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Sale! Castle is 2% m. S-W. YSun Waterfall is 2% m. W. in a 
glen on Chozan Mt., on the upper course of the brook which 
flows through the spa,— both places offer interesting trips. 


0N-Y0 


(" Warm Son") 


P. 0. Address: On-yo-men, Gazan-gun, Chusei Nan-do . 

On-yo is 7m. N-W. of Ten-an —% m. N-W. of Onsenri 
station of the Keinan Ry. (now under construction). A 
motorbus (¥1) is run from Ten-an station. Private 
motor cars and rickisha are also available. This popular 
resort is much frequented by society folk of Keijo (Seoul) 
and Jinsen (Chemulpo), and has telephone connections 
with these cities. The visitors in 1920 are said to have 
totaled 135,000. 

The six springs, clear and transparent, now available, 
are all simple thermals with an average temperature of 
42° C.—107.6° F. The water of the On-yo Onsen , which 
is typical of the rest of the springs, corresponds ap¬ 
proximately in its composition to a solution containing 
in 1 kilogram (1,000 grams): 


Grams 

Sodium chloride. 0.0300 

Potassium bicarbonate . 0.0130 

Sodium bicarbonate. 0.1648 

Silicic acid (meta) . 0.0779 


0.2857 


Also traces of iron and aluminum. The springs emanate 
a small quantity of radium gas. 

Bathing Facilities: One Japanese bath-house, one Korean; 
both equipped with public and private baths (charges 
nominal). An Army sanitarium with its own spring 
source is located at On-yo. Borings for other spring 
sources are now being made. 

Inns: Three. The On-yo-kan and the Tetsu-ya are 
the best (¥2-4, Japanese plan). Two restaurants. None 
of the inns has private baths. 

On-yo (alt. 50 ft., population, 1,049) has been favor¬ 
ably known since the time of Taiso (1392-98), the first 
king of the Li Dynasty. Some of the structures built by 
him may yet be seen; the Keiha-tei, Kanraku-do, the 
Reikai-do; also a bath-room and a monument. The place 
was often visited and the baths kept in repair by Tai- 
won-kun, the father of the last king of Korea, who 50 
years ago was a powerful factor in the affairs of the 
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country. The accommodations at the springs, now under 
the management of the On-yo Onsen Co., Ltd., have been 
much improved in recent years. This company has planted 
many cherry, maple, and pine trees about the resort, and 
has also provided tennis courts and archery grounds. 

On-yo, in the center of the county, is surrounded by 
low hills. Two rivers are near by. the Onsenri. flowing 
S-E. about a mile away, and the Kyokukyd, a hall mile 
distant. They drain an important agricultural section. 

In Rellla'tnea <5 m. from the spa) there is n hill on which 
Chinese soldiers camped at the time of the Sino-Japnnese war 
(1894-5). From its level top there is a good view of the village 
of Gazan and surrounding plains, the bordering mountains on the 
S-W.. and Gazan Bay in the northwest. 

North of Reijin-men, on the shore of Gazan Bay, is Haluisekl- 
ho (population, 550 Koreans), so named from the large white 
boulder on the shore— <Hako— white, sckl— stone, ho— Inlet). The 
natives arc engaged in the UshiDg industry, and the village is 
the distributing center for marine products. It was here that 
the Chinese army landed during the war between China and 
Japan. 

At laho-mea, 5 m. from On-yo, is the tomb of LI Shuachtn. 
admiral of the Ming Navy in 159a, when Tovotomi Hideyoshi 
sent an expedition to Korea. A monument is erected here in his 
memory. Many relics of Shunchen are still preserved by his 
descendants, who live in Bnji-mcn, in the same county. 


JU JO 

P. 0. Address: Juj6-mcn , Taiden-gun, Chusei S'an-dd 
(South Chiisei). 

Jujo, a small resort, 7 m. W. of Taidcn, contains a 
number of colorless alkaline springs: 10 near the bath- 
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houses, and 10 more iu the vicinity. The chemical con¬ 
stituents of each of the springs contained in 1 kilogram 


of the water are approximately : Grams 

Chlorine. 0.0344 

Silicic acid . 0.0269 

Calcium. 0.0242 

Aluminum. 0.0210 

Iron . 0.0125 

Sulphuric acid . 0.0103 

Sodium . 0.0061 

. Potassium . 0.0013 

Magnesium (traces) 

0,1367 

Carbon dioxide (combined) . 0.0270 


0.1G37 

Average temp. 45° C.—113° F. Radio-activity, 
9.25 Machc's units. 

Bathing Facilities : Two bath-houses, each equipped 
with public and private laths (nominal charges). Annual 
visitors, 26 , 000 . 

Inns : The Shori-kan is the best of the three inns 
(Y2-G, Japanese plan). 

yq/0 (population, 800 Koreans, 100 Japanese) is reached 
from Taiden over a 
level road by motor- 
bus (85 sen), or ricki- 
sha (¥1.20). At first, 
the only equipment 
at this resort was a 
wooden tub in a 
field in which the 
Koreans took open- 
air baths. Where 
the bath-houses now 
stand was once a 
pond in which the 
hot water bubbled. 

The first boring for 
hot water was made 
in 1910 by Japanese, and in 1914 the Taiden Hot Spring 
Co. was organized; its purpose being to develop the at¬ 
tractions of Jujo. 

SHAKU 0 JI 



P. 0. Address : Human-men, Ampen-gun, Kar/kyO-NandO, 
The clear carbondloxated spring, tepid, heated for the 
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hath, is situated about 2% m. N-W. of Shaku-O-H station 
(Keyo-Genzan Line, 19 m. S. of Gcnzan). Kickishas (40 
sen) arc available to the resort. 

The chemical constituents contained in 1 kilogram of 
the water are stated to be approximately: 


Grams 

Potassium oxide . 0.0375 

Sodium oxide . 0.1170 

Calcium oxide . 0.33+0 

Magnesium oxide . 0.0+85 

Iron oxide . 0.033+ 

Aluminum oxide . 0.0678 

Chlorine . 0.0123 

Silicic acid . 0.0G67 

Sulphuric anhydride. 0.0115 


0.7287 

Carbonic acid. 2.6000 


3.3287 

Radio-activity, 2 . 2 + Mache’s units. 



Inns: Kakushd-cn, 3 Japanese rooms, 2 rooms with 
ondol (heating arrangements under the floors), ¥2. Kan- 
sen-tei, + Japanese rooms, 5 rooms with ondols, ¥3 a room, 
meals extra. Both inns are under Japanese management. 
The latter inn is the villa of the So and Bin families, and 
the rooms arc let to guests who desire to make a long 
stay. Besides these, there are 4 inns under Korean man¬ 
agement. The spa is open from May to September. An¬ 
nual visitors, about 1,000. Altitude,+50 ft. Population: 
Koreans, 140; Japanese, 10. 

The place derive* 
it* name from the 
Shnku-o-jl temple, 
about a mile dis¬ 
tant. over a steep 
path along which 
pine woods, clear 
mountain streams, 
massive rocks, and 
quaint tower gate* 
will l>c seen. The 
characters carved 
on the wayside 
rocks are the names 
Of pilgrims of many 
a generation who 
Inscribed their 
names as a record 
of their pilgrimages. 
The temple, one of 
(#ifl nice' celebrated 
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in Chosen, was built by Kins Li SOnc kyM (1392-9*). The noted 
priest, Xtii-hak, wns its first abbot. Its buildings: DalyS-dcn, 
Kigctra-ro, Kmpin-knn. Kofukti-ro. Hnnsho-ro. Ryuhi-ro, Ookti- 
raku-ticn. nnd others, twenty in all, clustered together, ore shel¬ 
tered by a range of hills at the back, with the added grace of a 
stream in front. Mushrooms (the Arnicralluria etlode.% species) 
arc found in abundance among the hills. 

Tourists from Kcijo to Gcnran will at Sambo notice through 
the car windows the undulating ridges, most picturesque in late 
autumn when the mountain sides are embellished with hundreds 
of tints. Bears, wild boars, leopards, and other beasts of prey 
roam these mountains, providing good shooting for adventurous 
sportsmen. Sambo Waterfall {‘1% m. N-W. of the station), on 
Mt. MasO-tan, is one of the largest falls in the peninsula : with 
a drop of 14" ft. It attracts many visitors in summer. This 
region is likened for its autumn foliage to the Karuirawa section 
in Japan. 

SHINSEN 

P. 0. Address: Onaen-men, Shinsen-gnn, Kokat-do. 

Railway: Kcijo-ShingishU Line from Kcijo (Seoul) to 
Sharhin, thence by light ry. (20 m.; 2nd cl„ ¥1.20) to 
Shin fen- o risen. 

Shinsen (alt. 40 ft.; population, 100) has 3 alkaline 
(arbondioxaletl springs, clear and transparent. The water 
is tasteless, with a slight alkaline odor. Temperature at 
the baths, 101.3° F., average. According to an analysis 
made in 1908, the chemical substances contained in 1 kilo¬ 
gram of the water of these springs are approximately: 

Grams 

Chlorine. 0.0672 

Silicic acid. 

Sulphuric acid 

Magnesia . 

Lime . 


0.0151 


0.0026 


0.0050 


0.1549 

Besides these, a small 
quantity of carbonic acid 
and traces of nitrites and am¬ 
monia. The water is so clear 
and palatable that the natives 
drink it and use it for cooking 
food. It is particularly good 
for washing ns it cleanses 
white clothing without the 
use of soap or caustic soda. 
Korean women come long 
distances to wash clothing in 
the spring water and women 
and girls with baskets of 
snowy-white clothing on their 
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heads is a daily sight on all roads in the neighborhood of 
Shinsen. 

Inns: One Japanese, the Ncmoto-ryokan (¥2-3, Japan¬ 
ese plan)—with private baths : 12 Korean inns. One pub¬ 
lic bath-house. About 4-7.000 visitors annually. 

Back of Shinscn, which is situated on a dike protected 
river, are low hills, about % m. away, which shelter it 
like a screen. Close by is a pond where visitors enjoy 
boating and good fishing. In the neighborhood is a fish 
hatchery. The soil of the country is particularly adapted 
to fruit growing. Some Shinscn pears weigh about two 
pounds. 

The principal places of interest are the Sanscndd Hot 
Springs (5 m.), the T/isscj: Hot Springs (12% in.), the 
Kugntsusnn Temple (I4'4 in.), and the Chojuzen Temple 
(17 «n.). 

ONSEIRI 

("Hot-Well VllUgo") 

P. 0. Address: Shin-hoku-men, Kanio-gun, Kogen-d6, 

There arc 5 saline springs at Onseiri, on the border 
of Outer Kongo, patronized principally by visitors to 
Diamond Mountain, a great range ol peaks spreading over 
three counties. 



Ohsniri : 


Oh tub border op Diahoxd Mountain. 


During the mountaineering season, July 1 to October 
31, two routes arc available from Gcnzan to Onseiri. 
First: the land route, 70 m.—5 hrs. (Y10.50), is covered 
by the automObih service! o£ the South fdanchuria Rv. 
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Co. The demand for transportation is so great that it is 
advisable to .secure scats in advance: at the Nandaimon 
station (Keijo) if traveling from the south, or immediate¬ 
ly upon arrival in Ccnzan if this city is reached from 
other points. Second: the sea route, Genzan to ChOzen 
(a port about 5 m. from Onsciri)—‘7 hrs. (1st cl., ¥4.70; 
2nd cl., ¥3.20). This steamer service (Chosen Yuscn Kaisha) 
is available G times monthlv, July 1 to October 81. Pns- 
sengers should go on board the night before sailing be¬ 
cause the boats leave in the earlv morning. From Cho- 
zen to the springs, automobile (\ 1.10), or rickisba (al>out 
Yl), arc available. 

The chemical constituents contained in 1 kilogram of 
the water of these springs, odorless and transparent, arc 


approximately: 

Grams 

Calcium sulphate. 0.093H3 

Magnesium oxide . 0.05700 

Magnesium chloride . 0.05149 

Silicic acid . 0.01870 

Sodium chloride . 0.01858 

Calcium chloride. 0.01629 

Potassium chloride. 0.01312 

Organic matter. 0.01050 


0.27951 



Resides these, a small quantity of free carbonic acid 
and truces of nitric acid. 

Inns: The foreign- 
style Onzei ri Hotel (Amer¬ 
ican plan, Ys up) under 
tlic management of the 
South Manchuria Ry. 

Co., is recommended to 
foreigners. In addition, 
there arc 3 Japanese inns 
(¥2-4.50. Japanese plan): 
the Reiyo-kan, San- 
yo-kan, and Shogetsu- 
kan. 

Bathing Facilities: Public baths. The Kongo Omen. 
110.3° F., is recommended. Separate stone tanks, 
cleanly kept, arc provided for men and for women. 
The water, in abundant flow, wells up through fine gravel 
in the bottom of the tanks. The other public bath, /'aro¬ 
se n ("Spring of Eternal Youth ’’)—temp. 100.4° F., also 
has stone bath-tanks. Iiath charges at both, 2 sen. At 
these baths provision is made for drinking the water, 
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which is pleasant to the taste, and a bath for invalids is 
provided. The Japanese inns also have bath tanks. None 
private. Annual visitors, about 3,500. 

Local Specialty : Matsunomi-yokan, bean paste contain¬ 
ing small pine cones of the goyd-no-matsu species. 

Onseiri (alt. 260 ft. ; population, 230 Koreans, 80 
Japanese) is flanked on the E. by the Kanka-kei river, 
which rises near Onsei-rei peak, and a level plain which 
stretches to Kojo. On the W. the peaks of Kannon can 
be seen, on the N., Suisho Peak. In the S. are the Bum- 
pitsu and Gokuraku mountains, and beyond them is the 
Shinkei-ji temple, an objective point of many visitors. 

The history of the springs goes back 1192 years when * 
Ma-ui Tai-sa, son of Kyong Suen, King of Sinla, who was 
an ardent Buddhist, went into retreat on Kongo Mt., for 
religious study. One day, noticing a cloud of vapor, he 
investigated, and found the hot spring, Kongo-Onsen. He 
built a stone tank there in which he bathed. He named the 
place Onseiri, and made known the merits of the spring. 
The increasing number of visitors to Diamond Mt. has 
brought prosperity to the resort. 

Kongo-san, or “ Diamond Mountain.” No attempt is made 
in this volume to describe the endless variety of scenic 
features which are met with at every turn in this great 
cluster of peaks. Suffice is it to say that in its 11 miles 
its beauty is scarcely exceeded anywhere on earth. A full 
description of routes, scenes, temples, and other points of 
interest can be found in the Official Guides to Eastern 
Asia, issued by the Japanese Government Railways, Tokyo, 
Japan, Vol. I—2nd Edition, Chosen & Manchuria, Siberia 
(pp. 85-115, with map). 

To that description it is only necessary to add that a 
new and shorter automobile road than the old route from 
Heiko has recently been constructed from Kozan (Keijo- 
Genzan Line) to Choan-ji, 61.5 m., ¥8.80. From the 
latter place in Inner Kongo travelers to Onseiri (Outer 
Kongo) can still use the automobile service to Saido 
(12.5 m., ¥1.80) ; and cover the rest of the way, 13 m. f 
on foot, or by “chair” (¥10). 

RYUK0 

{“Dragon HUt*') 

P. 0. Address: Kaiun-men, Ryuko-gun, Heian Nando . 

Ryuko, 17.08 m. N-W. of Chinnampo is best reached 
over a level road from that place by motorbus (¥2) ; 
private motor car (¥20—round trip, ¥28), or, by rickisha 
(¥4). 
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There arc G spring sources at this resort. The water 
is strongly saline, odorless, transparent, and bitter to 
the taste. Average temperature. 53° 0.-127.4° F. The 
chemical constituents contained in 1 kilogram of the water 
of these springs are stated to be approximately: 


Grams 

Sodium carbonate. 12.58773 

Sulphuric magnesium . 7.34780 

Potassium chloride . 3.85120 

Calcium. 3.50794 

Potassium carbonate. 1.48280 

Iron oxide and Aluminum. 0.56000 

Silicic acid . 0.10470 


29.44217 

Inns: Three Japanese; the Sciyo-kan, Shijo-ryokan, 
and Miyoshi-ryoknn (¥2.50-3, Japanese plau). From 
June to October, the Sciyo-kan is reserved for invalid 
soldiers from the Army Hospital at Heijo. 

There is one public bath (for Koreans), und 6 private 
baths (no charge). Annual visitors, said to be close to 
23,000, mainlv Koreans. RyOkO (alt. 30 ft.) has a popula¬ 
tion of 430 Koreans, 30 Japanese. The springs have been 
known for more than 200 years. Near by arc the Koryo- 
wan Salt Works. Chosen Bay is two miles distant. 
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SOUTH MANCHURIA 

For Map of South Manchuria, see Map of M Mineral 
Springs In South Half of Japan facing p. 295. 

South Manchuria possesses three simple thermal hot 
springs widely known for their medicinal values. All have 
good railway connections and hotel accommodations and 
are therefore easy of access, and comfortable quarters are 
assured for either long or short stays. Each spring is 
situated amid interesting scenery, some of it majestic and 
magnificent, and all the springs have such an agreeable 
climate: sunny, cool, dry, and bracing, that they are as 
attractive for summer holidays as for recuperative purposes. 
Many tourists make these resorts one of their objective 
points. 

The hotel accommodations, facilities for bathing, and 
other conveniences found at these springs are always a 
surprise to first-time visitors and generally these modern 
requisites are highly commended. A consideration of food, 
language, cooks, etc. is as pertinent to the spring resorts 
of South Manchuria as to those of Japan, and readers 
are referred to Chapter IK— Japanese Inns, for information 
on these essentials. 

Two of the hot springs are situated along the main 
line of the South Manchuria Railway : one at Hsiung-yao- 
cheng, 111 m. N. of Dairen, and 136 m. S. of Mukden ; 
the other, at Tang-kang-tsu, is about 182 m. N. of Dai¬ 
ren, and 64 l /z m. S. of Mukden. The third spring is at 
Wu-lung-pei, on the Mukden-Antung Line of the South 
Manchuria Ry., 15 m. from the port of Antung, which is 
situated on the boundary between Manchuria and Chosen 
(Korea). 

The analyses of these springs, as herein given, were 
made and certified to by the Central Laboratory (Dairen) 
of the South Manchuria Ry. Co. The principal diseases 
benefited by the water of these springs are given under 
the various classes of springs in Chapter VI— Classification. 

Lowprice Tickets. Throughout the year the South Man¬ 
churia Ry. Co. issues 30 per cent. Reduced Return 2nd and 
3rd class tickets to these springs, available for two weeks 
from certain designated stations hereinafter named. 
Furthermore, stop-over privileges are allowed at each 
spring resort for one day on ordinary tickets of all clas¬ 
ses, and passengers’ baggage is taken charge of at the 
ordinary rates. 
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South Manchuria is generally thought to be a vast, 
desolate plain, practically devoid of attraction throughout 
the year: in reality it has scenery which rivals that of 
any country in the world, and which deserves to be better 
known. It contains lofty mountain ranges, their sides 
covered with a luxuriant vegetation, noble hills, beautiful 
valleys and ravines, splendid rivers, and streams that 
splash white foam into the air, picturesque rocks, foliage, 
and flowers in unnumbered varieties, und many ancient 
temples. 


HSIUNG-YAO-CHKNG 

(Lit, •• Bear Ml. Cattle") 

(Pronunciation — Shuo-yaow-chun) 

He tides Its hoi springs, Hslung-yao-cheng has the added attrac¬ 
tion of pleasant nooks along the paths of the near-by mountains as 
an Inducement for occasional picnics and rambles. 



I l-MUSO-VAO-CIIUNO. 

Reduced Return Tickets to this spa arc issued at 
Dairen, Pori Arthur (Lushun), Wafangtien. Tashihchiao, 
Yingkou ( Newchwang ), Haicheng, Anshan, Lishan, 
Liaovang, Mukden (Fengtien), and Fashun. See p. 413. 

From the principal railway stations the ordinary fares, 
distances, etc. are as follows : 


Mllea 

Dairen. 110.7 

Yingkou. 52.0 

M m§i> 


Hours 1st cl 2nd cl 

5 yi ¥7.75 ¥5.00 

2 3.65 2.35 

6 frortf .10 
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l!v rV)NKrV-ITi«»'B, 

bored in the river 
bed.—furnishing in 
summer a most re¬ 
freshing ami exhila¬ 
rating bath encircled 
as it is by the cold 
river water. In the 
stretch of sand along 
the river bank it is 
possible to obtain an 
"exclusive” bath 
by merely scooping 
out n hole anywhere. 

In addition. the 


Tile hot springs, 
simple thermal, situa¬ 
ted on the bank of the 
river Ifsiune-yao, are 
reached ( 1 '/, *m. from 
the station) over a 
level, shaded carriage 
road by donkcv-car 
service on a light 
railway (20 sen). 
Besides the springs 
on the river bank, 
clear thermal spring 
water bubbles up 
wherever a hole is 


Opbs *nt ncT-srmxo path. 


much favored sand-bath (p. 65) may be enjoyed. 

The chemical content of 1 kilogram of the water 
consists approximately of the following: 


Grams 

Potassium chloride. 0.0982 

Sodium chloride. 0.4606 

Sodium sulphate. 0.1969 

Calcium sulphate . 0.0898 

Sodium silicate . 0.0542 

Aluminum oxide. 0.0002 

Iron oxide. 0.0005 

Silicic acid (meta). 0.0824 


0.9828 


Temperature, G4° 0.-129.2°. F. 
Machc’s unit. 

The On sea (-llol Sprint-) Hotel. 

comfortable 


Radio-activity, 0.09 
The exterior of this 


c h<JT»l js constructed in foreign style ;to insure 
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warmth in winter. With the exception of one room fur¬ 
nished in foreign style, its interior fittings are in 
Japanese style. It has two annexes beside its main 
building (36 rooms in all) situated in a charming garden. 
Foreigners find the accommodations satisfactory and 
in summer foreign guests from Mukden, Newchwang, and 
Dairen spend week-ends there. Plain foreign food is sup¬ 
plied at moderate charges, but it is advisable for those 
intending to stay more than two or three days to take 
a cook and provisions with them. 

The hotel provides excellent bathing facilities. Four 
inviting private baths are available, besides two small 
swimming tanks, one for each sex. Rates, American 
plan, lodging and 2 Japanese meals, 1st cl., ¥8 ; 2nd cl., 
¥7. European plan, 1st cl., ¥3 ; 2nd cl., ¥2. For each 
additional person in one room, add from 20 to 50 per cent. 

Hsiung-yao-cheng is skirted on the S. by the Hsiung- 
yao River. The Kuan-pao-shan range is in view, 2 '/z m. 
to the E. In the N-W. there is a broad prospect open to 
the invigorating breezes from the Gulf of Liaotung, less 
than four miles away. 

PLACES OP INTEREST 

Halung-yao-cbcng. A small, walled Chinese town on the right 
bank of the river Hsiung-yao, 1 m. W. of the railway station. 
Only its south gate remains, the others are in ruins, but the 
beauty of this gate gives some idea of the town’s former glory. 
Its walls are about 1% miles around. The town dates from the 
16th century', being known during the Liao and Chin Dynasties 
as an important fortress for the defense of Pechili Gulf. Popula¬ 
tion : Walled Town, 3,000, New Town, 1,300. The place is noted 
for its delicious pears and for huanghuayu (yellow flower-fish), 
which are caught in great numbers in Pechili Gulf in May and June. 
Before the Revolution, the common people were not allowed to 
eat this fish until after it had been served on the Imperial table. 
Reached by chiao-che, 50 sen, round trip. A chiao-chi (pron. 
chaow cho) is a 1-mule, heavy, springless, low-sided cart, which 
any number of cushions cannot make comfortable over the rough 
roads. Passengers find them very hard riding. In comparison 
the Japanese basha is a luxury. Excellent sea bathing can be 
enjoj'ed on a picturesque beach 6 m. from the railway station. 
Chinese cart (carriages) are for hire, ¥3 up a day. 

Pear Orchard— about 2 l A m. S-W. of the ry. station, Chinese 
cart, ¥l. In this orchard, covering about 30 sq. acres, there are 
over 2,000 trees, so beautiful in the blossoming season, May, 
that the South Manchuria Ry. Co. runs special excursion trains 
to the place. In autumn, the ruby-like fruit is a great attraction. 
Hsian-chia, the owner, is a wealthy Chinese farmer, one of whose 
ancestors was military governor of Mukden. The orchard is 
open to visitors throughout the year. No charge. 

Pao-chuan-shan, or Huang-chi-san is a pine-clad hill adjoining 
the pear orchard. Its fantastic rocks and belt of ancient pines 
make a striking background for the clouds of pear blossoms. From 
the top, near the dilapidated Kuan-ti-miao temple, there is a 
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splendid view of the 
surrounding; country 
and of the Oulf of 
Pccbili. 

Kuan-pao-than. a 
small mountain re¬ 
vered from ancient 
days, m. E. of the 
spa, popularly called 
Chlng-lung-sbao. is 
covered with pine 
trees of great ace, 
many of them coiled 
like crawling dra¬ 
gon*- These, and its \ 
oddly-shaped moss- ; 
covered rocks and 
sacred wells fed hy 
never-failing springs, 
make the place a 
retreat worthy of 


llu* mcHstn>. 

holy hermits. On 
its top, from Wang- 
bai-ssu. a time ho¬ 
nored temple, there 
is a pretty sea view. 
Cart. ¥2. 

Witng-Uziaoshan 
is the name given 
to a g'gantic rock in 
the midst of the 
paddy Gelds not far 
from the ry. sta¬ 
tion. On Its lower 
stretches there is 
a curious natural 
bridge. On Its top 
is a Buddhist tower, 
which has the ap¬ 
pearance of a light¬ 
house. Reached by 
Cbiucse cart, m. 



from Ihe springs. SO 
sen. A pathetic little 
story is connected 
with this rock. Long 
ago. so runs the local 
tradition, there lived 
near here a widow 
whose son, her only 
support and consola¬ 
tion in life, crossed 
the Gnlfof Pcehiii and 
went up to Peking. 
When he had been 
away for some years, 
she began to veam 
for him and day by 
day the loving moth¬ 
er would climb this 
rock, watching anxi¬ 
ously for his return 
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Bat he never came back and the mother died of sorrow and 
disappointment. For this reason, the rock is also called Wang-erh- 
shan (“ Child-missing Hill A small monument, erected in 
memory of the mother's devotion and grief, stands on the rock. 

Experimental Industrial Station. This area of land, between 
the ry. station and the springs, covers about 90 acres. It is 
owned by the South Manchuria Ry. Co. and is used for research 
work relating to horticulture, sericulture, farming, and forestry. 
Its gardens, full of all kinds of blooming flowers in season, are 
a delight to visitors. 

The saline hot spring, Ssu-la-pao, temp. 113° F., is 
situated between the stations Hsiung-yao-cheng and Lu- 
chia-tun, about 2}4 m. S-E. of the latter. It carries 
considerable sinter. South of Hsiung-yao-cheng, on the 
Main Line, is the simple thermal hot spring, Lung-men, 
about 2)4 m. S-E. of Wan-chia-ling, which is 91 m. from 
Dairen, 155.5 m. from Mukden, The water, clear, with 
a slight odor, temp. 113° F., issues from Mt. Lung-men 
Kou-shan. There are no bathing accommodations at 
either of these springs. 

TANG-KANG-TZU 

(“Hot Water Hill '*) 

Tang-kang-tzu la an attractive pleaaure resort, possessing the 
typical geographical and other features of Manchuria. It Is visited 
by Increasing numbers of people annually, who go there tor the 
baths and for the views on Chlen-shan, a beauty spot of Manchuria. 
Within a day*a walk of this spa there Is more delightful scenery 
than In any other district of the province. 

The same class of 30^ Reduced Return Tickets sold to 
Hsiung-yao-cheng are also available to Tang-kang-tzu from 
Dairen, Port Arthur ( Lushun), Tashihchiao, Yingkou 
(Newchwang ), Haicheng , Anshan. Lishan , Liaoyang, 
Mukden ( Fengtien ), Tiehling, Kaiyuan, Changchun, 
Fushun, and Pcnhsihu. 

The distances, time, and ordinary fares from the 
principal stations to Tang-kang-tzu are: 

Miles Hours 1st cl. 2nd cl. 

Dairen .181.9 . 7% . ¥12.75 ... ¥8.20 

Yingkou . 47.0.2 3.30 ... 2.10 

Mukden . 64.5.3 4.50 ... 2.90 

Changchun ... 253.9.9 17.75 ... 11.45 

The simple thermal hot springs are situated only a 
few minutes’ walk from the railway station. The date 
of their discovery reaches far back. It is said that during 
the reign of the real founder of the Tang Dynasty, Em¬ 
peror Tai-tsung (627-650), Chinese soldiers dressed their 
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wounds at these springs in 
the course of the expedition- 
ary war against the Koreans, 
a war which resulted in the 
annexation of the Korean 
kingdom. During the Russo- 
Japanese war, the Russians 
built a large sanitarium in 
this place, and after the war 
the Japanese greatly improved 
the resort. 

The mineral water (trans¬ 
parent ; temp. 73° C.—163.4° 
F.) corresponds approximate¬ 
ly in its composition to a 
solution containing in 1 kilo- 
A'.iu'tt to rim at Kiwi. n 

gram: Grams 

Potassium chloride . 0.0710 

Sodium chloride. 0.041K) 

Sodium sulphate . 0.1 SGO 

Calcium sulphate . 0.0120 

Sodium silicate . 0.0890 

Silicic acid (meta). 0.0410 


0.4-180 


and traces of magnesium, iron, aluminum, carlxm, phos¬ 
phorus, and nitric acid ; with a sulphurated odor. Radium 
gas emanation. 5.6 Maclic’s units. 

Prior to 1919, the 
Scirin-kan was the 
only inn at this resort. 

It was destroyed by 
fire in that year, hut 
in 1920 it was rebuilt. 

Two other hotels were 
also built by the same 
Company, the Tang- 
kang-tzu Hot Spring 
Co. (Capitol, ¥2,000,- 
000 )—a corporation 
financed by the South l , m 

Manchuria Rv. Co. 

Hotels 



Room* (/) Room Meal* 

2. Taisui-kaku ... 31 .¥4-7 ... ¥2.00 (table d’hote) 

3. Gyokusen-kan.. 31 .... 2-3 — 1.50 ( „ ) 

4. Seirin-kan, .14- 2-4- — 1,50 ( , • ) 
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1. For each additional person in room add 50% to 
the room rate. 

2. Has some rooms furnished in foreign fashion. 
Besides the guest rooms and dining-room, there is a 
recreation hall, reading and drawing rooms, a conserva¬ 
tory, and five marble private baths, splendidly equipped. 
Plain foreign food is furnished at moderate charges. 


only. This hotel 
has two large 
bath-tanks,—also an 
exhibition room 
where local products 
are shown. 

4. Japanese style 
only. The main 
spring source is in 
this hotel. It has 
2 large granite bath- 
tanks, 
bath. 


private 

_s may 

cook their own meals. 

T.«Gvo«vs-hx*h. „ makcs a Sf>cciaItv 

of large parties and banquets, charges for which are 
arranged with the manager. Its annex, the Kvoraku- 
kan. caters especially to parties or guests desiring to 
stay only one day; 50 sen a person, including room 
and bath charge. It has a 100 -mat room, with a 
stage, used for banquets. Back of this inn is a pond, 
named Yumoto ikc, in which a large quantity of hot 


Sri«in-k*k: Hot Sprixo Pond (YuHoto-iKB) 
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Chien-shan 

{Lit: “ The Thousand Hills ") 

Liao-yang-hsicn District 

Hosie,* the author of the standard work on Manchuria, 
says: “ There is a legend that the original number was 

999, but, as this idyllic odd number was unsatisfactory, 
an artificial hill was added to make the thousand. I was 
surprised to hear it, for the Chinese are very fond of odd 
numbers, but to have to say Chiu pai chiu shih chiu shan 
(‘ The 999 hills ’) every time reference had to be made 
to them may have settled the necessity of adding a hill, 
and thereby curtailing the name to two characters.” (f-iij, 
instead of ASA+AUj). 

In Manchuria there are three sacred [mountains: Chang-pai- 
shan, in Kirin Province, in the grandeur of its contour, stands 
first. In scenic beauty, Chien-shan and Yi-wU-lu-shan (in Liao- 
hsi), are about equal. Relative to these two mountains: the 
latter has been mentioned in history as “ The Sacred Mountain 
of the North ” since the Yin and Chou Dynasties. The former 
became known after the Tang Dynasty. Therefore, although the 
temple priests declare that the Tang emperors visited the moun¬ 
tain, there are no authentic records of such visits, either in in¬ 
scriptions or in old books. After the Wang-li and Chia-ching 
eras, during the Ming Dynasty (middle. 16th century), the 
mountain began to attract attention, and poets and writers in 
increasing numbers made pilgrimages to it. In the Cbing Dynasty, 
the emperors occasionally honored the mountain with their 
visits, thus making it more and more illustrious. 

Description. Chien-shan, a branch of the Chang-pai- 
shan range, is a striking mountain spur of sierra forma¬ 
tion, situated about 8 m. E-N-E. of the Tang-kang-tzu rv. 
station, and about 6 m. E. of Anshan. Viewed from 
afar, the apexes of the group look like a colossal saw. 
Upon nearer view, its gaunt body is seen to be composed 
of gigantic rocks and sharp, strangely shaped crags, 
covered with pine trees. Here nature is found in her 
best and most varied moods. Amongst these thousand 
hills are many beautiful valleys and ravines, forty-eight 
in all, of an endless variety. Through some of them 
shallow streams glide by the bases of picturesque rocks 
and through others rush foaming torrents and cataracts 
that break into the wildest spray ; and here and there in 
the midst of green foliage are old glittering temples and 
halls of bright red and vivid blues. These features, and 
the quiet and seclusion of this mountain, have justly won 
for it fame as a veritable fairyland,—an entrancing spot 
known as one of the scenic gems of the Far East. 

• Sir Alexander Hosie, M. A.; F. R. G. S. ; H. B. M. Consular 
Service, China. Manchuria—Its People, Resources, and Recent 
History. Methuen Co., W. C. London. Colonial Library, 1901. 
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Best Season. Each of the four seasons imparts a 
distinctive beauty and the views on Chien-shan arc 
beautiful throughout the year, but are especially charming 
in spring and autumn. In spring, the pear blossoms 
about the temple compounds bloom luxuriantly and look 
like flowery clouds trailing long and low as far as the 
eye cun reach. And always, the ridges assume an added 
beauty in the mists and clouds. In autumn, the whole 
mountain appears as if covered by a carpet of exquisite 
coloring, and it is literally aflame with red and gold, with 
scarlet, crimson, and yellow. The climbing season is from 
May to October. The best time to make the ascent is in 
the good weather from September 20 to October 20. 

Preparations. For more than half the way, steep, nar¬ 
row paths have to be climbed. Light weight clothing is 
advised, also alpen-stoeks and water-bottles. There are 
no hotels on the mountain and if it is desired to stay 
overnight at one of the temples, bedding and provisions 
should be carried. The priests arc willing to help visitors 
and seem to be glad to be of service to them. 

Temples. At almost every ravine there is a temple, 
either Buddhist or Taoist. Taoism is attributed to the 
Chinese philosopher Laotze, who was born about 604 
B.C.. about half-a-ccntury before Confucius. Most of the 
Buddhist temples were built during three years (1004-7) 
in the Sung Dynasty. The Taoist temples, about twenty, 
were built during the Kun-hng era (1736-95) of the 
Ching Dynasty. The health and prosperity of each 
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succeeding emperor was prayed for at these temples, as 
well as for peace in the North. 

The Five Great Buddhist Temples <Zen sect) nrc : I-ung-chuan 
<" Dragon Fountain Temple “ Tthe largest]), Hslung-yen, Tsu- 
yueb, Cbung-hui (“Temple or the Intermediate Junction *'), 
and Ta-aa (”Temple of Great Peace”). The two latter excel 
all the others for the classic beauty of their architecture and the 
grandeur of their scenery. There is a splendid view of Lo-han 
Grotto in the precipice between these two temples. Behind the 
Tsu-yueh temple, on a rocky cliff, arc enRravcd the four Chinese 
characters. ft Htrf lit (“Monarch of Multitudinous Mountains"). 
Near the Hsiang-yen temple is the sarira • tower or Hsuch-an. 
a priest or the Ylng Dynasty. Close by this temple is the 
highest point in 
Chicn-sban : a terrace 
called II flcn-lcn-l.il 
1“ God's Terrace"), 
on an overhanRlnR 
perpendicular cliff. 

Here, so legend re¬ 
lates, is the stone 
board on which the 
Nine Gods, of the 
TheoRony of Chinn, 
played the ((me of 

go. 

Taoist Templet. 

The Ten Main Tem¬ 
ples are Wu-Uang. 

Yuan-lung, Chlng- 
_nin, Pu-an, Ten- 
hslang, P'cng-chan, 

Shuang-lung. Pan- 
ehen, San-ehlng, and 
Yuen- chen. The WVushO <“Tbmil« or Mt1MFlC«*d"). 

pour Arbors a re 

IItirig-k a , Nan- 
eh turn. Lung-eh n- 
an. and Mu-ya. 
The Nine Shrines 
arc Wu-lung, Chao- 
ynng, Tnl-an, Tal¬ 
lin, Tune-chi, Tou- 
ni ii, Shrng-eblng. 
S hene-hsl en, and 
llsl-ylng. Wa-liang 
("Temple of Muni¬ 
ficence ") is the most 
pretentious from an 
architectural point 
of view, and in its 
splendid scenic set¬ 
ting rivals that of 
the famous Buddhist 
temple, Lung-chuao, 
mentioned above. 

Among the many 

view* of compelling 


1 nwri.it idl : Wuliaho. 


• Sarira (Sanskrit). A receptacle for human bones. Many 
sariras, scattered throughout the Par Bast, are believed by the 
devout to each contain a fragment of Buddha’s bones. 
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interest the chief ones are the Four Terraces: Wo-hsiang, Hsien- 
pao, Po-ko, and Hsieh-hsien ; the Three Stones: Tai-chi, Lien- 
mo, and Ying-wu ; the Three Towers : YU-huang, Wang-fu, and 
Kuan-yin;the Sacred Wells : Sung-men and Hsi-hu, and the superb 
scenic views known as Cho-ying, Chen-i, Kan-sung, and Shih- 
ping. 

Each of the temples owns forest lands, besides numbers of 
pear orchards, from which its support is derived without aid 
from its followers. Sour pears, one of the staple products of 
Manchuria, come from the temple orchards. 

Usual Itinerary. Two routes are available : one, 8 m. 
from Tang-kang-tzu station; the other, from the next 
station, Chien-shan, 6 m. Both routes converge at Shang- 
shih-chiao-tzu village, at the foot of the mountain, where 
the ascent begins. Palanquins can be hired at each start¬ 
ing point as far as Shang-shih-chiao-tzu. The first route 
is covered in about 4 hrs., the second in about 3 hrs. 
The start is usually made from Tang-kang-tzu, where the 
best arrangements for the trip can be made. Guides can 
be secured there, also Chinese carts are available to Hsia- 
shih-chiao-tzu. The Chinese sedan chair or palanquin is 
called chiao-tsu, ¥3 up a day. Guides, who serve also as 
porters, if a Japanese, ¥2 up; if a Chinese coolie, hired 
at Hsia-shih-chiao-tsu, 50 sen up; donkeys, about ¥2 a 
day. The hotel managers will, if requested, make all the 
necessary arrangements. 

The grandest and best sights of Chien-shan can be 
seen in one day, but two days are required to cover 
' most of the points of real interest. 

One day. Tang-kang-tzu, or Chien-shan, to Shang- 
shih-chiao-tzu. Ascending the hills the route leads over 
two mountain ridges to the Taoist temples Nan-chuan- 
an (right) and to Pu-ati (left), thence to the noted 
Buddhist temple, Lung-chuan , and on to Tsu-y'ueh 
(Buddhist), and farther on to the impressive Taoist 
temple, Wu-liang, which is about 2 m. from Shang-shih- 
chiao-tzu,—10 m. from Tang-kang-tzu. The 20-mile 
round trip usually takes about 13 hours. 

Two Days. Follow itinerary for “ One Day." Stay overnight 
at Wu-liang temple (gratuities, about ¥1.50), having sent on 
the coolies in advance with provisions and bedding to this point. 
In the morning send supplies, etc. ahead and descend (5$ m.) to 
the ravine where the Chung-hui (Buddhist) temple is situated. 
After visiting the temple climb the steep path up to Lo-han-tung 
grotto, and on to the rear of Ta-an temple ( 2% m.). Skirting 
the mountain side proceed to the Shen-ching (Taoist) shrine, and 
on to the Hsiang-yen (Buddhist) temple (1 m.), where the sight¬ 
seeing of Chien-shan practically ends. The night can be spent at 
a temple there: the return made the following day. Round trip, 
about 28 miles. 

Iron Ore. The Chien-shan region abounds in magnetite and 
hematite iron ores. The mining rights are controlled by the 
Chen-hsing Iron Ore Co., a Sino-Japanese joint concern. The 
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entire output I* taken by tlie Anshnn Iron Ar Steel Works, a well 
equipped, modern plant under the management of the South 
Manchuria Fy. Company. 


WU-LUNG-PE1 

(Lit.: - Five Dragons' Back") 

A rood health resort In all season*. Wu-lung-pel I* beautifully 
situated In a park-llke country. 

The 30% Reduced Return Tickets referred to in the descrip¬ 
tions of the two preceding springs arc issued to Wu-lung- 
ptd at Mukden ( Fengtien ). Fushun, Pcnhsihu, and Antung. 

The distances, time, and ordinary fares from the 
principal stations to this spa arc as follows: 

Miles Hours 1st cl. 2nd cl. 

i Antung . 15.0 ... X ... ¥ 1.05 ... ¥0.70 

Fushun. 178.0 ... i*X ... 12.50 ... 8.05 

Mukden. 156.4 ... l'/ A ... 10.05 ... 7.05 

The Wu-lung-pci simple thermal springs, unlike the 
other hot springs of South Manchuria, date from recent 
times. They were discovered by Japanese troops during 
the Russo-Japanese War. Situated on the up|x-r course 
of the river Sha-ho, on the Muk- 
dcn-Autung Line of the South . 

Manchuria Rv. Co., 15 m. from J 

the boundary line between Man- 

chtiria and Chosen, in a huge J iflV’Wfr' 

amphitheater in delightful sur- 3B B3 ■K’fMHutfi 

roundings, this modern resort H — 

attracts many visitors from both f 

Antung and Mukden. Its climate 

is comparatively cool in summer, ^ 

warm in winter. At this place " A,TON 

the pure air, and the restful and refreshing foliage of 

summer, and its exquisite tints in autumn, arc real tonics. 

The mineral water, clear and transparent, corresponds 
in its composition to n solution containing in 1 kilogram 
( 1,000 grams) : 

Grams 

Potassium chloride . 0.0244 

Sodium chloride.1. 0.0276 

Sodium sulphate. 0.0+34 

Calcium sulphate . 0.0072 

Sodium silicate . 0.0654 

Aluminum oxide. 0.0043 

Iron oxide. 0.0067 

Silicic acid. 0.0504 
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Temperature, 57° C.—134.6° F. Odor, like sulphuret¬ 
ted hydrogen. Radium gas emanation, 1.2 Mache’s units. 

The GoryQkaku 
Hotel, m. S-Ij. 
of the station, is 
European in struc¬ 
ture and furnished 
in Japanese style, 

(¥3.50-8). A reduc¬ 
tion is made for a 
stay of over 10 
days. There are 
no foreign rooms. 

Plain foreign fooil 
is served, hut as at 
the other hot 
spring resorts in 
Manchuria, foreign¬ 
ers intending to make a long stav should bring their 
own cooks and provisions. The private bath-rooms at 
this comfortable hotel are a delight to bathers. The 
baths are supplied with natural hot water. 


Corvvkakc HoTm.— with oauGirrrtx 

roiVATB BVIll.ltOOMS. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 

Fcng-hunng-shnn (nit. 3,060 ft.) is the Chinese name of 
the mountain range which shelters Wu-tung-pei on the north. 
In shape it resembles a cock's comb. The nnmc is that of the 
fabled Mid known ns the phoenix, and foreigners call it Mt, 
I'hornix. This range has occupied an important place in both 
ancient and modern Chinese history. Foundation stones of an 
old fortress, said to hare been one of the nine frontier fortresses 
of the Ching period, can be seen. This fortress commanded the 
gateway in the Long Embankment, sometimes mis called the 
Long 1‘alisade, which was a continuation of the Great Wall of 
China from Shan-hni-kuan through Chong-ehun down to Antung. 
It was built in the Ming period (136H-1644) as a protection 
against raids from Mongolia and Korea. It is said that the 
Kmperor Tai-tsung stationed 100,000 troops here in his expe¬ 
dition referred to in the description of the Tang-kang-tru hot 
springs. In the wars of Japan with Chinn and wrth Rnssia, 
Frng-hntig-siian was the base of operations of the First Japanese 
Army. Climbers to the summit are rewarded hy a glorious 
view, and on the wav up with picturesque rook formations and 
very old temples. It is advisable to obtain a guide anil mules 
for the ascent. These may be secured through the station- 
master at Fcng-bunng-cheng. 3 ni. from the foot of the range. 

Kmtl-plea men is the frontier gate in the Long Hmlvankmcnt 
previously mentioned. It is a 30 min. railway trip from Wo- 
lung-pci. 
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TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 

For Map of Taiwan, see Map of “Mineral Springs In 

South Half of Japan’’—facing p. 295. 

Taiwan (“ Terraced Bay ”) as it is called by the Chi¬ 
nese and Japanese, an island of rare beauty and charm, 
was ceded to Japan by China (Treaty of Shimonoseki, 
April 17, 1895) at the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese 
war. 

There are a number of hot springs in the interior of 
the island: simple, carbonated, sulphur, acid, etc. but as 
most of them are poorly equipped and difficult of access, 
visitors usually patronize the well-known springs in the 
northern part of the island, particularly those at Hokuto , 
near Taihoku, the capital, and a better public bath-house 
cannot be found in the whole Empire than at this spa. 

At Taihoku, the Taiwan Railway Hotel, opposite the 
station, under the management of the Railway Bureau of 
the Taiwan Government, is the best and most comfortable 
stopping place for foreign visitors. It is a well-constructed 
building in foreign style, conveniently situated. American 
and European plans. Reduced rates for long stays. The 
Japan Tourist Bureau at Taihoku is always pleased to aid 
travelers in every possible way. 

The efficacy of the mineral water of the Taiwan 
springs in the treatment of various diseases will be found 
in Chapter VI— Classification, under the various classes of 
springs. 



HOKUTO 


P. 0. Address : Hokut'6-sho, Shichisei-gun, Taihoku-shu. 

Railway: From Taihoku (Tamsui Line), 6.8 m., 1st. 
cl., 45 sen; 2nd cl., 30 sen. 



Other means from Taihoku : Private motor car, 

The springs are about a half mile from the railway station, 
from which a steam tramcar runs to Shin-Hokuto, the 
entrance to the spa, making 10 or more trips daily—15 


sen. 


The hot springs originate in pools in an explosion- 
crater, a small, flat tract of land in a deep gorge N-W. 
of the military casino, Kaikosha. Muddy sand covers the 
bottoms of the pools. On their edges are yellowish-brown 
or reddish-brown sinter deposits which change into a 
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yellowish color on rainy days. Some of these springs 
emanate more or less radium gas. The most noted hot 
springs are the Taki-no-yu, Kaikosha-no-yu , and Tetsu-no- 
yu, and they may be regarded as typical of all the springs 
in the vicinity. The gorge back of the springs is filled with 
the white fumes of boiling sulphur water. There are 
numerous geysers. The outflow of these springs forms a 
number of steaming rivulets which unite into one stream 
which rushes down the valley. Solfataras and old craters 
are found here and there in the neighborhood. 

The mineral water of Taki-no-yu, an acid alum vitriol 
spring, transparently clear, temperature at the bath 
119.3° F., corresponds approximately in its composition 
to a solution containing in 1 kilogram (1,000 grams): 


Grams 

Potassium chloride. 0.79337 

Sodium chloride . 1.10772 

Ammonium chloride .. 0.61773 

Sodium sulphate. 2.13025 

Calcium sulphate. 0.43078 

Magnesium sulphate. 0.13277 

Ferrous sulphate. 0.37445 

Aluminum sulphate. 0.98870 

Aluminum phosphate. 0.00121 

Free hydrochloric acid . 2.37365 

Boric acid (meta) . 0.07805 

Silicic acid (meta) . 0.17904 

9.20772 


Kaikosha-no-yu really consists of two thermal springs 
located close to the military casino; temperature, 
123.8° F. One wells out of flat ground, the other flows 
from crevices in the rocks. Sinter crust known as Hoku- 
tolite, deposited in the river-bed, is radio-active. 

The mineral water of Kaikosha corresponds approxi¬ 
mately in its composition to a solution containing in 1 


kilogram: 

Grams 

Ammonium chloride . 0.01456 

Potassium sulphate. 0.00790 

Sodium sulphate. 0.03188 

Ammonium sulphate . 0.03945 

Calcium sulphate. 0.02310 

Magnesium sulphate. 0.01513 

Aluminum sulphate. 0.09210 

Silicic acid (meta) . 0.07582 

0.29994 
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Tetsu-no-yu, simple thermal, is on the W. side of the 
Hoknto sulphur pit, an hour’s walk from the hotel. The 
water pours out of a hollow in the hill. The pit is a 
large circular cavity in the hills, one side cut away as 
from the action of water. Geysers are found every few 



Honcre m*uc bathiIovsk. 

Bathing Facilities: On the first floor of the large 2- 
story public bath-house there are tanks for men and lor 
women. Ou the second floor is a veranda encircled 72- 
mat room, used by bathers as a rest room. It is a 
well-equipped establishment, using water from the Tetsu- 
no-yu spring. 


Inns 


There are more than 10 inns. The leading ones arc 
the Shoto-cn, which uses water from the Taki-no-ytj 
spring: the Shinsrn-knku, and the Yojo-kan. Some arc 
in semi-European style. Good accommodations, lodging 
and 2 meals, 1st cL. ¥4; 2nd cl., ¥3. 

This quiet and attractive resort, situated on the 
S-W. side of Mt. Shiehisei, which forms a part of the 
Taiton V'olcanic Group of Northern Taiwan, is the prettiest 
and healthiest spot in the whole island. I-'orcsts of old, 
towering ye*s arc everywhere. Thi; mountains on tire K. 


tress arc everywhere. 
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are named Taiton, those in the N. are the Shabo Mountains. 
It is an easy ascent to the top of Taiton (3,600 ft.), the 
highest mountain in northern Taiwan. The old crater at 
the summit is now a lake. 

SOZAN 

(*• Ora as ML") 

P. 0. Address : Shirin-sho, Shichisei-gun , Taihoku-shu. 

Sozan is another popular resort in the north. It is 
reached by the Tamsui Line to Shirin , 3.4 m. from Tai- 
hoku, 1st cl., 20 sen ; 2nd cl., 15 sen. Steam tramcar, 
10 sen. The spring is §% m. from the railway station and 
is reached by chiao-che (Chinese carriage)—see p. 416. 

The saline spring, in abundant flow, is transparently 
clear and odorless. Temperature, 143.6° F. The water 
issues from crevices in the rocks and is cooled for the 
bath by the water of a near-by stream. In its compo¬ 
sition the spring water corresponds approximately to that 
in a solution containing in 1 kilogram : 


Grams 

Potassium chloride . 1.1280 

Sodium chloride. 0.3960 

Ammonium chloride . 0.0358 

Calcium chloride. 0.3410 

Magnesium chloride. 0.0130 

Calcium sulphide. 0.0296 

Calcium bicarbonate. 0.2014 

Silicic acid. 0.0870 


2.2318 

In addition, a small quantity of alum, iron oxide, 
phosphoric and boric acids, and traces of nitric acid. 

Inns: There are a few inns,—accommodations poor. 

Sozan, situated in a gorge, is a restful summer resort 
surrounded by attractive scenery: winding streams, in¬ 
teresting waterfalls, and rocks. In February, on both 
sides of the road through the valley for the entire distance 
from Shirin to the hot springs, the pink clouds of peach 
blossoms are captivating sights. 

Chikushiko , at the foot of Taiton-zan, about 2 m. 
from Sozan, is famous for its wild cherry blossoms which 
are in full bloom in March. In this season an enjoyable 
outing-trip can be made by visiting Sozan and Chikushiko, 
and thence to the Hokuto hot springs—5 m. farther on. 
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SHOKCI 

{••Rock Stream ’*) 

The Shokei saline hot spring is situated in the N-F„ 
part of the island, near Gimn, from which it is 5.2 m. by 
rail (Giron Line). It is now difficult of access from main 
traveled routes, because the railway from Keclung to Suo 
is not fully constructed. When railway facilities arc 
available, this spring will be visited by increasing numbers 
on account of the efficacy of its water, which has a high 
reputation locally. It is described here for the benefit of 
travelers to Suo, Giran, and near-by places. 

P. 0. Address: Sbokci-sho. Giran-gun, Taiboku-shu. 



SHOfcKI rt'lLiC UTII-IIOI-M 


The spring, transparent, clear, slightly salty* to tlie 
taste, temperature 135.5° F., corresponds approximately 
in its composition to a solution containing in 1 kilogram : 


Grams 

Sodium chloride. 0.0364 

Potassium chloride . 0.0128 

Calcium sulphate . 0.0090 

Calcium carbonate. 0.0525 

Sodium carbonate. 0.2564 

Magnesium carbonate . 0.0242 

Potassium carbonate-. 0.048G 

Iron oxide and alum. 0.0026 

Silicic acid. 0.0623 
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And traces of phosphoric. l»oric. nitric and nitrous 
acids, ammonia, and organic substances. 

From its public bath-house, on a grassy hill. Kigan 
Island can be seen. A few small inns (charges moderate) 
arc available. 

Hack ofShokei arc mountains and rivers. In front is 
a wide plain, across which the Pacific Ocean may be seen 
in the distance. 


KANSHIRBI 

<" Child Barrier Peak ") 

P. 0. Address: Kolickbshd, Shin-ci-gun, Tainan-shO. 
Railway: Main Trunk Line from Taihoku, 171.5 m. 
S. to Koheki: 2nd cl.. ¥7.70. 

The springs, about ll>j m. from the railway station, 
are reached by push-car tram, which runs to within a short 
distance of the resort. Fare, about ¥2. 



Kanshirbi. 


There arc two springs. One: clear, odorless, slightly 
salty—temp. 141.8° F. ; the other, milky, odorless, salty, 
with considerable sinter—temp. 172. 1° F. Hoth arc cooled 
down to about 109° F. for the bath. Hoth are strongly 
alkaline in reaction. _ , . . 
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TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 


The water of these spring’s corresponds approximately 
in its composition to a solution containing in 1 liter: 

Miligrnm* Miligrams 
Char spring Turbid spring 

Sodium carbonate . 5.4345 6.5269 

Calcium carbonate. 0.0640 0.0962 

Potassium chloride. 1.3507 1.8428 

Sodium chloride . 3.2575 4.4408 

Alum . 0.5648 0.1156 

Silicic acid. 0.1200 0.1896 

Magnesium sulphate ... 0.0278 0.0504 

10.8193 13.2623 


At Kanshirci, there is one public bath und two fair 
inns, the Kanshirei Hotel and the Yoshida-va, ¥2.50-3.50, 
lodging and two meals. The spa is a quiet, secluded re¬ 
sort surrounded by mountains, with n number of deep 
streams near by. The scenery thereabout is delightful. 
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Poland Spring 

(South Poland). 750 Natural diuretic for kidney troubles, 

Maine fevers, dyspepsia. 

















RADIO-ACTIVITY OP NOTABLE SPRINOS IN EUROPE AND 

IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

The following table gives the results of measurements of the radio-activity of several well'known 
European mineral waters and of a few American waters. Some of these waters also contain radio-active 
gases. Reports of scientific examiners of many of these springs Indicate that the waters and the gases in 
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The names of the mineral springs described in this book are in 
bold-faced italics (Misasa) ; classes of springs, names of railway 
lines, headings of stories, traditions, legends, history, ceramics, 
etc., in italics ( Sulphur, Walking Trips) ; other springs and other 
subject matter in plain type (Mt. Fuji). When there are several 
references, the most important is given first. 


Acid Alum Springs, 

35 . 

A cid A lum Vi triol 
Springs , 36. 

Acid Hydrogen 
Sulphide Springs, 
39. 

Acid Vitriol Springs, 
34. 

Action of mineral 
water on the hu¬ 
man body, 53. 

Adams, Will, 122. 

Agatsuma River, 
140, 

Aid to Japanese 
Language, 183. 

Ainus, 289 ff. 

Akagi-Nashiki, 29. 

Akakura, 175, 39. 

Aka-yu ( Miyagi), 
258. 

Aka-yu (Yam a- 
gata), 267. 

Alkaline Common 
Salt Springs, 28. 

Alkaline Earthy 
Springs, 25. 

A lkali nc M uria ted 
C arbo ndloxated 
Springs, 25. 

Alkaline Muriated 
Springs, 25. 

Alkaline Springs, 

25. 

Alum Vitriol 
Springs, 34. 

Amabe, 23. 

Amibari, 38. 

Aaahara, 250. 

Anamori, 33. 

A ndai, 170-1,22. 

Anion, 30. 

Aone, 251, 22. 

Aoyama, 279, 29. 

Ara-yu {Miyagi), 
261 . 

Ara-yu {Tochigi), 
239. 


Japan Proper 


Arifuku, 22, 46. 
Arlma, 310, 23, 28, 
29, 30, 33, 46, 

48-9. 

Arimura, 33. 

Arita Porcelain, 
365. 

Arsenic Hot Springs 
of principal coun¬ 
tries, 244. 

Aaama, 195, 22. 
Asamusbl, 254, 19, 
32. 

Ashl-no-yu, 100. 
Ashio Copper Mine, 
227. 

Aa&zu, 331, 44. 
Atagawa, 128. 
Ataml, 110, 19, 29. 
Atsumi, 30, 46. 
Atsushio, 29, 49. 
Awara, 206, 19, 29, 

45. 

Away from beaten 
tracks, XVIII. 
Awaau, 208-15, 38, 

46. 

Azuma-j'ama, 6. 


Baba, 279-80. 

Bandai-san (Mt.), 6. 

Bathing accom¬ 
modations, 58. 

Batfys at Cold 
springs, 59. 

“ Bed of Awaken¬ 
ing ” (Rip Van 

Winkle), 202. 

I Beaten Oasea, 248. 

Beppu, 367, 22, 23, 
28, 33, 36, 46. 

Beppu “ Hells,” 

1 379. 

■ Bessho, 168. 

' Bitter Springs, 30. 
Bohata, 48-9. 


Bosatsu (2nd grade 
Buddhas; Bud¬ 
dhas elect), 102. 

Boxu-jigoku, 382. 


Carbondioxated 
Common Salt 
Springs, 27. 
Carbondio xated 
Common Salt 
spri ngs ( wi t h 
boric acid), 28. 
Cathode, 30. 

Cation, 30. 

Central Alps, 201. 
Ceramics: 

Arita, 365. 
Hizen-ware, 367. 
Imari-yaki, 367. 
Koda-vaki, 390. 
Kutani, 213. 
Satsuma, 397. 
Seto-mono, 4. 
Usu-de-yaki, 367. 
Chadai (Tea 
money), 67. 
Charges at inns, 65. 
Chemical Composi¬ 
tion of Springs, 
15. 

Chinese cart (chiao- 
che), 416. 

-“chair” (chiao 

-tsu), 425. 
Chlnolke-jigoku, '381. 
Christians, Earlv, 
358, 362, 

Chii-o Line. 184. 
Chuzenji, and Lake 
Chuzenji, 225. 
Clifford - Wilkinson 
Tansan Mineral 
Water Co., 305. 
Common Salt 
Springs, 26, 67. 

“ Community”, A 
real, 114. 
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Crystals, 186, 200. 
“ Cuckoo ,” 146. 
Curie (Madam), 
42-3. 

Customs at inns, 70 


Dai, 19. 

Daibutsu (Great 
Buddha), 72. 
Daito, 50. 

Date Masamune 
(Daimyo), 258. 
Date Yoshimura 
(Daimyo), 251. 

“ Death-stone,” 

47, 244. 

Devu, 45. 

Logo, 342, 22, 44, 
47-9. 

Dogashlma, 95, 28. 


Earthy Carbondi- 
oxated Springs, 24. 

Effervescent baths, 
58. 

Egg-shell porcelain, 
367. 

Kleetric light, 68. 

Eno-o, 393, 38. 

European hotels at 
Hot Spring re¬ 
sorts, 76. 


Far East Hotels, 
78. 

Fishing (Nikko dis¬ 
trict), 228, 232. 

Flow of Springs, 

14. 

Food, 65. 

Formosa (see 
Taiwan) 

Fox farm, 256. 

Fudai (vassal dai¬ 
myo), 322. 

Fukagawa, 348. 

F'ukawa, 47. 

Fukuroda, 21. 

Fukuwata, 236. 

Fukuzawagami, 36. 

Funabara, 133, 31. 

Funakoya, 383, 23, 
50. 

Furo-sen, 19. 

Furumachl, 238. 

Futami, 19, 38. 


Qaga. 253. 

Gakuto, 51. 
Gamada, 201. 
Gampisbiclotb, 115. 
Gembu-do (grotto), 
329, 4. 

Geysers, 14. 

Narugo, 262. 
Onikobe. 260. 

O-yu, 111. 

Senami, 178. 

Gifts. 69. 

Go-daigo Tenno 
(Emperor), 316. 
Goka, 50. 

Golf Links : 

Hakonc, 92. 
Karuizawa, 154. 
Unzen, 355. 

Gora, 97. 

Qoshlkl, 263, 26. 
Guides, 73. 

Gyunabe, (food,) 66. 


Hachiman-jigoku, 

382 . 

Hakone, 102 ff. 

Hakone Lake, 102. 

Hamadera (sea 
bathing resort), 
54. 

Haniamura, 32, 44. 

Haneda (sea bath¬ 
ing resort), 60. 

Haraichi, 28, 29, 

30. 

Harris, Townsend, 
107, 130. 

Haruna Lake (see 
Ikao), 141. 

Haruna Temple, 
143. 

Hatake, 126, 22. 

Hatamotos, 321. 

Hataorl, 238. 

Hatsushima island, 
114. 

Hayashi, 390. 

Hidari Jingoro 
(sculptor), 143, 
249. 

Higashi-Nagakura, 

51. 

Higashlyama, 181 , 

4.4. 

Hlnagu, 389. 

Hirano, 307, 29, 33. 

Hirano Mineral 
Water Co., 309. 

Hlrao, 170. 

Hiraochi, 19. 


Hirayu, 201. 

Hirose, 45, 51. 
Hirotsu, 50. 
Hirukawa, 48. 
Hisomo-e, 34. 
History : 

First gun furnace, 
127. 

Go-daigo Tenno, 
310 

Hojo Clan, 317. 
Minamoto Yori- 
tomo, 124. 
Sakuma Shozan, 
174. 

Shinohara, 216. 
‘‘White Tiger 
Band,” 182. 
Women’s High¬ 
way, 170. 
Hitomi, 51. 

Hizen ware, 367. 
Hojo clan, 317, 89, 
127. 

Hokaizawa, 49. 
Hokkaido, 274. 
Hokonagi, 19. 
Hokuroku Lines, 
205. 

Hommoku (sea¬ 
side resort). 63. 
Honjo, 49. 

Hoppo, 173. 
Hoshino, 49. 

Hot Baths vs. Cold 
Baths, 16. 

Hotels, European, 
75. 

- , Far East, 

78. 

Hotel Association 
(Japan), 77. 

Hot sand-baths, 55. 
Hot-spring baths 
in summer, 15. 
Hot Spring resorts 
near principal 
cities, 71. 

“ Hototogisu ” 
(novel), 146. 
Hotta, 376, 38. 
Hypertherm al 
baths, 57. 
Hyugayama, 34. 


Iga-Ueno, 320. 
llmorl Onsen, 249. 
llzaka, 249, 22. 
Ijuin, 397. 

Ikao, 137, 32. 
Ikarigaseki, 273, 
28. 
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Ikeda, 340, 48, 51. 
Imari-yaki ware, 
367. 


Inakamado, 26. 
Innai-yunosawa, 22. 
Inns, Japanese, 76. 

, charges, 65. 

, customs, 70. 

, recommended, 
71. 


Ion, 30. 

Iron Carbonate 
Springs, 32. 

Isobe (Gumma), 
162, 26, 28-30, 

49, 51. 

Isobe (Toyama), 
34, 36. 

Uadome, 273. 
Itamuro On sen, 249. 
ltd, 118, 22. 

Iwai, 330, 31-2, 44. 
Iwaki-san (Mt.) 5. 
Iwate-yama (Mt.), 
5. 

Iwodani, 393, 38. 
Isusan, 116, 32. 


Japan Alps , 196. 
Northern Alps, 
197. 

Central „ 

201 . 

Southern ,, 

204. 

Japan Hotel Associ¬ 
ation, 77. 

Japanese dishes, 66. 
Japanese inns, 76, 
63. 


Japan is Beckoning, 
398. 


Japanese Language 
aid, 183. 

Japan Tourist Bu¬ 
reau, 73, 127, 

224. 


Jlgoku, 388. _ 

Jimmu Tenno (E 
peror), 394-5. 
Jizo, 169, 102. 
Jizogawa, 165. 
Johoji, 30. 

Jdsankel, 280. 


M 


Kachimi, 32, 44, 

47. 

Kago, 87. 

Kaidani, 31, 48. 
Kaike, 337. 


tnakura, 72, 53. 

Kamasakl, 254. 

Kambayasbi , 173. 

Kamegawa, 375, 19. 

KamlkSchl, 201, 22. 

Kamlnoyama, 268, 
31. 

KamhSuwa , 192,19, 
22 . 

Kami-vama (Mt.), 
100 .“ 

Kanagawa Treaty, 
107. 

KankalJI, 376, 33, 
47. 

Kannawa, 376, 35. 

Karuixawa, 153. 

Karurusu, 288, 22 . 

Kasa-ga-dake (Mt.), 

201 . 

Kasagl, 315. 

Kashi, 22, 45. 

Kashio, 28. 

Katayamaxu, 2 OB- 
15, 28, 46-7. 

Katsu-ura, 45-6, 
49. 

Kawakami, 51. 

Kawara-yu (Gum¬ 
ma), 151, 39. 

Kawara-yn (Miya- 
gi), 259. 

Kawasaki. 29. 

Kawatabl, 257. 

Kawatana, 348, 44. 

Kegon Waterfall, 
224. 

Key : Chemical 
symbols, 23. 

Klga, 95. 

Kimpu-sen (Mt.), 
186. 

Ktnosakl, 327, 29, 
30, 44-5. 

Klta-yu, 249. 

Kizu, 45. 

Kizu R. rapids, 318. 

Kobe-Jareyama, 23. 

Kochi, 129. 

Koda ware, 390. 

Koma-ga-take 
(Hokkaido), 279, 
6 . 

Koma-ga-take 
(Nagano), 202. 

Komano-yu, 262. 

Komono, 21. 

Kona, 125, 22. 

Kose, 155. 

Koshikiiwa-shinden, 
21 . 

Koshirazu (tradi¬ 
tion) 220. 

Koto-ura, 49. 


Kowakidanl, 96, 35. 
Koyabara, 340, 33, 
45, 47. 

Koya-jigoku, 382. 
Kuma R. rapids, 
391. 

Kuradate, 271 , 19 , 

28. 

Kurlkoma, (group 
name of spas), 261. 
Kurosawa, 279-80. 
Kusatsu, 155, 35, 

36, 39. 

Kntanl ware, 213. 
Kuxu, 201, 19. 


Lacquer ware: 
Higashiyama, 
182. 

Wajima, 218. 
Yamanaka, 210. 
Yumoto (Hako- 
ne), 88. 

Language (Japan¬ 
ese) aid, 183. 
Language and 
Cooks, 69. 

stone,V 

245. 

Lake Suwa ice, 
194. 

Nojiri Lake, 178. 
Senjo-ga-hara, 
228. 

Shimoda-Fuji, 

129. 

(See Tales, Stories) 


Legends : 
* ‘ Death 


Mache's unit, 40. 

Manza, 168, 39. 

Matsue, 339. 

Matsuida, 153, 50. 

Matsumoto, 196. 

Matsunoyama, 29. 

Masutoml, 186, 28, 
29, 48, 51. 

Matsuyama, 346. 

Matsuzaki, 133. 

Means of access to 
springs, 16. 

Measures, VIII. 

Methods of use of 
the springs, 61. 

Michhno-O, 362, 28, 
49. 

Mikamanuma, 36 
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Minamoto Yori- 
tomo (Shogun), 
101, 105, 121, 

124. 

Mineral Springs In 
other Countries: 

Africa, 467. 
Austria, 453. 
Belgium, 440. 
France, 441. 
Germany, 447. 
Great Britain, 

435. 

Greece, 466. 

India, 468. 

Italy, 457 
New Zealand, 469, 
Russia, 463. 

Spain and Portu¬ 
gal, 460. . 
Sweden, Norway, 
Iceland. 462. 
Switzerland, 451. 
Turkey, Bulgaria, 
464. 

United States of 
America and 
Canada, 471. 
Mirages, 220. 
Mlsasa, 332, 19, 22, 
28, 39, 44, 47. 
Mitake (Mt.), 185. 

Mltakl, 260. 

Mito, 125. 
Miyagaki-uchi, 30. 
Miyagawa, 279-80. 
Mlyanoshita, 90, 28. 
Mlyazawa, 261. 
Monument to 
snakes, 231. 
Monzen, 238. 
Morigasaki, 29. 
Moto-Hakone, 102 
ff. 

Motokuruma, 258. 
Moto-yu, 239. 
Mountains: 

Asama, 6, 154. 
Aso, 388, 5, 375. 
Dai-sen, 339. 

Fuji, 4. 

Hakone, 6. 
Kaimon, 5. 
Kirishima, 394. 7. 
Mihara, 7. 

Myogi, 153, 4, 7. 
Myoko, 177. 
Noboribetsu, 6. 
Norikura, 200. 
Ontake, 198. 
Shirane (Gumma), 
167, 6. 

Shirane ( Nikko), 
231, 6. 


Tarumai, 6. 
Unzen, 7. 

Mud baths, 56. 
Mukosan, 28, 30. 
Murasugi, 21, 48. 
Musashi, 38, 45, 47. 
Myoban (Beppu ), 
378, 19. 36, 38. 
Myoban (Kirishima) 
393. 

Myoko, 178. 


Nagaoka, 124, 22. . 

Naguri, 50. 

Nakabusa, 199, 19, 
38, 39, 45. 

Nakayama, 259. 

Nanatsuido, 30, 

Nantai-zan (Mt,), 
226-7, 5. 

Narugo, 258, 19, 35, 
38, 39. 

Naruto, 50. 

Nasu, 240, 22. 

Nasu-dake (Mt.), 
247, 6. 

Natsu-abura, 50. 

Natta, 279-80. 

Nekonaki, 21, 49. 

New Discovery of 
Arsenic Hydrogen 
Spring, 242. 

Nezaki, 274-6, 44. 

Nezame-no-toko 
(see “ Bed of Awa¬ 
kening”), 202 . 

Nikko - Yu mo to, 221 

ff. 

Nippon Beer & 
Mineral Water 
Co., 307. 

Nishino, 49. 

Nishinomiya, 49. 

Noboribetsu, 282, 

19, 28. 

Nojiri Lake, 177. 

Noroshi, 35. 

Northern Alps, 197. 

Northern & South 
ern Courts, 317. 

Notsubaru, 50. 

Nozawa, 19, 38. 

Numajiri, 39. 

Nunobiki Mineral 
Water Co., 309. 

Nuru-yu (Aomori), 
273. 

Nuru-yu (Mivagi), 
262. 


Oaml, 235, 50. 
Obama, 359, 19, 29, 
_ 46-7, 50. 

Odake, 49. 

Ogawa, 219, 29, 45. 
Ohara, 254. 

Oigami, 232. 

Okuwa, 49, 52. 

Okoto, 49. 

Omaki, 30, 45. 

Omaru Onsen, 248. 

Omi, 50. 

Oniishi, 50. 

Onlkobe, 259, 19. 
Onne, 293. 

Ono, 49. 

Onogawa, 266, 29, 
_44. 

Onuma (Lake), 278. 

Ora, 19. 

Osedo, 30. 

Oshima (Vries) Is- 
__land, 114, 7. 
Oshio, 23, 28, 29. 
Osoreyama. 19. 
Otari, 26. 

O-u Line, 263. 

Owakidani, 86, 97. 

Owanl, 271, 19, 28, 
44. 

Oyashirazu (tradi- 
_ tion) 220. 

O-yu (Akita), 28. 

O-vu (Niigata), 22, 
_ 45. 

Oyuzawa, 30, 38. 


Perry, Commodore, 
107-8. 

Pickle (Takuan- 
zuke), 269. 

Pillows. 68. 

Police regulations, 
69. 

Porcelain, see 
Ceramics. 

Prefxes and 
Suffixes, VII. 

Products of the 
Springs, 17. 

Prolonged Sub- 
thermal baths, 57. 

Public and Private 
baths — Publicity, 
59. 


i Radio-activity, 40. 
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Radio-active 
springs, 44 ff. 

Rad lo-activity of 
Springs In Europe 
and the United 
States, 473. 
Radium, 42. 
Railway fares, VI. 
Rapids : 

Kizu River, 318. 
Kuma River, 391. 
Tenryu River, 202. 
Rendaljl, 129. 

Renge, 201, 35. 
Rickisha charges, 
221, 65. 

Riku-u Lines, 257. 
Rip Van Winkle 
(Japanese), 202. 
Rokko • kurakuen, 

298, 48. 

Rokuy5 34, 50. 


Sai-no-kawara 
( Hell's River-bed), 
159, 166, 10. 

Sakunami, 52. 

Sakura-jima (Is¬ 
land), 7. 

Sando-goya, 248. 

San-in_Line, 325-6. 

San-ro Line, 347. 

Sarira, 424. 

Satsuma Porcelain, 
397. 

Sawaguchi, 24, 49, 
50. 

Sawatarl, 150, 39. 

Sea-baths, 53. 

Sea-weed baths, 56. 

Sedo-no-kanayama, 
26, 46. 

Seklgane, 336, 38, 
44. 

Sekine-yunosawa, 

21 . 

Sekisho (grass), 56. 

Senaml, 178, 19, 

28, 47. 

Sengataki, 154. 

Sengoku-hara, 100. 

Setomono, Japanese 
name for porce¬ 
lain, 4. 

Shlbasekl, 377, 33. 

Shlbu ( Hirao ), 
170-2, 19, 30. 

Shlbu ( Suwa ), 39, 
50. 

Shibukuro, 36. 

Shidodai, 19, 31. 

Shlgaku, 339, 28. 


Shikanoda, 30. 
Shlma, 146, 28, 30. 
Shimabara Insur¬ 
rection, 359. 
Shimobe, 21, 51. 
Shimoburo, 35. 
Shlmoda, 130. 
Shlmogamo, 132, 

19. 

Shi mo-Suwa, 192. 

22 . 

Shln-Beppu, 279. 
Shin-Etsu Line, 136. 
Shin-Ooshiki, 

263-5. 

Shingu, 50. 

Shinji, Lake, 339. 
Shln-Komanoyu, 
262. 

Shtnkuruma, 258, 
52. 

Shtobara, 232, 26, 

28, 31, 44. 

Shlogama, 237. 
Shionoe, 38. 
Shlo-no-yu, 237. 
Shiose 19. 

Shlrahone, 200, 26, 

47. 

Shirakawa, 49. 
Shiraya, 24. 
Shiribeshi-dake 
(Mt.), 5. 

Shiriuchi, 19. 

Shita, 30. 

Shooting, 115, 120, 
135, 174, 190. 
Shooting the Fan 
(story), 245. 

Shoyu sauce, 66. 
Shuzenjl, 122, 19, 

29. 

Simple Carbondiox- 
ated springs, 23. 
Simple Cold 
Springs, 21. 

Simple Common 
Salt Springs, 27. 
Simple Thermals, 

22 . 

Sinter deposits, 16. 
Situation ofSprings, 
13. 

Skating, 193. 

Skiing, 176, 265. 
Soga Brothers, 101 
Sokokura, 94, 28. 
Southern Alps, 204. 
Springs with high 
temperature, 19. 
Stories : 

Agatsuma, 140. 
Minamoto Yori- 
tonio, 121. 


Mono-nugi-numa. 

167. 

Perry’s Americans, 
129. 

Shooting the Fan. 
245. 

Soga Brothers, 

101 . 

Story of the 
Sword, 320. 
Taka-yu, 271. 

Wang-hsiao-shan, 

417. 

Story of the Sword, 
320. 

Subthermal baths, 
57. 

Sugayu, 38. 

Sulphur, 17. 
Kusatsu, 159,168. 
Nasu-dake, 247. 

Oyu-numa, 286. 
Sulphur Springs, 36. 
Sumakl, 238. 

Suwa Mot Springs, 
192. 
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Takao (courtesan), 
237. 

Takao Onsen, 249. 
Takarazuka, 299, 

23, 29, 48, 50-1. 
Takase, 45. 
Takayama, 21, 48. 
Takayu ( Fuku- 
shima), 39. 
Takayu (Shinobu), 
35. 

Taka-yu ( Y&ma- 

gata). 270. 
Takebe, 49. 
Takedao, 39, 49. 
Takeo, 363, 22. 
Takinoiri, 36. 

Tales and Tradi¬ 
tions : 

Dogo, 344. 
Domyo-fuchi, 211 
Higashiyama, 

182. 

Hitomokko-san, 
142. 

Katsugoro, 104. 
Koremochi-zuka, 
170. 

Narugo, 259. 
Ogami-dake, 169. 

Owani 272. 

O-vu gevser, 113. 
Tojimbo, 208. 
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Tama t s u k u r i 

(Shimanc ), 337, 

28, 44-7. 

Tamatsukuri, group 
name of spas 
(Miyagi), 257. 
Tanaka, 258. 

Tansan Table- 
Water, 303. 
Tarutama, 388, 38, 
46-7. 

Tateyama, 38. 
Taura, 51. 

Tawarayama, 348, 
22, 45. 

Tea monev (cha¬ 
rt ai), 67. 

Temperatures of 
Springs, 15. 
Tenryu R. rapids, 
202 . 

Tera-machi, 50-1. 

“ The Gold De¬ 
mon," 240. 

“ Thln-burnert 
ware ” (Usu-rtc- 

yaki), 3G7. 

Tips, 67. 

“Time-bath,” 163. 
Tochlnoki, 386, 32, 

47. 

Tochiomata, 22, 44, 

48. 

TodorokI, 260. 
Togatta, 253, 44, 52. 
Togeshita, 35. 

Togo, 331, 22, 

44—5. 

Tohoku Line, 221. 
Toi, 133, 32. 

Tomoe, 49. 
Tonosawa, 89, 22. 
Tora Gozen (court¬ 
esan) 101, 89. 
Toshita, 385. 

Towels and soap, 
60. 

Toyohira, 49. 

Traditions (sec 
Tales). 

Trappist Nuns, 277. 

Tsubame, 38. 

Tsugaru Strait, 

274. 

Tsukahara, 379. 

Tsuki-ga-se (plum 
garden), 318. 

Tungsten, 186. 

Twenty- five Bo- 
satsu (2nd grade 
Buddhas; Bud- 
dhas-elect), 102. 


Ubago, 99, 22. 
Uchn-ama, 34. 

Umbjlgoku, 380. 

Umijiri, 99. 
Unakami, 50. 
JUnzen, 349, 35, 39, 

45-6. 

Uraga, 107, 50. 
Ureshino, 364, 26. 
Use of the Springs, 
60. 

Ushio, 31, 46-7. 
Usu-de-yaki (ware), 
367. 


Vapor baths, 56. 
Verse (hokku), 245. 
Vitriol Springs, 33. 
Vries (Oshima) Is¬ 
land, 114, 7. 


Wakanoura, 54. 
Wakura, 216, 19, 

29, 44-7. 

Walking Trips: 

Izu Hot Springs, 
127. 

Masutomi, 191. 
Mitake, 185. 
Nikko to Ikao, 
136, 232. 

Weak Common Salt 
Springs. 27. 
Weston, Rev. 

Walter. 197. 
“White Tiger Band” 
(story), 182. 
Women’s Highway, 
170. 

Women’s Restric¬ 
tions, 231. 


Yabakei, 375, 4. 
Yamabe, 196. 
Yamaga, 384. 
Yamaaaka, 208-9, 
39, 45. 

Yamano-Kami- 
zawa, 36. 

Yamashlro, 208-11, 

Yari-ga-take, (Mt.), 

201 . 

Yashio, 28, 29, 33. 

Yatsu , 128 . 

Yawata Onsea, 249. 


i Yokoyama, 51. 
Yoshida, 28. 
Yoshikata, 32, 44-5. 
Yoshima, 34. 
Yoshina . 134, 31. 
Yoshioka, 44-7. 
Yubiso, 19. 

Yuda, 347, 45. 
Yudanaka, 170-1, 

1 Q ^9 

Yudani. 49, 51. 
Yufuio, 379. 

Yugano, 129, 46-7. 
Yugashlma, 134, 32. 
Yugawara , 117, 19, 

Yujiku, 19, 31,46-7. 
Yukawa, 49. 
Yumoto (Fuku- 
shima), 39. 

Yumoto (Hakone), 

88 , 22 . 

Yumoto (Nasu), 241, 
38, 39. 

Yumoto (Nikko), 

221-9, 38. _ 
Yumura ( Hyogo ), 
19, 26, 46. 
Yumura (Shimane), 
22, 44-7. 

Yumura ( Yama- 
nashi), 185, 49. 
Yuno, 250. 

Yunogb, 347, 29, 

46-7. 

Yunohama (Yama- 
gata), 29. 

Yunohama ( Miyagi), 
262. 

Yu-no-hana (“Flow¬ 
er of the Spring ”), 
17. 

Yunohana-zawa, 

102, 39. 

Yunomine, 19, 39. 
Yunokawa, 274, 29, 
44. 

Yunokura, 262. 
Yunomoto (Iki Is., 
Nagasaki Pref.), 
29, 34. 

Yunomoto (Kago¬ 
shima), 396. 
Yunotant, 387, 19, 
46. 

Yunotsu, 341, 30, 
44, 47. 

Yuwaku, 30. 
Yuzawa, 45. 


Zushi, 53. 
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Chosen (Korea) 


Change of Korean 
names, 399. 
Diamond Mountain, 
411. 


Jujo, 405. 
Kaluadal, 402. 


Masan, 19. 
Onselri, 409. 
On-yo, 404, 22. 
Ryuko, 411. 
Sansendo, 409. 
Seoul, 399. 


Shaku-3-ji, 406. 
Shi a sea, 408. 
Shoseido, 24. 
Tassen, 409. 

Toral, 400, 28 . 


South Manchuria 


Chien-shan, Mt., 
422. 

Lung-chuan Tem¬ 
ple, 423. 
Wuliang Temple, 
424. 


Hsluag-yao-cheog, 

414. 


River and Sand- 
baths, 415. 
Experimental Sta¬ 
tion, 418. 

Iron Ore, 426. 


Taag-kaag-tsu, 41*. 

Wang-hsiao-shan, 
(High Rock) 417. 

Wu’luag’pei, 426. 
Feng-huang-shan 

(mountain), 427. 


Taiwan (Formosa) 


Hokutt , 428, 22, 36. ShakeI, 432. 
Kaasblrel, 433, 29. Soxaa, 431. 

Su-o, 23. 


Toi, 19. 
Urai, 19. 
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Addenda 

During the summer ol 1922 the means of access to 
certain important resorts were increased by the following 
transportation facilities: 

Hakooe Region (Page 84). The Odawara Electric 
Tramway Co. instituted a round trip by means of their 
electric and cable lines and motor-car service which em¬ 
braces most of the important places in the Haknne district. 
This trip may be made from Odawara, Yumoto, Tonosuwa, 
Mivanoshita, Kowakidani, or Gora, and return made to 
the point of departure. Tickets can l>c purchased at the 
ticket-windows of the above named stations of the 
company. 

Route I. Electric car from Odawara, or stations be¬ 
yond. to Kowakidani. Thence by motorbu* to Hnknne. 
and motor-boat on Hakone Lake to Umijiri, at the foot 
of the luke. From Umijiri to KamhG&ra, via (fvrakidani, 
on foot, or by kngo—passing Ubngo, a hot spring resort, 
on the way. (Page 99.) The road 19 uphill from Umijiri 
to Owuludaui, downhill to Kami-Gora. Kami-Gora to 
Gora by cable car, Gora to Odawara, or intermediate 
point of departure, by electric car. 

Route 2. Electric and cable car Odawara to Kami- 
Gora, thence reversing Koutc 1, und using the means of 
conveyance therein described, return is made to Kowaki- 
dani, where the electric line is taken to Odawara or 
intermediate points. This route is recommended for the 
reason that kago men have a station at Kami-Gora and 
urc secured more readily than nt Umijiri (Route 1). The 
road from Kami-Gora. though uphill to Owukiduui, is not 
at all difficult. Kago may be taken from Kami-Gora 
(about 1 in.) to the tea-house at Ownkidnni, or all the 
way (about 2.', m.) to Umijiri. Kago fare for the latter, 
¥7.50. Foreign visitors who have never ridden in a kago 
may wish to have this novel experience. 


Round-trip Fare 












KuHat.su (Page 155). From Tsumagoc, the terminus 
of the light railway from Kuruizawa, there is a mo tor bus 
service three times daily to Kusatsu connecting with the 
trains, nnd a similar service from Kusatsu to Tsuma- 
goc. Fare, ¥2, on either the G-passenger cars (1 hr.) or 
the 10-passenger cars (1# hrs.). If a private car is 
desired, one of the motorbuses can be reserved. Charge. 
¥15. The road for the first mile is narrow and in bad 
condition, the rest of the way is fairly good. 


Noboribelsu (Page 282). Tuiho-jigoku ("Gun Hell "), 
near the E. end of Jigoku-tlani. is the name given a vent 
in n hollow about 18 ft. wide in a rock formation from 
which with a great roar, on August 5, 1922, a geyser of 
boiling, muddy water and steam shot about 150 ft. into 
the air. After several other startling outbursts of long 
duration in the next few days, tlic water was ejected 5 
or 6 times daily, the eruptions lasting from 2 to 3 hours. 
Gradually the force and the duration of the eruptions 
decreased, but the number of eruptions daily increased. 
The temperature of the water, which contains sulphur 
and iron, is over 100° Centigrade—212° Fahrenheit. 
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